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CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN THE DELIAN AND ATHENIAN 
CALENDARS IN THE YEARS 433 AND 432 B.C. 


Tue accounts of the Delian Amphictyony posted at Athens! enable us to establish 
a number of valuable correspondences between Delian and Athenian months in the 
period immediately preceding the Metonic reform of the Athenian calendar. As 
these correspondences have a distinct bearing upon Meritt’s and Dinsmoor’s 
conflicting views about the substitution of the solar for the lunar year in the Athen- 
ian senatorial calendar, the Delian accounts deserve a more careful analysis than 
they have yet received. 

Meritt believes that Kleisthenes first made the term of the Boule to correspond 
approximately with the solar vear,? and for a priori reasons it is probable that the 
man who first departed from the lunar, duodecimal standard and divided the year 
into ten secular months called prytanies, independent of the moon, carried the 
reform to its logical conclusion by establishing as the term of the Boule a year 
divorced from the old religious lunar year. As a consequence of this thesis, Meritt, 
for reasons which need not be considered here, considered it necessary to postulate 
an intercalary month in the year 433 2.3 

Dinsmoor, however, believing that the senatorial year was a part of the Metonic 
reform of 432, was unable to accept Meritt’s conclusion as to the character of the 
year 433/2.4 He did not see that the Delian evidence can be used to show that the 
year was ordinary.’ Since Meritt’s thesis that the senatorial year of approximately 
365 days was established by Kleisthenes would become untenable, in its present 
form at least, if it should be proved that 433/2 was not intercalary, and since that 
part of Meritt’s table of conciliar years which antedates 426/5,° together with all 
dates based thereon, presupposes an intercalation in 433/2, much depends upon our 
interpretation of the Amphictyonic document.’ 

To determine whether the year 433/2 was intercalary or not, we must examine 
the three correspondences between Delian and Athenian months which are found in 


the inscription. 


ATHENS DeELos 
Month Archon Month Archon 
Metageitnion -—----- Bouphonion Eupteres 
Posideion Krates ----- Eupteres 
----- Apseudes Hieros —---- ros(?) 


17.G., 2,377; Hicks and Hill, A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 50; Tod, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, No. 54. 

? Meritt, Athenian Calendar, pp. 72, 124-126; Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 152 f., 174. 

3 [bid., pp. 85 f., 88 f.; Athenian Financial Documents, p. 174. 

* Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 317, 327, 332. 5 [bid., p. 317. 

6 Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, p. 176. 

? Since Meritt’s thesis that the solar year of the Boule was pre-Metonic is based upon an examination 
of formulae used in Athenian documents, we can possibly still accept it in principle, even though the 
year 433/2 was ordinary. The matter deserves further investigation. In any case, our thesis that 
433/2 was not intercalary involves a drastic revision of Meritt’s table of conciliar years from 4382/1 
to 427/6. 
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Hiller (7.G., T°, 377), following Kirchhoff (J.G., I’, 283), has restored the lacunae 
to give the following: 


ve ap Month Archon Month Archon 
Metageitnion (Krates) Bouphonion Eupteres 
Posideion Krates (Posideion) Eupteres 
(Thargelion) Apseudes Hieros = ----- ros(?) 


Dinsmoor revises Hiller to give a different set of correspondences: ' 


ATHENS DELos 
(a Month Archon Month Archon 
Metageitnion (Krates) Bouphonion Eupteres 
Posideion Krates (Lenaion) ? Eupteres 
(Gamelion) Apseudes Hieros  #----- ros(?) 
2 I shall show that the restorations proposed by Hiller and Dinsmoor are alike 


based upon a misinterpretation of the document and a failure to take into considera- 
tion two important differences between the Delian and Athenian calendars. In the 
first place, we note that the Delian year began with the month of the winter solstice. 
Thus it corresponds roughly with the Julian year. Furthermore, since the sixth 
month was doubled in intercalary years, the moon of the summer solstice would 
normally be the intercalary month. In these respects the Delian calendar was 
unlike the Athenian, for the Athenian year began in June or July and the inter- 
calations were usually made in December.* 

Despite these differences, however, there were important similarities between 
the two calendars, as is shown by the following table of normal correspondences 
between Delian and Athenian months. The italicized months are intercalary in 
their respective calendars.‘ 


Athens Delos 
1 Hekatombaion 7 Hekatombaion 
2 Metageitnion 8 Metageitnion 
3 Boedromion 9 Bouphonion 
4 Pyanepsion 10 Apatourion 
5 Maimakterion 11 Aresion 
6 Posideion 12 Posideion 
7 Gamelion 1 Lenaion 
8 Anthesterion 2 Hieros 


1 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 504. 

? Tod’s tentative restorations, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 54, are like those of Dinsmoor, except 
that he follows Hiller in equating Delian Posideion with the Athenian month of the same name. 

’ Although Dinsmoor was aware of these differences between the two calendars, he failed to give 
them due consideration. 

* For the Delian calendar, see Th. Homolle, B.C.H., 1881, pp. 25-30, and Bischoff, Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., s.v. Kalender. Homolle’s suggestion that a Delian month overlapped two Athenian months is 
irreconcilable with the fact that Greek months began with the new moon, as Dinsmoor, Archons of 
Athens, p. 504, points out. 
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9 Elaphebolion 3 Galaxion 
10 Mounichion 4 Artemision 
11 Thargelion 5 Thargelion 
12. Skirophorion 6 Panamos 


From the inscription we learned that in the archonship of Eupteres at Delos the 
Delian month Bouphonion synchronized with the Athenian month Metageitnion 
and not with its normal equivalent Boedromion. In other words, the Delian 
months at that time were one moon in advance of the corresponding Athenian 
months. It is therefore clear either that the Athenian custom of intercalating in 
December and the Delian custom of intercalating in June had produced a temporary 
discrepancy which might be remedied by an Athenian intercalation in the following 
December, or that the Delian months were regularly one month in advance of the 
Athenian. 

I shall now show that Dinsmoor correctly restored Lenaion in preference to 
Hiller’s Posideion as the equivalent of Athenian Posideion in the year of Krates 
(434/3) at Athens. Lenaion was the first Delian month, and it corresponded 
normally with Gamelion at Athens. It is necessary, however, to determine the 
date of Eupteres in Delos before we can proceed further. From the inscription we 
learn only that he was archon in Athenian Posideion during the archonship of 
Krates (434/3). If Athenian Posideion then synchronized with Delian Posideion, 
as Hiller thought, Eupteres can be assigned to the year 434! in agreement with 
Hiller; or if Dinsmoor is right in preferring Lenaion to Posideion, then Eupteres 
held office in 433.? 

To test these theories I print below in parallel columns the correspondences 
which would result if we restore with Hiller and Dinsmoor the name of Krates in 


the first lacuna. 


Archonship Archonship of 
of Krates (Athens) Eupteres (Delos) 
Metageitnion Bouphonion 
Boedromion Apatourion 
Pyanepsion Aresion 
Maimakterion Posideion 


The fallacies in Hiller’s and Dinsmoor’s correspondences are now apparent. If 
Athenian Metageitnion in 434 (Archonship of Krates) synchronized with Delian 
Bouphonion, it is impossible for the next Athenian Posideion to coincide with 
Delian Posideion. It must coincide with Lenaion. Up to this point Dinsmoor is 
right, but if Delian Bouphonion in the archonship of Eupteres coincided with 
Metageitnion in the archonship of Krates, Lenaion in Eupteres’ year would have 
1 Since Delian years synchronized approximately with Julian years, in order to avoid confusion with 


Athenian years, I shall designate Delian years as though they began and ended in one Julian year. 
Many of them actually began in December of the preceding year. 

2 Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 504, assigns the two months of Eupteres’ year, Lenaion and Bouphonion, to 
two different Delian Years, Bouphonion to 434 and Lenaion to 433. Lenaion, however, would have 
been the first month of Eupteres’ successor. See below. 
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coincided with Posideion in the vear of Krates’ predecessor. The Lenaion following 
the Bouphonion of Eupteres’ archonship belongs to Eupteres’ successor, a point 
which Dinsmoor’s restorations failed to take into consideration. 

These discredited restorations were alike based upon the assumption that the 
items in the Amphictyonic accounts were arranged in chronological sequence. 
There is no real justification for this assumption. On the contrary, the various 
items seem to be grouped topically. In the part of the document which we are 
now considering, we find grouped together at the end three records pertaining to 
sacred lands and fishing rights leased by the outgoing board of Amphictyonic 
officials. ‘The preceding paragraph deals with money loaned, not with leases. 
Thus, even though we assume a chronological listing of the leases, we need not 
conclude that the first lease was posterior to the loan. In fact, we have already seen 
that restorations based upon this assumption are unsatisfactory. 

There is no difficulty, however, when we assume that the first lease was previous 
to the loan, and as the loan was made in the second half of the Delian year and the 
first half of an Athenian year, it is obvious that Apseudes, the successor of Krates, 
was then in office. Working backward from Bouphonion (Metageitnion) in the 
summer of 433 to the Athenian month Posideion, and remembering that Posideion 
belonged to the Delian year of Eupteres, we find that Athenian Posideion was 
synchronous with Delian Lenaion, if the Athenian vear of Krates (4343) and the 
Delian vear of Eupteres (433) were both ordinary. 


Archonship Archonship of 
of Krates (4343) Eupteres (433) at 
at Athens Delos 
Posideion Lenaion 
Gamelion Hieros 
Anthesterion Galaxion 
Elaphebolion Artemision 
Mounichion Thargelion 
Thargelion Panamos 
Skirophorion Hekatombaion 
Hekatombaion Metageitnion 
Metageitnion Bouphonion 


If we insert an intercalary Posideion for Athens, we must also insert an intercalary 
Panamos for Delos. Otherwise Athenian Posideion would coincide with the last 
month of the vear of Eupteres’ predecessor. On the other hand, if we insert 
an intercalary Panamos without at the same time giving to Athens an intercalary 
Posideion, Posideion would have been synchronous with Delian Hieros and the 
Delian calendar would have been two months in advance of the Athenian. Since 
the lacuna apparently requires a name longer than Hieros,' and since a discrepancy 
of two months between the two calendars is inherently improbable, we are probably 
justified in restoring the month Lenaion as the equivalent of the Athenian month 


! The stone is not preserved, and the number of letters in each line varied. Since the numerals were 
larger than ordinary letters, the variation at times was considerable (Cf. Boeckh, Abh. Ak. Berl., 1834, 
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Posideion in the archonships of Krates at Athens and Eupteres at Delos. It follows 
that the Delian year 433 was intercalary if the Athenian year 434 3 was intercalary, 
and ordinary if the Athenian year was ordinary. 

Reversing the order of our first two correspondences to agree with our conclusion 
that the first lease antedated the loan, we can restore them as follows: 


ATHENS DELOs 
Year Month Archon Year Month Archon 
Lease I 434.3 Posideion Krates 433 (Lenaion) Eupteres 
Loan  Metageitnion (Apseudes) 433 Bouphonion Eupteres 
Lease II 433.2 (Gamelion) Apseudes 432 Hieros ----- ros 


Gamelion, the sixth month after Athenian Metageitnion, has been restored in the 
third correspondence as the Athenian equivalent of the Delian Hieros of 482 because 
Hieros is the sixth month after Bouphonion. There is no possibility of an inter- 
vening intercalary month in the Delian calendar. If there had been an intercalation 
at Athens, the sixth month would have been intercalary Posideion, Hoodniav piv 
debrepos Or EuBdrAwos. This alternative can probably be ruled out, first because 
the lacuna will not permit so long a restoration, and secondly because the two 
calendars would be two months apart. 

For these reasons, then, we must conclude that the Athenian vear 433 2 was not 
interealary. The year, 4343, as we have seen, may have been either intercalary 
or ordinary. Although the evidence is insufficient to establish this point, still we 
learn that for a period of thirteen or fourteen months the Delian calendar was 
consistently one month in advance of the Athenian, or to state the relationship 
more clearly, the Delian months began one month before the corresponding Athe- 
nian months. 

Since the character of the year 4332 is a matter of considerable importance for 
Athenian chronology, it will be well to consider the question from a different aspect. 
It will be therefore helpful to ascertain how the Athenian and Delian years would 
correspond with the seasons under the various possibilities permitted by the Delian 
evidence. Theoretically Greek lunar calendars revolved their years about some 
fixed point in the solar year, as for example the solstices and the equinoxes. So 
Athens used the summer solstice and Delos the winter solstice. When an eight-year 
cycle was used, as in Athens before Meton’s reforms, and possibly in Delos,! the 
years would normally begin, some before the solstice, if the solstice was the starting 
point of the year, and some after it.2. But, in view of the fact that the octaeteris 


pp. 23-42; Kirchhoff, 7.G., I', 283). Thus lines 12-19, as now restored, range from 56 to 61 letters, 
with an average (omitting line 17) of about 581% letters. The restoration of Lenaion in line 17 would 
give to it 55 letters. This would be reduced to 53 if ‘Iepé; is substituted for Anvady. There are no 
numerals in this line. In passing, it should be noted that line 13 has been incorrectly restored. The 
interest on 9 talents, 20 drachmas, for five years at ten percent, would amount to 4 talents, 3010 
drachmas, and the sum of principal and interest should therefore be restored as 13 talents, 3030 drach- 
mas (ATTTXXXA[AA). See Boeckh, op. cit. 

1 Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 506, postulates for Delos a sixteen-year cycle introduced “apparently in the 
fifth century.” He suggests that it was inaugurated in 435 B.C. 

2 The relationship between the solstice and the eight New Year's Days of a cycle would depend 
upon two factors, the order of ordinary and intercalary years within the cycle, and the time which had 
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produced an average year longer than the solar year, a progressive retardation of 
the calendar was inevitable. In a century and a half the retardation would amount 
approximately toa month. Thus every year would normally begin after the solstice. 
It follows, therefore, that there would have been nothing abnormal in the Athenian 
calendar before the reforms of Meton even though the average date for the new 
year was later than the solstice, providing of course that a series of several octaete- 
rides had passed without the omission of a regular intercalation. Furthermore, 
the divergence of a month between the Athenian and Delian calendars in 433 and 
432 could be explained readily by assuming that the Delian series of cycles had been 
adjusted to the sun more recently than the Athenian.! 

In reconstructing the two calendars for the period before Meton we must therefore 
seek a scheme in which the dates of Hekatombaion 1 (Athenian New Year’s day) 
and Lenaion 1 (Delian New Year’s day) will fall in close proximity to the two 
solstices. Since the Athenian months are consistently later than their Delian 
equivalents, we must assume that the Delian New Year was relatively closer to the 
solstice than the Athenian. The most convenient point of departure for our in- 
vestigations is Athenian Hekatombaion of the year 4382/1, for we know that it 
began about July 15, about two weeks and a half after the solstice.” 

A new question arises at this point. Did Meton arbitrarily subtract a month 
from, or add a month to, the Athenian year 433/2 so that his nineteen-year cycle 
should begin with a month which he considered suitable, or did he leave the year 
4332 unaltered? In other words, would the Metonic Hekatombaion of the year 
4321 have been Skirophorion (or Metageitnion) if the Metonic calendar had not 
gone into effect?? 

On a priori grounds one might argue that Meton made no radical change such 
as the omission or insertion of a full month, for the transition from the old system to 
the new would have been much easier if Skirophorion of the last octaeteris had been 
followed immediately by Hekatombaion of the first Metonic cycle. One might 
argue also that if he had made a change in the era of his cycle he would have followed 
the precedent of the octaeteric system and so arranged his dates for Hekatombaion 1 
that some would precede the solstice. This would have necessitated beginning 
the year 432 1 with the new moon of June 16. Since he did not make such a 
change, may we not assume that he took the year as he found it, beginning the first 
vear of his new cycle where the last year of the octaeteris ended? With this era, 
his nineteen-year cycle would permanently fix the position of Hekatombaion 1 
relative to the solstice approximately as it had been during the last octaeteris. 
Every new Metonic cycle would begin on or near July 15 and the other years of 
each cycle would normally begirf with the first new moon after the solstice. 

In any case, it is extremely uslikely that Meton inserted an extra month in 433, 2 
so as to delay the inauguration of his cycle until July 15, an unnecessary retardation 
elapsed since the cyclic scheme had been revised. The table given by Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronolo- 
gie, II, 382, illustrates this point. 

! Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 506, suggests that the Delian calendar had been given a fresh start in 435. 

? Cf. Dinsmoor, op. cit., pp. 311-321. 


§ Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 317, does not consider this question, although he believes that the transition 
from the old octaeteris to the new Metonic cycle necessitated adjustments of some sort. 
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of the Athenian year quite out of accord with previous custom. Furthermore, 
the Delian correspondences indicate that no such intercalation had been made. 
If an extra month had been intercalated, the Delian year 432 would have begun 
about Nov. 20, 433, more than a month before the solstice and therefore incon- 
ceivably early for any octaeteric system. This is true whether the thirteenth 
month of the year 433/2 was Posideion, the month which was usually doubled at 
Athens, or any later month. 

Still one might assume that the Athenian cycle had been functioning for so many 
years without modification that the year 4382/1 would have begun on August 14 
unless Meton omitted the intercalation which was scheduled for 433/2, or that he 
was forced to reduce the year 433/2 to eleven months if it was not intercalary. 
Both of these hypotheses, however, require us to postulate an anomalous intercala- 
tion between 480 and 432, for Hekatombaion 1, 480, is fixed with the help of astro- 
nomical data to the new moon of July 5,! and unless Athens inserted an extra 
month between 480 and 432, thereby retarding unnecessarily her whole religious 
and political life and accentuating the error which was inherent in the octaeteris, 
Hekatombaion 1, 432, would have coincided with the new moon of July 15, as it 
did in fact. Since there is no reason for postulating an irregularity such as this,? 
we are probably justified in assuming that Meton did not find it necessary to shorten 
433/2. We have seen too that he did not lengthen it, for had he done so, the Delian 
year would have begun in November. It is important to note here that the Delian 
year would have likewise begun in November if the Athenian year 433/2 had been 
intercalary for any reason. Thus we have corroborated our restoration of Gamelion 
as the Athenian equivalent of Hieros in 432, for the correspondence Gamelion- 
Hieros is inevitable if 433/2 was ordinary. 

As to the character of the years immediately preceding, the Delian evidence helps 
us little. Assuming, however, that no two intercalary years followed in succession, 
the following alternatives are possible for the unrevised pre-Metonic octaeteric 


cycle in Athens.* 


A B C Metonic Cycle 
Year Hek. 1 Hek. 1 Hek. 1 Hek. 1 
435/4 (I) July 18 (O) July 18 (O) July 18 -- -- 
434/3 (O) Aug. 8 (I) July 8 (I) July 8 -- -= 
4383/2 July 26 O July 26 July 26 -- -- 
4382/1 (1) July 15 (O) July 15 (1) July 15 O July 15 
431/0 (O) Aug. 3 (I) July 5 (O) Aug. 3 I July 5 


1 For a convenient summary of the evidence, see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, I?, 2. pp. 47 f. The 
solar eclipse of October 2, mentioned by Hdt., IX, 10, was not long after the battle of Salamis. Since 
Salamis was fought about the time of the Eleusinian Mysteries (ca. Boedromion 20), the eclipse prob- 
ably coincided approximately with the first of Pyanepsion. Working backward, we can establish the 
date of Hekatombaion 1 as given above. 

2 Meton may have found it necessary to make other minor corrections, such as the addition or 
subtraction of days, in order to make moons and months correspond, but this is quite a different matter. 

* The dates given in this table and elsewhere in the paper are based upon the table of astronomical 
new moons given by Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologie, I, pp. 547 ff. 
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It will be noted that alternatives 4 and C make the year 4832/1 intercalary, 
whereas in B the vear was ordinary as it was in fact in the first Metonic cycle.t| In 
other words the retardation of the Athenian calendar implicit in alternatives A 
and C had progressed so far as to make it advisable to postpone the intercalation 
scheduled for 432/1, the first year of the reformed Metonic calendar. On the other 
hand, the less advanced retardation of alternative B would have allowed Meton to 
retain the old order for the first vears of his new cycle. Expressed in other terms, 
alternative A represents the state of a Greek lunar calendar after about a hundred 
and fifty years of uninterrupted octaeterides. In this fashion it would be possible 
to bridge the gap between Solon and Meton.?. The retardation of alternative B is 
no more than would have resulted from the inauguration of a new series of eight-year 
cycles in the time of Kleisthenes.2. That of C is intermediate between A and B. 

The Athenian material, by itself, is insufficient to enable us to choose one of these 
three alternatives in preference to another. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
construct a similar table for Delos in order to discover whether Delos may provide 
a clue for the solution of the Athenian problem. We have already established an 
important correlation between the two calendars which will enable us to give precise 
dates for Lenaion 1 (Delian New Year) under the three alternatives given above. 
The Delian year 433 was like the Athenian year 434/3. If one was intercalary, so 


was the other, and vice versa. 


A! A? As B and C 
Year Lenaion 1 Lenaion 1 Lenaion 1 
434 O Jan. 12 I Dee. 13 (435) I Dee. 13(435) O Dee. 13 (435) 
433. O Jan. 1 O Jan. 1 O Jan. 1 I Dee. 2 (434) 
482 Dec. 20 (433) Dec. 20(433) O Dec. 20 (433) O Dec. 20 (433) 
431 O Jan. 8 O Jan. 8 I Dec. 9(482) (?) Dee. 9 (432) 


Unfortunately there is no certain clue in this evidence. Still it is worth noting 
that the dates for Lenaion 1, whether we take those of A', A’, and A*, which are 
grouped about the solstice, or those of B and C, which make the actual moon during 
which the solstice comes the first month of the Delian year, indicate that the cycle 


had been recently inaugurated. 
At this point it is necessary to refer to Dinsmoor’s suggestion that Delos in- 


augurated a sixteen-year cycle in 435. His cycle for the vears 434-432 agrees with 


' Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, p. 174; Cavaignac, Rev. des études anciennes, XXXI, 1929, 
p. 214; Dinsmoor, op. cit., pp. 330-332. 

2 Statements such as these are subject to an important proviso. The era of any given cyclical 
scheme cannot be determined even approximately until one knows the order of intercalations within 
a complete cycle, and the relation between the solstice and the New Year’s Days which had been 
established at the time when the new cycle was inaugurated. Thus our statements hold true only if 
the original cycle was so designed that Hekatombaion 1 never came more than fifteen days before, nor 
more than fifteen days after, the solstice. If the original cycle had been designed to make Heka- 
tombaion the month in which the solstice fell, or, in other words, if Hekatombaion 1 coincided with, or 
preceded, the solstice, then alternative B can be projected back to the time of Solon. 

’ For the sake of completeness it is worth noting that the dates given under B and C would hold if 
the Delian year 433 was intercalary, even though the Athenian year 4384/3 was ordinary. The Delian 
calendar, as we have seen (p. 7) would then be two months in advance of the Athenian, and the month 
Hieros would then have synchronized with Athenian Posideion. 
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alternatives B and C; that is, he believes that 483 was intercalary and 434 was 
ordinary. In support of this hypothesis he cites our Amphictyonic document.' 
We now know that the restorations which he proposed for this inscription must be 
rejected, and with them disappears the proof on which he bases his conclusions as 
to the character of 434 and 433. It is worth noting, however, that the unusually 
early dates given to Lenaion 1 by alternatives B and C can possibly be explained by 
Dinsmoor’s hypothesis that the cycle had been newly inaugurated in 435. The 
authors of the cycle may have intentionally placed the date of Lenaion 1 early in 
order to postpone as long as possible the necessity of tampering with the cycle. 

Though Dinsmoor’s sixteen-year Delian cycle is not certainly proved, and though 
the evidence for projecting it back into the fifth century is considerably weakened 
by the fact that the Delian evidence fails to prove that the year 433 was intercalary, 
the possibility still remains. 

We must now consider briefly the inscription known familiarly as the Sandwich 
marble. It contains the accounts of the Amphictyonic commissioners for the years 
377-373 B.C.: and from it we learn that in the summer of 374 Athenian Thargelion 
corresponded with the Delian month of that name and that Athenian Skirophorion 
was synchronous with Delian Panamos.? In other words, the discrepancy between 
the Delian and Athenian calendars which had existed in 433 had now disappeared. 
From this it follows that between Gamelion (Hieros) 432 and Skirophorion (Pana- 
mos) 374, Delos had intercalated one more month than Athens. In this period 
Dinsmoor’s tables give twenty-one intercalations to Athens.? Thus there must 
have been twenty-two Delian intercalations. Exactly the same number is required 
by Dinsmoor’s Delian sixteen-year cycle. 

Cycle I Years 432-420 5 intercalations 
Cycle II Complete (419-404) 6 ™ 

Cycle III Complete (403-388) 6 
Cycle IV Years 387-375 5 


99 


There is nothing in this agreement to prove that a sixteen-year cycle was then 
being used, for an eight-year cycle with intercalations regularly recurring in the 
order of alternatives A', A?, or A® would likewise have given Delos twenty-two 
intercalations. 

We may therefore conclude our analysis of the chronological data contained in 
our fifth-century Amphictyonic record with the statement that it proves directly 
only one thing, riz., that the Athenian year 433 2 was not intercalary. In addition 
to this, it has helped us to show that Meton made no radical change in the year 433 /2 
in anticipation of the introduction of his new nineteen-year cycle. The Athenian 
year followed its normal course, and Metonic Hekatombaion (432/1) followed 
Skirophorion of the old régime. Auzex B. Wust 
University or CINCINNATI 

1 Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 506. 

2 I. G., IP, 1635; Dittenberger, Sylloge,’ 153; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 104. 

* Dinsmoor, op. cit., pp. 424-426. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON GEOMETRIC POTTERY FROM HYMETTOS 
Puates I-III 


Tue discovery near the summit of Mount Hymettos of a large deposit of Geometric 
pottery, probably the remains of votive offerings discarded from a shrine, has already 
been reported.!. The vast amount of material obtained has been cleaned and sorted, 
and a vase-mender has spent more than two years fitting together the shattered frag- 
ments. Several hundred vases have now been more or less completely reconstituted, 
resulting in a collection of Geometric pottery of no little interest and significance. 
The general publication, which has been planned, can not be prepared for some little 
time yet; and it accordingly seems advisable to present ina brief article the important 
epigraphical material which came to light. 

Among the thousands of fragments of pottery recovered a scanty few were noted 
bearing letters of archaic incised inscriptions. "The whole mass of fragments, filling 
some seventy baskets and boxes, was subjected to painstaking examination, sherd 
by sherd; and this scrutiny eventually vielded a total of twenty-two inscribed pieces. 
Some of these are composed of several fragments which, joined together, allowed the 
restoration of two small cups; others are merely shattered bits. Two of the inscrip- 
tions are complete, one consisting of a single word, the other of the first three letters 
of the alphabet; the others are unfortunately all incomplete-and cannot be certainly 
restored. ‘Twenty of these inscriptions are scratched on vessels or sherds of Geo- 
metric style; one is on a fragment coated with fine black glaze,? and one is a single 
letter on a nondescript unpainted sherd. 

1. (Inventory No. 1.) A small cup (Plate I)* with one handle, put together from 
thirteen fragments; the rim and part of one side are missing, and have been restored 
in plaster. Fine pinkish clay. The vessel is well made: it has a small, flat bottom, a 
fairly wide body, and a sharply splaying rim. Height, 6.5 cm.; greatest diameter, 
8.9 cm.; diameter of base, 4.1 em. The cup is entirely covered (except the handle 
and the under side of the base) with a coat of glaze, mainly black in color, but 
thinning in streaks to brown and reddish brown. On the flat ribbon handle is a single 
broad stripe, running vertically, executed in the same glaze. 

On its exterior surface the cup bears a rather deeply scratched inscription, reading 
from right to left. The inscription begins just to the left of the handle and runs 
around the cup, descending at first gradually, then more sharply, until it passes below 
the handle to end beneath the first letter. The letters were cut in fine lines by 
means of a sharp implement; the glazed surface along the edges of these lines is 
crackled and frayed, showing that the inscription was cut after the cup had been 
glazed and fired. 

' Art and Archaeology, XVI, 207 f.; XVII, 285 f.; A.J.A. XXVIII, 337. 


* Not more than a half dozen scattered sherds of classical pottery came to light in the hollow, and 
there was perhaps a like number of fragments of Roman lamps. These pieces evidently had no connec- 
tion with the Geometric deposit; they must have been accidentally dropped in later times. 

* The illustrations include photographs and drawings of each inscription. The photographs are by 
H. Wagner of the German Archaeological Institute in Athens, the drawings by Piet de Jong. 
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The letters vary considerably in size: the largest, the first V, being 16 mm. high, 
and the smallest, O, barely 6 mm. An illustration of the inscription in facsimile, 
from a drawing by Mr. Piet de Jong, is offered in Figure 1. It reads: 


Fic. 1.—Inscription No. 1 


The first letter seems to be an N; the stroke to the left is almost certainly an c; and 
the name is undoubtedly to be restored as Nikodemos. The second word ends in 

. wes; before the . the lower ends of three strokes appear and between them and 
the ¢ there is space for one or two letters. This must presumably be a patronymic 
accompanying the name Nikodemos, or a gens name; the early date of the inscrip- 
tion would seem at all events to preclude a demotic. Its initial letter is almost cer- 
tainly ¢, of which what seems to be a small part of the circle is visible, together with 
the lower end of the vertical bar. Since the first two broken strokes are correctly 
spaced for the legs of A or A, and the third seems to belong to an. (though other let- 
ters like T, Y and P are not excluded), it is tempting to restore ®[:\a:jides, and if this is 
correct, it is apparent that Nikodemos was not a citizen of humble rank, but a mem- 
ber of an old and distinguished family; but there are many other possible restora- 
tions. 

The third word, preserved without missing letters, is clear, karaziyov, an early 
antecedent of an Aristophanic epithet, which gives the key to the character of the 
document with which we are dealing. The same term occurs scratched on a Greek 
lamp now in the British Museum,' although there it appears in the superlative form. 

The fourth word in our inscription Aco . . . . des is evidently another proper 
name. Traces of the fourth letter are preserved, but they are not enough to make 
the reading certain: it may have been v, or possibly we have the remnant of the first 
stroke of av. There is space for three further letters, perhaps four, before the termi- 
nation . . . cées is reached. 

Following this name three letters are visible, eo, the significance of which is not 
clear to me, although the possibility of a name such as ’Epiadiov may be men- 
tioned. They seem to have been deliberately erased by the inscriber, who carefully 
chipped away the surface of the vase in order to delete them. Perhaps he had 
originally intended to add another word, but for some reason changed his mind and 
decided to have his inscription end with Leo . . . . des. 


1 Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum, p. 34, no. 30. Cf. also 
Catalogue of Vases, IV, F 598. The inscription is regarded with suspicion. 
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This little document thus appears to be a vituperative graffito somewhat analo- 
gous to certain inscriptions found cut on rocks and stones on the island of Thera.! 

2. (Inventory No.6.) Asmallcup (Plate IT), reconstituted from twenty fragments; 
most of the handle, much of the opposite side, and bits here and there are missing. 
Height 7.4 cm.; greatest diameter 10.2 cm.; diameter of base 4.6 em. The cup is 
very similar to No. 1 in shape and, like it, is made of fine pink clay. The surface, 
both inside and out, is coated with thin black glaze in which the lines of the brush 
may be distinguished. The handle was not so coated, but was marked with painted 
bands running vertically. The inside of the rim bore four fine parallel lines, painted 
against the background of the clay. 

On the exterior of the cup was scratched an inscription in two lines, if they are not 
indeed two separate inscriptions. The upper line, not far below the rim, apparently 
began immediately to the left of the handle, ran around the vessel from right to left, 
and terminated when it reached the handle again. The lower line, just above the 
base, seems to have had its beginning approximately under the handle, and to have 
run from right to left for about one third of the distance around the cup. 

The letters were very well cut by means of a delicate sharp implement; the ragged 
breaking of the glaze along the edges of the incision shows clearly that the cutting 
was done after the pot had been painted and fired. 

The letters vary in height from 11 mm. to 16mm. The inscription is reproduced 
in Figure 2 from a developed drawing by P. de Jong. A transliteration follows: 


raprere.. 


Fic. 2.—Inscription No. 2 


I am not able to determine the sense of the inscription. 

3. (Inventory No. 54.) Fragment from the rim of the side of a small cup, similar 
in shape to No. 1 (Fig. 3). Height 3.9 em.; width 3.8 em. The clay is fine, of a 
pinkish gray color. The vessel was coated both inside and outside with black glaze 
which changes here and there to brown. Along the interior of the rim were three 
fine lines running horizontally. A tiny remnant of the handle, visible at the fracture 
on the right, shows that this piece was broken away immediately to the left of the 
handle of the cup. 

Remains of two lines of writing appear on this small fragment (Fig. 3). The 
upper, beginning just to the left of the handle, is in the retrograde style; it was in- 

XII, 3, 586 ff. 
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scribed with a very fine, pointed implement, after the cup had been fired. The let- 
ters, which are neatly formed, vary from 7 mm. to 11 mm. in height. The second 
letter, counting from the right, was written reversed; it is clearly a lambda. The 
seven letters preserved spell out the proper name T)esias. 

Only scanty traces of the second line are left, consisting merely of parts of two 
letters. They seem much more roughly scratched than those of the upper line. 
One appears to be an a; the other is not legible. 

4. (Inventory No. 62.) Fragment from the rim and the upper part of the side of 
a small cup (Fig. 3), similar in shape to No. 1. Height 2.8 em.; width 4em. Fine 
grayish buff clay. The cup was coated inside and out with a wash of brownish black 
glaze, which has now for the most part disappeared. Along the inner side of the lip 
were five parallel lines. 

There were probably two lines of writing on the exterior of the cup. Six letters of 
the upper line are preserved: they are very neat and delicate, and must have been 
incised with an extremely fine, sharp implement. No chipping or flaking of the 
glaze is visible along the lines of the incision, but the cutting was presumably done 
after the cup had been fired. The letters vary from 6 mm. to 7 mm. in height, ex- 
cept the O, which is much smaller. The inscription (Fig. 3), was written from right 
to left, and reads as follows Jorerw|. This may well be the beginning of a proper name 
such as 6 re Iiv[éapo;, or it might possibly be interpreted ér]ére ziv[os; but these are 
merely conjectures. 

Below the 7 of the upper line appears a mark which looks like the top of a letter; 
and this is the evidence for the suggestion made above, that there were originally 
two lines of writing on the cup. 

5. (Inventory No. 63.) Fragment from the side, near the rim, of a small cup, 
similar to No. 1 in shape. Height 3.7 cm.; width 3.4 em. (Fig. 3). The clay is fine 
in quality, pinkish buff in color. The cup was coated outside with brownish black 
glaze, now almost all gone; inside with similar glaze, perhaps thinner and therefore 
slightly lighter in tone. : 

The letters of the inscription were cut with a fine and fairly sharp implement; 
there are very slight traces of flaking of the glaze along the edges of the incisions. 
The letters are somewhat jumbled and confused, and are not easy to decipher; in 
height they vary from 5 mm. to 12mm. They were probably written from right to 
left, and we seem to have preserved |ra7o! or |r.a70|, but I do not know how the words 
are to be divided. Traces of a second line appear lower on the cup. 

6. (Inventory No. 64.) Fragment from the rim and the upper part of the side of 
a small cup like No. 1 in shape. Height 3.1 cm.; width 2.3 em. (Fig. 3). The cup 
was made with very thin walls; the clay is finely levigated, pinkish buff in color. 
The vessel was coated outside and inside with a somewhat dull reddish brown glaze; 
three parallel lines in the same paint run along the inside of the rim. 

The exterior of the cup bore an inscription reading from right to left. It is written 
in a most delicate style, and must have been made with an extremely fine, pointed 
implement. A slight raggedness and flaking along the edges of the incision indicate 
that the cup was inscribed after baking. 
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The letters, only three of which are preserved, vary from 4 mm. to 6 mm. in 
height. The group Eié{ might well be the beginning of a proper name. 

7. (Inventory No. 67.) A small fragment from the side of a pot of uncertain 
shape. Height 2.2 cm.; width 2.7 em. (Fig. 4). Good pinkish buff clay. The 
vessel was coated with red glaze, both inside and outside. 

The letters of the inscription were rather deeply cut with a fine, sharp implement 
and the incision is very regular and carefully executed. It was no doubt done after 
the pot had been glazed and fired, although the traces of flaking of the glaze along 
the edges of the cutting are of the slightest. The letters vary in height from 5 mm. 
to 7 mm.; parts of only six are preserved and they evidently read from right to left. 
Three alone are certain, the r, a, and the e, and I have not been able to decipher the 
others satisfactorily. The reading might be |ravrn[ or 7e]7apr7]. 

8. (Inventory No. 68.) Fragment from the rim and the side of a small cup like 
No. 1 in shape. Height 3.1 cm.; width 4.3 cm. Fine buff clay. The cup was 
coated both inside and outside with brownish black glaze, except for the inner side of 
the rim, which bore the usual three parallel lines. 

The letters of the inscription (Fig. 4), were cut with a very fine, sharp implement; 
a slight raggedness along the edges of the incision shows that the cutting was done 
after the vessel had been painted and fired. The inscription runs from right to left. 
The letters vary not a little in size: the o is 4 mm. high, the 7 6 mm., the a 8 mm. 
The v has a height of 11 mm., but the implement seems to have slipped when the 
right stroke was being made, and the lower continuation of this line is probably 
accidental. 

Only six letters are preserved: they read avroue{ and apparently form the beginning 
of a proper name, such as A’ropédwv. 

9. (Inventory No. 72.) Fragment from the rim and the side of a small cup, like 
No. 1 in shape. A portion of the handle is also preserved. Height 3.9 em.; width 
3.8cm. Fine pinkish buff clay. Inside and outside the cup was coated with smooth 
reddish glaze; two or more parallel lines ran along the inside of the rim, and five 
vertical lines appear on the handle. 

The inscription (Fig. 4), began just to the left of the handle, and it ran from right 
to left. Only two letters are preserved: they were cut with a fine, pointed implement 
after the vessel was fired. The M is 11 mm. high, the Y 16mm. These two letters 
uv[ perhaps formed the beginning of a proper name. 

10. (Inventory No. 2.) A small shallow bowl or dish, reconstructed from ten 
fragments (Fig. 5); one of the two round handles, the greater part of the base, and 
most of one side are missing, and have been restored in our drawing. Height 4.3 
cm.; greatest diameter 12.5 cm.; diameter of base ca. 4.8 em. Good pinkish clay. 
The vessel is well made, though not with very thin walls. The decoration, in thin 
red or reddish brown glaze, is simple, consisting merely of horizontal bands. Three 
broad bands run around the lower part of the bowl; above them are three or four 
fine lines, and then again, along and just below the rim, is a single broad wavy band. 
The rim turns out and is somewhat flattened on top; its upper surface seems to have 
been decorated with groups of parallel transverse dashes. 

On the middle of one side, between the two handles, are three letters which appear 
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to have been scratched with a fine, sharp implement. The ragged edge of the glaze 
along the incision shows that the cutting was done after the glaze had been applied 
and the vessel fired. The letters, which have a height of 11 mm. to 12 mm., must be 
read downward from the rim, that is, in a direction from left to right. The letters 
seem rather crudely drawn, though not in an utterly primitive style. They are the 


No. 9 


Fic. 4.—Ivscriptions Nos. 7, 8, 9 


first three letters of the alphabet, A B A, and our document is thus clearly an incom- 
plete abecedarium. Its chief claim to interest lies in the fact that it is written on a 
Geometric vase. The sharply angular forms of the letters are noteworthy. 

11. (Inventory No. 25.) Fragment from the lower part of the side of the base of a 
small cup (Fig. 6), similar to No. 1 in shape. Height 2.8 em.; width 2.9em. This 
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cup, too, shows in the fracture a fine pink clay. The exterior appears to have been 
coated with a brownish glaze, the interior with dull black paint. 

Of the inscription which once occupied the outer surface of the cup only two letters 
are now preserved. They were cut with a delicate, but blunt implement after the 
vessel had been fired: the cutting was somewhat carelessly done, and the edges of the 
incision are ragged. The O is 9mm. high, the s 16 mm. The inscription almost 
certainly read from left to right, and these two letters might be the termination of a 
masculine name of the first declension in the nominative case . . .los. Traces of a 
following letter appear to the right. 

12. (Inventory No. 66.) Fragment from the side, near the rim, of a small cup 
(Fig. 6), similar in shape to No. 1. Height 2.4em.; width 2.2em. The clay is fine, 
light buff in color. The surface of the cup, inside and out, was coated with brownish 
black glaze. 

The inscription was carefully incised with a fine, pointed implement, after the 
vessel had been fired. Only three letters and part of a fourth are preserved; they 
seem to read from left to right. They vary considerably in size, the O being 3.5 mm. 
high, the N 7 mm.; the M is much higher still, but it looks as if the implement slipped 
when the left stroke of the M was being made, and accidentally ran down the side of 
thecup. The first letter seems to have been @ but what the stroke beneath it is I do 
not know; perhaps it belonged to a second line of writing. 

A possible restoration for the inscription is 


[T'va]0ov pl’ avédexer] 


13. (Inventory No. 69.) Fragment from the rim and side of a small cup (Fig. 6), 
similar in shape to No. 1. Height 2.6 cm.; width 6.2 em. Fine pinkish buff clay. 
The cup was coated inside and out with a brownish black glaze, except along the 
inner side of the rim, which bore four parallel horizontal lines. 

Only parts of two letters remain of the inscription which once occupied the side of 
the vessel. They were fairly deeply cut with a delicate, but not extremely sharp 
implement; and they seem to have had a height of about 13.5 mm. They appear to 
be written from left to right. Iam unable to offer an entirely satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of these letters; see under No. 14. 

This fragment almost certainly belongs to the cup described under No. 14. 

14. (Inventory No. 70.) Part of a small cup, similar to No. 1 in shape, put to- 
gether from eight fragments (Fig. 6). Preserved are the handle, a portion of the 
rim, and part of the side. Height 6.6 cm.; width ca. 9 em. (developed 13 em.). 
Fine pinkish buff clay. The cup bore a coating of brownish black or black glaze 
both inside and outside except on the inner side of the rim, where faint traces of four 
parallel lines appear, and on the handle which is decorated by four parallel vertical 
lines. 

Parts of two letters only are preserved. They appear immediately to the left of 
the handle as if the inscription were written in the retrograde style, but the letters 
themselves seem to read from left to right. The letters are fairly deeply incised with 
a rather sharp implement, and were made after the cup was fired. The final letter, 


P, is 13 mm. high. 
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Fic. 6.—Inscriptions Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14 
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The two letters seem to be [ P, and I think our document preserves the remnants of 
another incomplete abecedarium. The two letters of No. 13 (which, as already 
stated, almost certainly belongs to the same cup) might then be dy, forming part of 
the same alphabetic series. If this be the case, the inscriber no doubt used our cup 
as a practice piece; and it is interesting to note that he must have begun his elemen- 
tary studies in letters with yz. 

To the right of the handle, and 6 em. distant from it, is one further isolated sign or 
letter, apparently a X; it is 19 mm. high, and is rather uncertainly made, with a du- 
plication of one of the lower strokes. The writer may have been experimenting with 
letters not entirely familiar to him. 

15. (Inventory No. 71.) The lower part of a small jug; the neck, rim and handle 
are missing (Fig. 7). Height 4.4 cm.; greatest diameter 6.8cm. The jug originally 
had a high neck, rising from a low, flattened, spherical body. The walls were fairly 
thick, and show in the fractures a good buff clay. The vessel was decorated in 
brownish black and reddish brown glaze in a familiar system of horizontal bands and 
lines. In the main zone around the middle of the body is a row of irregular circles. 

The inscription is on the lower face of the bottom of the jug. It consists of four 
letters, fairly deeply cut with a fine, but somewhat blunt implement, after the pot 
was fired. The inscription reads from left to right. The letters vary slightly in 
height, the A being 13 mm., the A 18 mm., the E 16 mm., and the 2 18 mm. high. 

I think the inscription forms a single word, for some reason written in two lines, 
although there was ample space for the final letter in the first line, and that it is to be 
read yans. For a similar form (of much later date) with the omission of the inter- 
vocalic « see R.E.G. XLV, 1932, p. 214: dpos reuévos “AOevaas, a boundary inscription 
found recently in the Attic deme Probalinthos.! 

16. (Inventory No. 73.) Fragment from the lower part of the side of a small cup 
(Fig. 8), similar to No. 1 in shape, composed of two pieces joined together. Height 
2.1em.; width 5.3em. Good grayish buff clay. The surface is badly worn, but ap- 
pears to have been coated with brownish black glaze, inside as well as outside. 

Only three letters are preserved; they were very neatly cut with a fine implement 
after the cup was glazed and fired. There is only a slight variation in size, the 
having a height of 5 mm.,the E7 mm., and theN6mm._ The inscription reads from 
left to right and suggests that the cup was a dedicatory offering: avé|dev. 

17. (Inventory No. 74.) A tiny fragment, probably from the same pot as No. 16, 
the clay and the glaze being identical with those of the latter (Fig. 8). Height 2 
em.; width 2.8 em. 

The letters are small and were carefully cut with a fine implement after the pot 
had been fired. ‘They measure about 5 mm. to 6 mm. in height, and read from left 
toright. The first letter seems to be f, the third is certainly (though very faint) P, 
and the fourth is probably |. Mep{. . . . . may be part of a proper name, the sub- 
ject of 

18. (Inventory No. 75.) A small fragment (Fig. 8), almost certainly from the 
same pot as Nos. 16 and 17. The clay and the glaze are identical with those of the 
latter. Height 2.2 cm.; width 3.5 em. 

1 For this reference and for much good advice I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Allen B. West. 
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Only traces of four letters are left, and I am not able to decipher them satisfac- 
torily. The letter at the right is 6.5 mm. high. 

19. (Inventory No. 65.) Fragment from the broad neck of a jug, put together 
from four smaller sherds (Fig. 9). Height 8 em.; width 9.5 em. The clay is of 


No. 22 


Fic. 10.—Inscriptions Nos. 21, 22 


good quality, pinkish buff in color; the walls of the vessel were from 4 mm. to 5 mm. 
thick. 

The jug was decorated in reddish brown glaze in a characteristic Geometric style. 
Around the neck ran a broad zone, bordered by two parallel lines above and below; 
in the zone was represented a procession of long-legged animals, doubtless intended 
as horses, moving toward the right. Only two of these horses are now preserved, 
but there must originally have been three to complete the circuit of the neck. Be- 
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neath each horse is a diamond-shaped figure, divided by crossing lines into four 
similar figures, each dotted at its centre. 

Behind the last horse, that is, at the left end of our fragment, one incised letter and 
traces of a second appear, scratched with a fine, pointed implement. They seem to 
be written from left to right. The first letter is certainly A, and it is 12 mm. high; 
the second appears to be =, but it is not very clear; possibly it is an incomplete B, in 
which case this fragment also must be assigned to the class of abecedaria. There is 
no trace of other letters. 

20. (Inventory No. 76.) Fragment from the handle of a cup, together with a 
small bit of the rim (Fig. 8). Height 3.5 em.; width 2.6 em. Good pinkish buff 
clay. The cup was probably coated with black glaze. There are five horizontal 
lines across the top of the handle; below them are six parallel vertical lines. Traces 
of similar parallel lines still appear on the inner side of the rim. 

On the top of the handle, and slightly overlapping the rim, is a single large letter, 
probably xX. It is 2 em. high, and was incised in fine letters with a fine, pointed im- 
plement. Farther down the handle is another scratch, perhaps an +; what it sig- 
nifies is not clear to me. 

21. (Inventory No. 77.) A small fragment of coarse nondescript ware (Fig. 10). 
Height 2.4 cm.; width 2.8 em.; thickness of wall 6 mm. Pinkish buff clay, not so 
well levigated as that of the foregoing specimens. Traces of reddish brown glaze 
appear on the exterior surface, but not on the interior. 

. On the outside of the fragment is a single letter, A, fairly deeply incised, but not so 
carefully done as in the preceding examples. The A is 12 mm. high. 

22. (Inventory No. 61.) Fragment from the rim and the side of a small cup with 
angular profile (Fig. 10). Height 2.3 em.; width 4.5 cm. Fine pinkish clay. The 
cup seems to have been completely coated, both inside and out, with excellent black 
glaze; and it should no doubt be assigned to the sixth century. In fabric it is quite 
different from the foregoing pieces and obviously much later in date. 

The letters of the inscription were cut with a fine, but not sharply pointed imple- 
ment; in general they are much heavier than those on the Geometric sherds. A 
slight fraying of the glaze along the edges of the incision shows that the cutting was 
done after the vessel had been fired. The height of the letters varies from 6 mm. to 
7 mm.; only four are preserved: ! 


Jopo6| 


The second letter is probably p, although it has an unusual form; at the extreme 
right is a trace of the following letter, an upright stroke, perhaps the vertical bar of 
an E; and the group may be part of a proper name such as Alopé6[eos. 

The forms of the letters in the foregoing inscriptions deserve a somewhat closer 
scrutiny. With the exception of ¢ and the aspirate the whole of the Attic alphabet 
is represented on our fragments; and the accompanying table (PI. III), gives a con- 

1 Apparently the writing is retrograde; in that case this relatively late sherd is the only one from 
Hymettos on which the top of the writing was not determined by the top of the vase; and one might infer 


that it was already a fragment when the inscription was scratched upon it. The Geometric sherds on 
the contrary all seem to have been inscribed while the vases to which they belong were still intact. 
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venient comprehensive view of the material.'| Nine inscriptions are retrograde 
(Nos. 1 to 9), the others read from left to right; but there seems to be no essential 
difference in the letter forms except in direction. 

The letter A occurs twelve times in eight inscriptions. It has a fairly regular up- 
right shape, with the crossbar almost always sloping slightly upward in the direction 
of the writing. The first stroke is usually the longer, and the second is in most in- 
stances slightly curved. In general these examples give the impression of belonging 
to a more advanced stage than the primitive A lying on its side which occurs on the 
jug from the Dipylon.? 

The letter B appears only once, on No. 10, in a rather sharply angular form. 

The letter A is represented three times, in its customary Attic form, but with 
slightly curving legs. 

The letter A occurs twice in complete state, and twice incompletely preserved; it 
has a narrow shape, and the right hand stroke (in the retrograde) tends to be vertical. 

The most frequent letter is E which appears in ten of our documents with a total of 
sixteen examples. The crossbars always slope downward away from the vertical 
stroke, in the direction of the writing; the upper and the lower are occasionally longer 
than the middle bar, but this is not an invariable rule. The vertical stroke almost 
without exception extends below the lowest crossbar, and frequently it projects also 
at the top. 

The letter © occurs three times, regularly in the form of a small circle enclosing a 
cross. 

The letter | is represented certainly five times, always as a plain vertical stroke. 

The letter K appears once, in No. 1, essentially in its regular later form. 

The letter V is found three times, in the usual Attic form. In our document No. 
3, which is written in the retrograde style, the ) was scratched in the reversed direc- 
tion. 

The letter M occurs five times, once each in five inscriptions; its form is regular, 
with the first stroke invariably much longer than the others, and the last stroke very 
short. 

There are four examples of the letter N, each made like the M with a very long first 
stroke and a short final one. 

The letter 0, occurring nine times in seven documents, is always relatively small, 
and is never very well formed, probably owing to the difficulty of incising a perfect 
circle without the use of a compass. 

The letter" is represented only twice certainly; it is relatively narrow, the bar at 
the top is not perfectly horizontal and the second downward stroke is short. 

The letter P occurs four times, always in a rather tall and slender form with 
rounded head. 

Eight examples of the letter ¢ are preserved in five documents; in six instances it is 
made with three strokes, as might be expected in early Attic, but the shape is not 

1 The table was prepared for me by John L. Caskey, to whom I am greatly indebted. 


? Collignon-Couve, Cat. des Vases Peints du Musée National d’ Athénes, no. 253; Studniczka, Ath. 
Mitt. XVIII, 1893, pl. X; Furtwingler, Ath. Mitt. VI, 1881, 106 ff., pl. 3. 
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exactly uniform. Twice in our inscription No. 1, however, a four-stroke variety 
occurs, though the other form is also represented once in the same document. 

The letter T appears nine times in six inscriptions. The crossbar at the top is 
usually short and not regularly horizontal; in five instances the vertical stroke pro- 
jects slightly above it. Once the vertical stroke is very long, but it may be due to 
accidental slipping of the implement. 

In its four occurrences the letter Y has a fairly uniform shape; it is made with one 
long almost vertical stroke from which branches a shorter slanting stroke. 

The letter ¢ occurs only once; it is made with a long vertical stroke crossing a small 
circle. 

The letter X is represented three times; it is regular in shape, except that it seems 
to lie almost on its side. 

With regard to content the vield of these fragmentary inscriptions on pottery from 
Mt. Hymettos is naturally meager, comprising merely two names, a vituperative 
graffito, and two (or perhaps three) childishly incomplete abecedaria. But the oc- 
currence of the latter is surely more than a fortuitous coincidence; it must be taken 
as offering a significant clue in estimating the real importance of these documents. 
For they are evidently trial pieces, naive experiments, belonging to a period when the 
knowledge of writing was beginning to spread. 

A study of the forms of the letters themselves shows that they are by no means the 
first uncertain attempts to inscribe such characters. Almost all are well and regu- 
larly shaped, no longer crude and primitive, but already established and conven- 
tional; and this fact must mean that a period of development had already been 
passed. The jug from the Dipylon' has cruder and more irregular letter forms: the 
A lies on its side, A is used for v, acharacter somewhat like the s on the Hymettos pots 
serves both for | and s, and the Pf is curved at the top instead of angular. These 
features make the inscription on the Dipylon jug look more archaic than those on 
our sherds, which are characterized by the upright A, the | formed with a single 
straight line, and the presence of the non-Phoenician letters ¢ and x. 

As we have seen, these inscriptions are sadly incomplete and now appear for the 
most part only on small sherds. But the evidence seems clear that they were not 
originally written on sherds: they were inscribed on whole pots. The position of the 
inscription is always determined with reference to the top of the pot, and the letters 
are never wrong side up in relation to the rim; furthermore, where enough is pre- 
served to indicate, it is evident that the writing ran around the whole body of the 
vessel. The letters were certainly incised after the vase had been made and fired, 
but before it was broken; and since we are dealing with a considerable number of 
pots of ordinary household fabric, it must mean that the interval between the mak- 
ing of the vase and the writing was not long. In other words the inscriptions may, 
for purposes of dating, be regarded as contemporary with the pottery. 

The importance of this inscriptional material from Hymettos thus lies in the con- 
vineing evidence it gives us that knowledge of writing was already beginning to be 
disseminated in Greece during the latter part of the period when Geometric pottery 


' Ath. Mitt. XVIII, 1893, pl. X. 
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was still being made and used. Through the researches of B. Schweitzer! and 
others the chronology and history of the Geometric styles have been placed on a 
firm foundation. Byapainstaking collection and analysis of the evidence Schweitzer 
has shown that the Geometric style had begun to wane early in the eighth 
century and that it slowly died out toward the end of that century, a conclusion 
which Dragendorff, and Pfuhl have also reached, to mention only afew. Schweitzer 
and Poulsen? date the Dipylon jug to the first half of the eighth century; and on 
ceramic grounds the inscribed pots from Hymettos, with their somewhat more 
developed letter forms, may, I think, be assigned to the middle of that century. 

Since the foregoing account of the inscribed pottery from Hymettos was written 
Professor Rhys Carpenter has published an interesting article‘ in which he en- 
deavors to show that the alphabet could not have reached Greek lands before the 
closing years of the eighth century, and that it was first introduced into Attica in the 
opening decades of the seventh. It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss 
the arguments he advances; but I think that the inscriptions on Geometric pottery, 
which have been coming to light from time to time, necessitate a further study of the 
problem and a revision of his conclusions. The jug from the Dipylon is no longer 
an isolated phenomenon. A sherd decorated in the Dipylon style and bearing a 
painted inscription was found on the Acropolis;* several pieces with scratched letters 
are recorded for the same period from Thera;* Mrs. Stillwell has recovered inscribed 
pottery of equally early date at Corinth; ’ and to this published material may now be 
added the twenty fragmentary inscriptions from Hymettos. It seems to me that 
these documents give a starting point of much greater security in an attempt to solve 
the problem than the incomplete evidence from Semitic epigraphy. 

The differences that Professor Carpenter points out between the letters on the 
Mesha stone and those on the Cyprus bowl, though numerous, are for the most part 
relatively slight. It is quite conceivable that the Greeks borrowed their alphabet 
from documents more or less nearly contemporary with the former. For no race in 
the Mediterranean area was more alert than the Hellenic, more quick to modify, to 
adapt, and to create new from old. Schweitzer has shown from his study of Geo- 
metric pottery § that the early eighth century was exactly the period in which rela- 
tions between Hellas and the east (through Cyprus) were beginning to be close. 
Well informed Greeks, those who might be expected to take up writing, could surely 
keep themselves familiar with the latest scriptural developments in Phoenicia. But 
even if it be granted that the Greeks adopted their alphabet after the modifications 
which appear in the Phoenician letter forms on the Cyprus bow] had been effected, 
who can say when those changes were actually introduced? According to Professor 
Carpenter’s statement more than a century elapsed between the writing on the 


1 Untersuchungen zur Chronologie und Geschichte der geometrischen Stile in Griechenland, II, Ath. Mitt. 
43, 1918., pp. 1 ff. * Dragendorff: Thera, II, 232; Pfuhl: Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, I, 59. 

§ Ath, Mitt. 43, 1918, pp. 141 ff.; Poulsen, Die Dipylongraber u. die Dipylonvasen, 106 f. Pfuhl dates 
the inscription ca. 700 B.c. (op. cit. I, 35) apparently regarding it as later than the pot itself. Hiller v. 
Girtringen assigns it to the eighth century: Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, X1, 357. 


4 A.J.A. 37, 1933, 8 ff. 5 Graef: Die Vasen von der Akropolis, no. 309, pl. 11. 
6 Thera, II, 63, Fig. 217; I.G. XII, 3, 983 f., 986 ff. 
7 A.J.A. 37, 1933, pp. 605-10. 8 Ath. Mitt. 43, 1918, pp. 148 ff. 
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Mesha stone and that on the bowl, and no document from those intervening years is 
cited. For all that we can tell, the changes may already have been made in the 
ninth century. The evidence on the Phoenician side thus suffers from a serious gap 
at the most critical point for this investigation. Until that gap is filled one is surely 
treading on safer ground in beginning with the earliest inscriptions found in Greece 
itself, the inscriptions on Geometric pottery, the dating of which is now well estab- 
lished on ceramic evidence. 

Cart W. BLEGEN 
University oF CINCINNATI 
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A suGGESTIVE feature of the Curculio is the reminiscence of Macedonian invasion 
of the East, and this feature was certainly borrowed from the original Greek comedy. 
The amazing rapidity of the conquests of the captain Therapontigonus who sub- 
dued half the nations in twenty days (447-8) is a playful exaggeration of the speed 
with which Alexander the Great swept through hostile countries and armies. 
Clearly, Therapontigonus is a second Alexander who has arrived in Caria from India 
(430) and will set up there as a memorial of his deeds a solid statue seven feet 
high to be made from the gold of Philippeans, ex auro Philippo (440). Alexander 
had left in India armor and bridles larger than their normal size ! in order to impress 
posterity, as apparently Therapontigonus with his seven-foot statue hoped to do. 
The mention of this statue of Philippean gold may have brought a smile to the 
faces of those Athenians who had seen the gold and ivory statue of Philip in the 
Philippeion within the sacred enclosure of Zeus at Olympia, while all the Athenians 
may easily have classed the gold statue of Therapontigonus with the gold statues of 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes which were set up in Athens on motion of 
Stratocles.2, Nor could the Athenians have failed to penetrate the thin disguise of 
the name Therapontigonus, especially if it was pronounced with a slight pause after 
the x. For then it was sufficiently close to 6epa7-wy (’Av)riyovos to suggest the ambi- 
tious Macedonian Demetrius Poliorcetes, the devoted and constant companion- 
in-arms, the 6epazwv of his father (or uncle) Antigonus,* who longed to be Alexander’s 
successor in a vast empire. Just as Patroclus was the @eparwv of Achilles‘ so 
Demetrius was the @eparwv of Antigonus. Plutarch says of the young Mithridates, 
who was the friend of the youthful Demetrius, that he was in attendance (Mepazeve) 
upon Antigonus.* What was said of Mithridates is implied for Demetrius. In 
Homeric language they were 6eparovres “Apnos.® 

The division of the name of the captain in a way to suggest Separwy and ’Avri-yovos 
would have been quite in keeping with the word play of the time. The interpreters 
of dreams summoned to explain Alexander’s nocturnal vision of a satyr whom he 
pursued and captured, divided the word carupos into ca and ripos, and translated the 
division “his Tyre,” predicting thereby that the city of Tyre which Alexander was 
then besieging would be taken and become “his Tyre”: 24 yevqoerac Tipos.? So the 
playful interpretation of the captain’s name as the “‘Companion-in-Arms of An- 
tigonus”’ was easy enough for an Athenian audience, since Demetrius was regent 
of Athens for Antigonus, where he was so fantastically deified as to disgust any 
citizen who still retained a vestige of Periclean pride. 

In the opening scene of the Curculio, Phaedromus arrives at the house of the 
leno where an old woman watches over Planesium, a virgin, with whom he is 
desperately in love. He plans to take her away from Therapontigonus, who has 

1 Plut., Alez., 62. ? Diodorus xx, 46, 2; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 66. 

3 obv Kai Plut., Demet.. 3. 4 Jl. XVI, 244. 5 Demet., 4. 

6 Iliad, 11, 110; C. Lamarre, [Hist. de la Litt. Lat. 1, p. 317, note, derives the name Therapontigonus 


from Separwv and &yav, and construes the compound as “‘serviteur de la guerre.” 7 Plut., Alez., 24. 
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arranged to buy the maid. There is an altar of Venus before the house where 
Phaedromus has vowed to offer a breakfast (71-4). The mention of Venus four 
times in four successive verses becomes suggestive when a moment later (76) we are 
told that the name of the old hag with Planesium is Leaina. Although this name 
was common enough for an hetaira, it is quite probable that many Athenians were 
immediately reminded of the Leaina who was mistress of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
because the Athenians had deified her as Venus Leaina.'. The altar of Venus before 
the house is equally appropriate to Planesium, whose name, occurring only in this 
play, obviously is based on the word zdavns “planet.” She is, as it were, the planet 
Venus. ‘Three times in the play she is called Venus.?. This title for a loved one 
was sufficiently common, but in this instance received a distinctly planetary con- 
notation in the phrase “* Venus noctuvigila” (195). The second of the two mis- 
tresses of Demetrius who were deified as Venus and given shrines was Lamia. She 
was also enshrined in a vaés by the Thebans according to Polemo.* The house of 
the /eno with the altar of Venus before it, and with Leaina (Venus) and Planesium 
(the planet Venus) within it, is a fairly drastic caricature of the two divine courtesans 
of Demetrius, one of whom was called an old woman,‘ in their sanctuaries. The 
practice in Hellenistic times of dedicating shrines and altars to royal consorts of 
various kinds facilitated the travesty for the Athenian audience. Phila Aphrodite, 
the queen of Demetrius Poliorcetes, received a temple in Attica, which was prob- 
ably erected in 305.5 Lamia Aphrodite had a close counterpart in Belestiche 
Aphrodite, the barbarian courtesan who was bought in the market and in whose 
honor the Alexandrians erected temples and altars as marks of the king’s affection.® 
At the banquets of Demetrius in the shrine of his Leaina Aphrodite, the * goddess” 
probably earned the title “multibiba”’ (77). The Greek comic poets who referred 
to the Aspasia of the strategos Pericles as Omphale or Hera’ would have had little 
difficulty in accepting Leaina and Planesium as the Aphrodites of the strategos 
Therapontigonus, the Demetrian Sacker of Cities. 

Shortly after Planesium appears, the enraptured Phaedromus whom Leaina had 
addressed with the words imperator quis est (116) exclaims: sum deus (167). To 
this outburst Palinurus replies: homo haud magni preti, which probably expressed 
the feeling of the Athenians about the deified Demetrius after his scandalous winter 
of 304-303. But Phaedromus is not rebuffed and reaches a climax of self-praise 
in his next question: Quid ridisti aut quid videbis magis dis aequiparabile? (168). 
The corybantie flattery of Demetrius by the Athenians would have justified him in 
believing himself more like the gods than any other ruler. That flattery reached 
the limit when Athens invited Demetrius, after he had driven Cassander from 
Attica, to live in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon.’ Plutarch says that Deme- 
trius was not a proper guest for the goddess, that he at least should have had for 
her the respect due an elder sister, and that this relationship was the intention of the 
invitation: roiro yap éBobdero NeyeoOa, but that he filled the acropolis with pollution, 


1 Athenaeus, VI, 253a; Acaivns Aaulas "Adpodirns lepa . . . . airy (Aauia) rod 
Anunrpiov xabarep Aéauwa. 2181, 192, 195. Athenaeus, 253b. 4 Plut., Demet., 27. 

5 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 115, note. 6 Plut., Amat., 9 7 Plut., Pericles, 24. 

Plut., Demet., 23: rév yap rod Mapbevavos a'r@ xaradvow. 
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from the details of which Plutarch refrains, out of regard for the fair name of the 
city.!. Philippides, the comic poet, took a fling directly at Stratocles but indirectly 
at Demetrius for this desecration of the Parthenon: 


6 THY tavédoKetov brokaBwv 


Kai Tas €éraipas eicayayayv TH 


The great favorite, Venus Lamia, was introduced by Demetrius into the Parthe- 
non as a substitute for the virgin goddess Athena. The god Demetrius did not wish 
an intangible goddess. This fact arouses the suspicion that Planesium, the “little 
planet” whose virginity is emphasized early in the play (51, 57-8), is none other 
than Lamia posing as Athena. The suspicion is confirmed when Palinurus ad- 
dresses Planesium as a propudium with the eyes of an owl, cum noctuinis ocults (191). 
Planesium, a night-watching Venus, is then a virgin with the eves of an owl or in 
other words a y\avs&ms rapSévos. Lamia was also a Venus and by virtue of her 
substitution for the owl-eyed virgin Athena in the Parthenon became, absurdly 
enough, a yAavxams rapbévos. The insults propudium and ebriola hurled at Planesium 
by Palinurus are not warranted by her conduct in the play, but were quite appropri- 
ate to Lamia. The Athenian who sat in the theatre on the slope of the Acropolis 
with the Parthenon just above him and heard a Palinurus taunt Planesium with the 
original of, Quid ais, propudium? | Tun etiam cum noctuinis oculis odium me vocas? 
could hardly have failed to think of the odium of Lamia who shared in the pollution 
of the temple of Athena yAauxazis. 

The scene of the Curculio is laid in Epidaurus, where Demetrius must have been, 
possibly with Leaina and Lamia, in the spring of 304-3, when, after liberating Sicy- 
on, he passed on to Troezen and Argos. These two favorites may perhaps have 
been left at Epidaurus while Demetrius continued his operations southward, in- 
cidentally marrying Deidamia at Argos. Lamia got as far at least as Sicyon, where 
she built a painted stoa for the city. Whether Demetrius paid his respects to 
Asclepius at Epidaurus is a question, though one may note the presence of a portrait 
of his father, Antigonus, by Apelles in the sanctuary of Asclepius at Cos.‘ Cap- 
padox, the leno who is holding Planesium for Therapontigonus, is taking the cure 
in the Epidaurian sanctuary. He tells the cook of a dream in which he saw Asclep- 
ius sitting far off from him. The god did not come to Cappadox nor value him of 
much account. The cook observes that the other gods will do likewise (260). 
This passage, although owing something to popular philosophy, anticipates the 
hymn which the Athenians sang in honor of Demetrius upon his return from Cor- 
evra in 290 B.c.: 
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The introduction of the cook seems somewhat forced, and may be due to special 
motive. He emerges from the house to urge Palinurus to bring what is needed for 
the dinner of the parasite Curculio, and is then requisitioned as an interpreter of 
dreams. This short scene immediately precedes the arrival of the parasite. The 

1 Demet., 24. Ibid., 26. * Athenaeus, 577c. Strabo, 14, 2, 19. Athenaeus, VI, 253e. 
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cook of the one-eyed Curculio may have recalled to the Athenian audience the cook 
of the one-eyed Antigonus, the father of Demetrius. Antigonus was called Monoph- 
thalmos and Cyclops.'' Plutarch preserves the story that one Theocritus said to 
the chief cook of Antigonus: “‘I know well that you would like to serve me raw to 
the Cyclops.”? When Curculio returns from Caria he is greeted by the banker, 
Lyco, as uneocule, who adds his opinion that Curculio must be of the race of the 
Coclites who have one eye. Coclites, a name perhaps derived from Etruscan 
Cuclu, Cyclops, is very probably the Plautine version of Kixdw7es in the original 
comedy. The immediate reference of Plautus is probably to Horatius Cocles who 
defended the bridge single-handed against Porsenna. This Horatius had lost an 
eye in battle. Plutarch * cites the tradition that those who gave Horatius his cog- 
nomen intended to call him Cyclops but mispronounced it Cocles. In the next 
verse Curculio says he lost his eve at Sicvon where he was hit with a catapulta, that 
is, during the operations of Demetrius against the city. The Cyclops Curculio was 
probably designed to suggest the Cyclops Antigonus, the father of Demetrius. 

It is significant that the one-eyed Curculio who met Therapontigonus in Caria 
(337) announces that the captain will soon arrive at Epidaurus. For Demetrius 
after relieving Halicarnassus, which was besieged by Ptolemy, came from Caria to 
Greece to free Athens and most of the Peloponnesian cities.‘ His arrival at Athens 
was unexpected. The Athenian soldiers threw down their shields and expressed 
their approval of Demetrius by vehemently clapping their hands, davexpédrncay,° 
applause which may have suggested Platagidorus as the second name of Theraponti- 
gonus. Platagidorus may be derived from r\arayeiv “to clap the hands” and éapov 
“gift,” i.e., “he who is given applause.” 

In verse 413, Curculio tells the banker that he is the freedman of Therapontigonus, 
and that everyone calls him Summanus, and when the banker asks the reason for 
the name, Curculio replies: Quia vestimenta ubi obdormivi ebrius | summano. Now 
Summanus was a Roman god to whom nocturnal lightnings were ascribed. Cur- 
culio perpetrates a beautiful pun to the effect that at night when drunk he acts like 
Summanus and “descends in a shower” (summano). The original Greek probably 
had a corresponding word-play. The title of Zeus, who descended in lightning, 
was xara:Barns, and there was an abaton of Zeus Kataibates on the Athenian acro- 
polis, &8arov Avs KaraBairov, as we learn from an inscription found there.’ The title 
kara:Barns Was given Demetrius by the flattering Athenians. Plutarch mentions in 
one sentence the bestowal of this title and the vote of the Athenians to weave figures 
of Demetrius and Antigonus in the robe of Athena “with the gods” i.e., Zeus and 
Athena.?. The spot where Demetrius first descended in Athens was made sacred 
and an altar set up to Demetrius Kataibates. This was in 307 B.c., and it is an 
interesting fact that the inscription found on the Athenian acropolis is of the late 
fourth century. The conjecture is tempting that when Demetrius made his tri- 
umphal entry into Athens after taking Munychia * he mounted in his chariot to the 
acropolis, and there descended in a blaze of glory on a spot later enclosed with a 
marble wall, from which the inscribed block comes. Demetrius, who took his place 


1 Polybius, V, 67, 6; Aelian, V. HT. XII, 43. 2 De Liberis Educ., 14. 3 Poplic. XVI. 
4 Plut., Demet., 25. Ibid., 9. Lolling, Delt. Arch., 1890, p. 144. 7 Demet., 10. 8 Thid. 
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beside Zeus on the robe of Athena, thus vied also with the great god who had de- 
scended in lightning and destroyed Erechtheus. Apparently the author of the 
Greek original of the Curculio made this descent of Demetrius Kataibates ridicu- 
lous by representing the human Zeus as not only descending in lightning but also 
in “rain” and wetting his clothes when he was drunk. Demetrius was known to 
have spent several days in drinking, deiovas jyépas &v rorors.' The title Summanus, 
properly that of Demetrius, is given to Curculio, as is the one eye of Antigonus, but 
the poet could take such liberty and let the audience make the obvious transfer to 
the royal pair. 

A few verses after the reference to Summanus, Curculio gives Lyco, the banker, 
a letter bearing the seal of Therapontigonus, which the audience, as well as the 
banker, had no difficulty in recognizing. The design was that of a warrior bearing 
a shield and cutting an elephant in two with his sword: Clypeatus elephantum ubi 
machaera dissicit (424). The appropriateness of such a seal for Therapontigonus 
as a disguised Demetrius lies in the fact that one of the coin-types of Seleucus was 
an elephant,? which appeared again later on the weights of his capital, Antioch.’ 
Therapontigonus, by selecting such a device for his seal, shows clearly what he 
proposes to do with the Seleucid elephant when he meets it in battle, and also how 
easily he will doit. Plutarch tells us that the followers of Demetrius, after drinking 
to him as king, drank to the health of Seleucus as \e¢avrapxns “commander of 
elephants.” Demetrius hoped to dispose of Seleucus as easily as his double in the 
seal device of Therapontigonus bisected an elephant. The words clypeatus and 
machaera which describe the equipment of the warrior in the scene on the seal of 
Therapontigonus are used by him in a later passage (574: machaera et clypeus) 
where he asks if his many battles lie trampled, optritae. The figure of speech seems 
to be taken from the trampling of soldiers by elephants. Therapontigonus should 
have sent word to Lyco, as Demetrius while in captivity did to his friends, that no 
credit should be given to any letters written to them in his name, though these were 
sealed with his own signet.° 

The prowess of the miles gloriosus, Therapontigonus, is clearly stated in a passage 


hich foll 444-448) : 
which follows ( ) quia enim Persas, Paphlagonas, 


Sinopas, Arabes, Caras, Cretanos, Syros; 
Rhodiam atque Lyciam, Perediam et Perbibesiam, 
Centauromachiam et Classiam Vnomammiam 
Libyamque *oram omnem Conterebromniam, 
Dimidiam partem nationum usque omnium 
Subegit solus interea uiginti dies. 


This list is almost as long as Alexander’s, and reminds one of a statement of Plu- 
tarch * that Demetrius made preparations against Asia, the like of which there had 


1 Plut., Demet., 19. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat., Seleucid Kings of Syria, pl. I, 7-10; II, 7. 

3 Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des. Ant., s.v. pondus, p. 555, fig. 5737. 
4 Plut., Demet., 23. 

5 [bid., 51. 

6 Demet., 44; cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 148. 
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not been since Alexander. Demetrius was rodopxnrjs; Therapontigonus had learned 
to extirpate towns: excidionem facere condidici oppidis (533). The list does not 
include India, but it need not, since Curculio has just stated (438-9) that Thera- 
pontigonus and he had returned four days before from India into Caria, where 
Therapontigonus wished to set up a gold statue in commemoration of his achieve- 
ments. This passage is a parody of the conquests of Demetrius, the would-be 
Alexander. He had defeated Ptolemy’s general, Cilles, who aimed to drive him out 
of all Syria; he had fought the Nabataean Arabs; he forced Ptolemy to raise the 
siege of Halicarnassus in Caria; he had then left Caria to come to Greece. He had 
laid siege to Rhodes.'' The real expeditions of Demetrius are followed by metaphor- 
ical conquests of Peredia and Perbibesia, “‘Eat-and-Drink-Land.” The banquets 
of Demetrius left little to be desired, one, because of lavishness, being described 
by Lynceus of Samos.? The conquests by Therapontigonus of Centauromachia 
and Unomammia put him in the class of Theseus who fought both centaurs and 
Amazons, and perhaps in that of Pericles, the strategos who Theseus-like (?) ap- 
peared on the shield of the Phidian Athena Parthenos fighting an Amazon. The 
conquest of Conterebromnia probably alludes to the fact that the festival of the 
Dionysia at Athens was renamed Demetria,* if the particular festival was the 
Lenaia during which the grapes were “crushed.”” Demetrius by giving his name 
to the festival may be said to have captured it. One can hardly help believing that 
the Greek poet who wrote the original of the Curculio in commemorating the victor- 
ies of Therapontigonus followed the principle later illustrated by the Attalid dedica- 
tions at Athens. Attalus set up four groups of statues to commemorate his victory 
over the Galatians. Two of the groups, the Persian and the Galatian, were histor- 
ical; the other two, the giant and the Amazon, were mythical. So the Greek poet 
after recording real victories by the Demetrian Therapontigonus glorifies these by 
adding the two mythical conquests of Theseus over Centaurs and Amazons which 
Micon painted upon the walls of the Athenian sanctuary of that great hero ¢ and 
which Phidias chose as subjects for the south and west metopes of the Parthenon. 
Such equation was perhaps helped by the similar experiences of Theseus and 
Demetrius. Theseus set sail for Crete with his fleet, and when the Cretans saw it 
in the harbor, they thought friends had arrived. Theseus soon made himself 
master of the port.’ So Demetrius sailed into the Peiraeus, and the Athenians 
thought friendly ships had come from Ptolemy. Demetrius also made himself 
master of the port. A ship in which Theseus returned to Athens was preserved 
till the time of Demetrius Phalereus.?. This implied comparison of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and Theseus may explain the appearance of the Cretans in the list of 
those conquered by Therapontigonus (443). Tl .t Demetrius and Theseus were 
compared derives further support from the Athenian dedication at Delphi which 
was erected as a tithe offering from the spoils of Marathon.* From the description 
of Pausanias it would seem that the original group consisted of thirteen statues, ten 
of the heroes who gave their names to the Athenian tribes and three who did not, 


1 Plut., Demet., 6-21. 2 Tbid., 27. 3 [bid., 12; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 64, note 1. 
‘ Paus. I, 17, 2. 5 Plut., Thes., 23. 6 Plut., Demet., 8-9. 7 Plut., Thes., 23. 
8 Paus. X, 10, 1-2; ef. A. B. Cook, Zeus, I, 2, p. 1137, note 2. 
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namely Codrus, Theseus, and Phyleus. Later the statues of Antigonus, Deme- 
trius, and Ptolemy were added to the group by the Athenians. These three seem 
to have displaced those of the missing three heroes, Ajax, Hippothoon, and Oeneus.' 
The sequence of the list in Pausanias may mean that he read the inscriptions of the 
original statues from the left end of the basis to the right. This would put Theseus 
next to the end on the spectator’s right. Then Pausanias added the three inter- 
lopers which stood at the left and in the places of the three missing heroes. Such 
arrangement puts Demetrius second from the end on the left, balanced against 
Theseus in the same position on the right. The paintings and metopes representing 
the victory of Theseus over the Centaurs and the Amazons had probably been seen 
by every Athenian who listened to the recital of the achievements of Therapontigonus. 

When, toward the end of the play (641), it is revealed that Planesium is the sister 
of Therapontigonus, one may wonder whether the poet conceived such dénouement 
because Planesium was the double of Lamia, introduced by Demetrius into the 
Parthenon as a substitute for Athena, to the horror of those who expected him to 
show the respect toward the goddess which he would show an elder sister: rpeoBurépav 
adedonv aicxiverOa.? 

As to the date of the Greek original of the Curculio, there are certain evidences. 
Wilamowitz * dated the play after 304-303 B.c., because in the spring of that year 
Sicyon was taken by Demetrius in a surprise attack during which Curculio says he 
lost an eye (394-5). A second and new indication of the date which confirms the 
conclusion of Wilamowitz is the description of Planesium as “‘owl-eyed,”’ which was 
possible only after the Athenians invited Demetrius to live in the Parthenon, for 
then Lamia (=Planesium) was brought in to take the place as it were of “‘sister 
Athena.” It was after the return of Demetrius from Rhodes and his quick expul- 
sion of Cassander from Attica and Greece in 304-3 B.c. that the grateful Athenians 
lodged him in the Parthenon. Since Athena, by her title rapévos, was irrevocably 
committed to celibacy, Demetrius could not be made her consort. So a compro- 
mise was effected whereby the lord of Athens was to be her brother. 

The presentation of the play must have taken place soon after the introduction 
of Lamia and her sort into the acropolis. Such incident must have been recent 
“to make a hit” with the Athenians. Now it happened that during the absence of 
Demetrius in the Peloponnese after the capture of Sicyon, the Athenian democracy 
rose in revolt against him and omitted the name of the tribe Demetrias from the 
list of the secretaries for the year 303-2. Dinsmoor ‘ suggests that the omission 
of Demetrias was an intentional slight to the eponymous hero Demetrius who had 
spent the winter of 304-3 in riotous living in the Parthenon. A likely date for the 
Greek comedy would then be the Lenaea (the Conterebromnia) of 303-2, when 
Demetrius was in the vicinity of Epidaurus, the scene of the play. Athenian com- 
edy quickly reflected changes in public opinion. In 304-3 Antiphanes had referred 
to Demetrius and Athena as 70d Bacthéws and ris ceuvns This flattery 
was then followed in 303-2 by the original of the Curculio in which a veiled attack 


1 But see Frazer, Pausanias, ad loc. 2 Plut., Demet., 24. 3 Philol. Unters. TX, 37, note 8. 
* The Archons of Athens, p. 37; cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 121; A. C. Johnson, A.J.A., 1913, 
p. 510. 5 Frag. 81; Ferguson, ibid., p. 118, n. 2. 
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was made upon Demetrius, and in 302-1 by the outspoken attack upon Stratocles 
after Demetrius had departed for Thessaly and “public opinion expressed itself 
forcibly and fearlessly.” ! 

As to the author of the Greek comedy, one’s conckusion may be equally certain— 
Philippides, who in spirit belonged to the age of Pericles.. He had already in 311 
gained a victory at the Dionysia.2. It was he who attacked Stratocles for his 
extravagant flattery of Demetrius.* This Philippides, as Plutarch also informs us, 
was an intimate friend of Lysimachus, the only one who demanded of Seleucus that 
Demetrius be put to death when finally he fell into the hands of the Syrian mon- 
arch. Lysimachus and Demetrius were particularly bitter enemies.> Further- 
more, Philippides attacked the metic bankers ° and in the Curculio (506-11), Lyco, 
the banker, comes in for drastic denunciation. His name even was chosen so as to 
give significant word-play. Lyco, the wolf (dvixos) is one of those who tear men with 
usury—tos faenore homines lacerant (508). 

A consideration of the evidence which has been here adduced leaves little room 
for doubt that in the original of the Curculio, Demetrius Poliorcetes and his mis- 
tress Lamia were held up to the ridicule of the Athenians. Demetrius the con- 
queror was thinly disguised as the all-conquering Therapontigonus. Lamia, who 
had been deified by the Athenians as Venus and lodged by the god Demetrius in 
the Parthenon as a substitute for his “sister”? Athena, the owl-eyed virgin, is 
equally apparent in Planesium, the little planet Venus, the owl-eyed virgin who 
proves to be the sister of Therapontigonus. The appeal of the play to the Athen- 
ians must have been the more effective if it was presented in the theatre when the 
painting was still in place on the proscenium which represented Demetrius as 
borne aloft by a female figure personifying the inhabited world.’ 

G. W. ELDERKIN 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


1 Frag. 81; Ferguson, ibid., p. 123. 2A. Wilhelm, Urkunden, pp. 45, 132. 

3 Plut., Demet., 12. 4 Tbhid., 51. 5 Tbid., 20. 

6 Christ, Literaturgesch.*, II, p. 48, who, however, has omitted his ancient authority for the fact. 
7 Athenaeus, 536A; A. B. Cook, Zeus, I, p. 51, note 3. 
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LySANDER was a Spartan, who lived in the latter part of the fifth century, and was 
killed in battle in 395 B.c. About his birth, his family or his early life, nothing cer- 
tain is known. He first appears in history when, in the spring of 407, he was sent to 
command the Peloponnesian fleet then operating off the west coast of Asia Minor. 
In the year 405—+ he destroyed the last Athenian fleet, blockaded the Peiraeus and 
joined in reducing Athens to complete surrender, captured Samos, the last remnant 
of the Athenian empire, brought the whole Greek world east of the Adriatic under 
Spartan control, ended the Peloponnesian war. 

He was an able and successful leader. A good many people respected and trusted 
him. Cyrus the Younger seems to have liked him personally, and to have trusted 
him in an extraordinary degree. But he made a great many enemies, during his short 
public career. Of course those who were defeated hated him because he was their 
conqueror, through whom they had suffered immeasurable loss. Others hated him 
because he was the chief agent of Sparta in giving the control of democratic states to 
small groups of oligarchs who, in many instances, had previously been dispossessed 
of their lands and sometimes driven into exile. Perhaps, in doing this, he was often 
harsh and peremptory; but none the less he was carrying out, under explicit instruc- 
tions in some cases, the policy pursued by Sparta for many generations. Until the 
end of the Peloponnesian war Sparta had dominated her league by supporting in 
each state an oligarchical party which, commonly weaker than its opponents in 
numbers and effective strength, remained dependent upon the continuance of the 
Spartan support. Now, when the Athenian empire was suddenly added to that of 
Sparta, and Sparta had become in reality a world-power, the Spartan government 
was unable to devise any other policy. Shortly after the fall of Athens Lysander 
assisted actively in establishing there the government of the notorious “thirty ty- 
rants.”” On the islands and the Asian coast most of the oligarchies established by 
Lysander had the form of “decarchies,” i.e., governments of commissions-of-ten, 
often supported by a garrison supplied by Sparta under a Spartan “‘harmost”’ or 
commandant. These governments often grossly misused their power, and the 
decarchies and harmosts were often bitterly hated by the majority of the people in 
these states. Soon the policy had to be abandoned, and many of these enforced 
oligarchies were abolished; but a great deal of harm had been done, and naturally 
much of the blame fell on Lysander. Consequently there were many who con- 
sidered him arrogant, brutal, vindictive, treacherous, self-seeking. This unfavor- 
able opinion prevailed, and it is embodied in some of our most modern accounts of 
him.! 

Xenophon was a contemporary of Lysander, and must have known him person- 
ally, either while campaigning with Agesilaus or at Lacedaemon. He tells nothing 
dishonorable about Lysander, unless the following episode is so considered.? In 

1 See, for example, the article on Lysander by Kahrstedt in the Real-Encyclopddie. Bury, History of 


Greece, pp. 583-536. Cambridge Ancient History, VI, pp. 31 f. ? Hellenica, I, 6, 1-11. 
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406 B.c., after his first year of service as admiral, Lysander was temporarily super- 
seded by Callicratidas. This seems to have been the normal procedure among the 
Spartans. Before he left, however, Lysander returned to Cyrus all the balance on 
hand of the subsidies which Cyrus had been paying for the support of the Peloponne- 
sian fleet, on the ground that the money was “superfluous,”’ so that the treasury was 
empty when Callicratidas arrived. Xenophon cites as his authority for this state- 
ment a speech which he says Callicratidas made to the Milesians. If the statement 
is true, perhaps Lysander felt that this money had come to him partly because of his 
personal relationship with Cyrus, and that the newcomer should make his own 
arrangement with the Persians. However, jealousy and a desire to be reappointed 
admiral are rather obvious motives for this act. He also said to Callicratidas that 
as “master of the sea” he gave over the command. This was not strictly true: he had 
won the battle of Notium in the absence of the Athenian commander, but had been 
unable to follow up his victory when Alcibiades returned. The purpose of the re- 
mark was doubtless to make it appear the fault of his successor if, in the near future, 
the fleet was not superior to its opponent. The story certainly makes Lysander 
appear ambitious and, to say the least, ungenerous to his successor; but no one 
would condemn a man solely on this account. 

There is another story which, as it is told by Xenophon,’ is distinctly creditable to 
Lysander. In 396 B.c. he was sent again to the Levant, to serve under King Agesi- 
laus. He was well known there. Many sought his favor: he seemed to them a more 
important person than the Spartan king. This, of course, Agesilaus could not 

properly tolerate, and his treatment of the situation was humiliating to Lysander. 

The result was a conversation between the two men, reported as follows: ‘Offended 

by this humiliation, Lysander went to Agesilaus and said: * Agesilaus, vou certainly 

know how to humble your friends.’ ‘Yes, by Zeus,’ said Agesilaus, ‘those who wish 

to appear greater than I. But if I did not know how to honor in return those who in- 

crease my power, I would be ashamed.’ And Lysander said: ‘Well, perhaps vou are 
acting more sensibly than I was. So now grant me this request, that I may not be 

humiliated by having no influence with you, and may not be a cause of trouble to 

you: send me off somewhere. Wherever I may be, I will try to be of service to you.’ ”’ 

Agesilaus accepted the suggestion, and Lysander was sent off on a distant mission, 

which he carried out with great success. There is no indication here that Lysander 

was in the least disloyal: on the contrary, this conversation between him and the 

Spartan king reflects not only mutual respect, but also loyalty on the part of the 

subordinate. 

Theopompus, who wrote in the third quarter of the fourth century B.c., fifty 

years or so after Lysander’s death, thought highly of him also. This is shown by a 

passage in Plutarch’s Lysander, c. 30, although Plutarch’s biography includes all of 

the ugly stories about the man: “The poverty of Lysander,” he says, “which was 

revealed at his death, made his excellence more evident, since (it proved that) from 

the large sums of money and from the power (once in his hands), from the great 

rewards bestowed upon him by cities and by the King, he kept not even a little to 


! Hellenica, UI, 4, 7-10. Plutarch, in Lysander, c. 23, tells the same story, but in much greater 
detail and with a different implication. Cf. Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 8. 
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make his house brilliant and wealthy, as Theopompus tells, to whom one would give 
more credence when he praises than when he blames; for he blames more gladly than 
he praises.” 

Xenophon, however, admired the Spartans, and Theopompus, like his father 
before him, belonged to the oligarchical and philo-Laconian party at Chios: both 
may have been prejudiced in Lysander’s favor, and may have suppressed some of 
the known facts. There is a good deal of testimony against Lysander. Certain 
remarks are attributed to him, which may have been merely sarcastic or cynical, 
but which, without knowledge of the occasion of each, make an unfavorable im- 
pression. For example, there is a saying of his, “preserved by Androcleides”’: 
“It is necessary to cheat boys with knuckle-bones, but men with oaths.” ! Plu- 
tarch, in his Lysander, ec. 19, without indicating his source, repeats stories about 
Lysander’s vindictive cruelty to his personal enemies, and particularly about his 
treacherous and brutal treatment of the democrats at Miletus. There is also the 
story of Pharnabazus’ letter. Pharnabazus had once complained to the Spartan 
government about attacks by Lysander upon places within his satrapy. It is 
probable that these attacks were a part of the Spartan aggression against Persia; 
but at the time of the complaint the Spartans were unwilling to antagonize Phar- 
nabazus openly, and Lysander was recalled. Later on, according to Nepos, 
Lysander, 4, and Plutarch, Lysander, 20, Lysander asked Pharnabazus to write a 
letter to the ephors, exonerating him from certain accusations which the satrap was 
said to have made against him. Pharnabazus wrote such a letter and showed it to 
Lysander; but before sealing it he substituted another, identical in appearance, 
denouncing Lysander again. This second letter Lysander, ignorant of its contents, 
delivered to the ephors. Dissimulation of this sort was entirely unnecessary for 
Pharnabazus, and is inconsistent with all we know about his character. Moreover, 
no action by the ephors on these charges is mentioned by anyone. All these things 
may be merely exaggerations, distortions of fact, or malicious gossip by some person 
or persons who disliked Lysander or had some end of their own to serve. 

Much more significant are the accounts of the efforts made by Lysander to secure 
for himself the kingship at Sparta by bribing oracles, by a speech written for him 
by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and by an elaborate scheme, compared by Plutarch to 
theatrical contrivances, in which a certain Silenus was to appear as a son of Apollo 
and demand from the priests at Delphi oracles, hitherto unrevealed, which with 
the collusion of these priests had been prepared for the occasion.?_ If these stories 
are true, Lysander was neither honest nor honorable. 

It may be believed, perhaps, that Lysander was rich enough to bribe oracles and 
tried three times to do so, although both Xenophon and Plutarch testify that he gave 
over to the Spartan government all the profits of the war,? and Plutarch in c. 18, 2 
and again in c. 30, 2 (where he quotes Theopompus) speaks of his poverty. It 
may also be believed that he made the long and dangerous journey to the temple of 
Ammon in order to procure an oracle in his favor. But that the priests of Ammon 


1 Diodorus X, 9, 1; Plutarch, Lysander, 8, 3 f.; Polyaenus I, 45, 3. 
2 Nepos, Lysander, 1-4; Diodorus XIV, 13; Plutarch, Lysander, 24-26 and 30, and Agesilaus, 20. 


3 Hellenica, Il, 3, 8; Plutarch, Lysander, 16, 1. 
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sent messengers to Lacedaemon, to accuse Lysander of an attempt to bribe them, 
is hard to believe. If they did so, even though Lysander was formally acquitted by 
the Spartans, it seems incredible that soon afterwards he was sent abroad with such 
powers and opportunities that any dislovalty on his part would have been calami- 
tous to Sparta, and that a little later he was given command of an army in Boeotia. 
As for the speech written by Cleon of Halicarnassus for Lysander to deliver when 
the proper time came, the speech was never used: it is said that it was found by 
Agesilaus in Lysander’s house, after Lysander’s death, but that by the advice of 
Lacratidas, “‘a prudent man and at that time the principal ephor,” it was buried in 
Lysander’s grave. So the evidence that there ever was such a speech was destroyed. 
The hoax about Silenus assumes a credulity on the part of the Spartans which is 
too childish for that time. Furthermore, it involves the collusion of the priests at 
Delphi, although other stories, already mentioned, assert that these priests refused 
Lysander’s bribes. Anyway, the scheme was never carried out, supposedly because 
one of those engaged lost courage and would not play his part, so that it is im- 
probable that it was ever proved that such a plot existed. 

It does not add weight to these stories that, with the exception of the one involvy- 
ing Silenus, they are told by three different writers, Nepos, Diodorus and Plutarch. 
The last of these in two passages says explicitly that he had his information from 
Ephorus.! There is good reason for believing that Ephorus was the principal, if not 
the only, source for this part of Diodorus’ narrative. The stories, as told by each of 
these three authors, correspond in such ways that it seems certain that all had the 
same origin. We have, then, not three witnesses, but only one. Ephorus wrote 
about the same time as Theopompus, perhaps fifty years after Lysander died, and it 
is not likely that either of them knew much about Lysander except from previous 
accounts. The works of both are lost; but Diodorus is believed to furnish, for this 
period of Greek history, practically an abridgment of Ephorus. When the account 
in Diodorus is examined, it becomes evident at once that it was based partly on 
Xenophon’s Hellenica. When Xenophon’s narrative is filtered out, there remains 
a good deal which has such distinct characteristics that it seems to be the work of a 
single author, and one who, like Xenophon, was contemporaneous with the events 
described.? In any case, Diodorus’ account shows a source, other than Xenophon, 
which described, rather more fully than Xenophon did, all the battles in the last 
years of the war, the battle off Rhoetium and the battle of Abydus (Diod. XIII, ec. 
45 and 46: Hellenica, I, 1, 2-7), Cyzieus (Diod., ¢. 49-51: Hellenica, I, 1, 11-20), 
the capture of Byzantium (Diod., c. 66, 4 — 67, 7: Hellenica, I, 3, 14-21), Notium 
(Diod., c. 71: Hellenica, I, 5, 11-15), Arginusae (Diod., c. 97, 3 — 100, 4: Hellenica, 
I, 6, 26-35), Aegospotami (Diod., ce. 105, 1 — 106, 7: Hellenica, I, 1, 20-32). Some 
of the details in Diodorus differ from those given by Xenophon, some do not appear 
in Xenophon at all. In the main the descriptions of the battles are less accurate 


1 Plutarch, Lysander, 25, 3 and 30,3. Aristotle, in the Politica, V, 1, 5 (=p. 1301 b), referring per- 
haps to Ephorus’ source, says: “As in Lacedaemon some say that Lysander tried to abolish the (hered- 
itary) kingship.”” Compare Politica, V, 6, 2 (=p. 1306 b). See also Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, 
2nd ed., III, 1, pp. 26 f. 

? This might be Cratippus. See Classical Philology, XXII, 1927, pp. 399-408. 
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and comprehensible than in Xenophon.' In all of them the information given con- 
cerns the Athenian forces, or, when it concerns the enemy, might be available to 
any Athenian officer. The unknown source of the Diodorus account also knew a 
good deal about what went on in Athens, which Xenophon does not seem to have 
known. For example, there is the story of the building of the mole and bridge 
to connect Boeotia with Euboea, and of the unsuccessful expedition of Theramenes 
to stop it (Diod., c. 47, 3-6), the offer of peace made by the Spartans after the battle 
of Cyzicus,? the speech of the Spartan Endius, and the conduct of Cleophon (Diod., 
c. 52, 2 — 53), the return of Alcibiades to Athens (Diod., c. 68, 2 — 69, 3: ef. Hellen. 
I, 4, 13-20), the complaints made at Athens by the people of Cyme, and other 
charges made at Athens against Alcibiades after the defeat of the fleet at Notium 
(Diod., c. 73, 3 — 74, 4: ef. Hellen. 1, 5, 16-17), the oligarchy at Athens in 404 B.c. 
and the thirty tyrants (Diod. XIV, c. 3-6: Hellen. II, 3, 11-56). There are also 
some stories of events in other parts of Greece, but always when Athenian troops 
were in some way involved, for example, the Lacedaemonian expedition against the 
Messenians at Pylos, the unsuccessful expedition of the Athenians under Anytus to 
relieve these Messenians, and the capture of Pylus (Diod. XIII, c. 64, 5-7), the 
fight of the Athenians against the Megarians for the recovery of Nisaea (Diod., c. 
65, 1-2). Wherever there is opportunity, this unknown source vilifies the Spartans. 
Examples of this tendency are the criticism of Clearchus (Diod., c. 66, 6), the 
tyranny of the Spartans after their victory, the treacherous conduct of the Spartan 
Aristus at Syracuse, the cruelty and tyranny of Clearchus at Byzantium (Diod. 
XIV, c. 10, 1-4, and ec. 12, 2-9), the treason of Lysander (Diod. XIV, 13). Lastly, 
some passages in this part of Diodorus are plainly careless and unreliable. For 
example, there is the story of a visit of Pharnabazus to the Peloponnesian camp, to 
explain why the Phoenician fleet was not sent to codperate with the Peloponnesians 
as had been promised (Diod. XIII, 46, 6). Thucydides, in VIII, 109, tells this 
story about Tisaphernes, but without giving the reason assigned by the satrap. 
The excuse offered in Diodorus is absurd. Also there is the story of the attack on 
Athens made by Agis from Deceleia in 407 B.c. Essentially the same story is told 
in Thue. VIII, 71, but assigned to the year 411: Xenophon, in Hellenica, I, 1, 33-34, 
tells of a raid by Agis in 410 or 409. It looks, therefore, as if most of Ephorus’ 
account for these years which is not from Xenophon, including the calumniation of 
Lysander, was derived ultimately from someone, a contemporary of Lysander, who 
lived among the Athenians and was an ardent partisan of theirs, who bitterly hated 
the Spartans and Lysander in particular, and who was sometimes inaccurate and 
unreliable. 

There is here no proof that Lysander was not dishonorable. On the other hand, 
there is no adequate proof anywhere that he was. All that is said against him seems 
to have come from Ephorus alone, through Diodorus, Plutarch and others. Theo- 
pompus, writing at the same time as Ephorus, praised Lysander for his excellence 


1 The rhetorical padding of the battle-accounts in Diodorus is doubtless the work of Ephorus. 
? Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 34, 1, puts this after Arginusae. 
* This is an especially good and circumstantial account, from the Athenian standpoint, by a con- 
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(aper), made more evident by his poverty, which showed that he had had no per- 
sonal profit from his success. Xenophon, who should have known the facts, makes. 
no mention of any of the defamatory stories. The Spartans, Lysander’s own 
people, continued to trust him to the end, and plainly regarded him as a national 
hero. If Ephorus really had his account of Lysander and his judgment of him 
from such a source as that discussed above, then a strong man and an honorable 
one has been maligned because some enemy of his told ugly stories about him, and 
others have repeated these stories without proof. 


In examining Diodorus to determine the origin and value of the stories about 
Lysander, my attention was attracted by a passage, which does not concern Lysan- 
der at all, but which has had considerable importance in another connection. In 
XIII, 48, Diodorus says: “It happened about this time (i.e., 410 B.c.) that there was 
a great uprising (stasis) and slaughter at Corcyra.”” Now Thucydides IV, 48, 5, 
concluding an account of the revolutions at Coreyra in 427-425 B.c., says: “Thus 
the strife, which lasted a long time. ended, at least for the period of this war; for 
nothing really worth considering was left of the other side.” Consequently schol- 
ars, understanding from Diodorus that party strife did break out again at Coreyra 
in 410 B.c., concluded that in the words the period of this war Thucydides must have 
been referring to the period of the Archidamian war, 431—421 B.c., and that, there- 
fore, this passage in Thucydides must have been written before the Peloponnesian 
war was renewed in 413 B.c. Pieper, in 1914, expressed the opinion that this 
argument was the only one left which proves that any part of Thucydides’ book, as 
we have it now, was written before 404 B.c.!__ The fact is that practically everything 
which Diodorus says about these revolutions at Coreyra, in XIII, 48, as well as in 
XII, 57, is taken from the account of the revolutions in the years 427-425 given by 
Thucydides in III, 70-85 and IV, 46-48. Diodorus’ account is interrupted at the 
end of XII, 57, by other events, as the account in Thucydides is interrupted at the 
end of III, 85. When Diodorus, in XIII, 48, returns to the subject he does so in 
the wrong place, fifteen vears too late. Whether the mistake was due to Diodorus 
himself, or to his source Ephorus, or to Ephorus’ source, probably cannot be de- 
termined. The chapter is unusually poor, and seems to have been written from 
memory; but the material for all of it is contained in Thucydides. Sections 1-4, 
concerning stasis in general and at Corcyra in particular, are taken from Thucydides’ 
brilliant description of stasis in III, 82-84, especially from c. 82, 1 and 8. Section 5 
is a single sentence, the contents of which might be inferred from Thucydides’ 
narrative in general. Section 6 and part of 7 are from Thucydides III, 75, 1, and 
perhaps also 81, 2:2 the rest of Section 7 is from Thucydides, c. 73. Section 8 is 
from Thucydides III, 85 (compare also Thuc. IV, 48, 5). We have, therefore, no 
reason to believe that there was any revolution at Coreyra in 410 B.c. 

WitiraM K. PRENTICE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


! Jahresberichte des philol. Vereins zu Berlin, in Sokrates, LXNVIII, p. 175. 

?In Diodorus the commander of the Athenians on this occasion is Conon, in Thucydides he is 
Nicostratus: in Diodorus, 600 Messenians from Naupactus are brought into the city, in Thucydides, 500. 
But such inaccuracies are common in Diodorus. Other slighter discrepancies may be accounted for by 
the carelessness of composition evident in Diodorus XIII, 48. 
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AN ATTIC GRAVE STELE IN PROVIDENCE 
IV 


In Marcu, 1931, the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence 
sustained a most severe loss in the death of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, its President for 
over a score of years. Mrs. Radeke had long loved the art of Greece, and it had 
been her very great desire to see within the walls of the Museum one outstanding 
piece of Greek sculpture, and, in particular, a fine grave relief. Although she never 
was able to see the stele to be published here, it had been under consideration by the 
staff of the Museum before her death; but it was not acquired until afterwards; and 
then, because of her love for Greek art, it was decided to dedicate it to her memory, 
and to label it with an appropriate inscription to this effect. The stele has been 
published before! , but only locally, and so it has not heretofore received the wide 
attention that is its due. 

The exact provenance of this monument (Plate IV), is unknown, but it must cer- 
tainly have come from somewhere in Attica, for the marble is Pentelic, and through 
the ages has taken on a very warm, rich, and even patina. The stele has been 
broken and mended in many places, but the only missing parts are the upper corners 
at the left and right and portions of the side edges, which have been restored in stone. 
Of the figure, the only missing pieces are the feet and lower legs, the outer surface of 
the left hand, the drapery at the right elbow and right breast, and a few bits where 
the neck joins the body. As preserved, it has a height of 1.35 m., and its width is 
.67 m. The edges are roughly dressed, the marks of the chisel being very plain, 
which leads us to the conclusion that, like many known examples, it fitted into a 
frame of pilastered jambs and pedimented lintel, on which was inscribed the name of 
the decedent. For not only is there no inscription on our monument, but there is no 
room for one, as the top of the head of the figure reaches to within three millimeters 
of the top surface. A still further corroboration of this theory exists in the treat- 
ment of the back of the monument which is left rough, not meant to be seen; while 
the very slight thickness of the slab, from the plane surface behind the relief (only 
.059 m.), suggests that it was never intended to stand alone and without support. 

We may, then, consider it as established that this stele was built up of our monu- 
ment, and an aediculum in which it rested. Let us now examine the monument it- 
self. It is the figure of a standing woman, her weight thrown on her left leg, the 
right knee slightly bent. Her head and body are shown in three-quarter view, to- 
wards the spectator’s right. She is clad in a heavy sleeveless chiton, and a long 
himation, which lies like a veil on the back of her head, and falls to the middle of her 
right leg. With her right hand she has caught up the himation, a great mass of 
which, in heavy folds, is pressed between the forearm and her body; her left elbow 
rests on her right hand, while she leans her cheek on her left hand. The face has a 
gentle, pensive expression; it is full, with rather thick lips, and the hair grows back 

' By Anne C, E. Allinson, in Bull. R. I. Des. XTX, 1931, pp. 33-36; see also Providence Evening Bul- 
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from a low, wide forehead, and is done in a series of parallel wavy lines in front, while 
the top of the head to the himation is roughly blocked out. The figure is in very. 
high relief, the right knee, which is the highest point, being .094 m. from the back 
surface; the right arm is .081 m., and the face, 066m. A result of this high relief is 
that the sculptor makes use of very heavy folds for the drapery; the bottom of the 
chiton, in particular, is especially to be noted, undercutting being employed to make 
the deep, heavy folds stand out. 

The height of this relief, and the fact that the monument was intended to fit into a 
separate frame, would point to a relatively late date in the development of Attic 
grave sculpture. At first, on a more or less superficial examination, it was felt by 
the staff of the Museum that this stele was of fifth century workmanship,—the feel- 
ing of calm and repose which the spectator experiences in looking at it, and the monu- 
mental quality of the figure suggest this view. But on a closer study, we must re- 
luctantly abandon this idea, and place it in the third quarter of the fourth century 
(3850-325). Forit was not until then that grave monuments were made in two sepa- 
rate parts; recent research in the field of Greek sculpture has apparently established 
this beyond peradventure.' Furthermore, such monuments in the fifth century were 
in lower relief, and this persisted into the fourth century. It is not till the middle 
of that century that we find relief as high as this employed. 

It has often been said, and with truth, that the sculptors of these funeral stelae 
were merely artisans, not true artists, in the eyes of their contemporaries; but one 
‘annot escape the impression that here we are confronted with an exception to the 
rule. For this lovely figure is infinitely superior in conception and execution to most 
of the contemporary work of this kind, and shows that the creator was possessed of 
the spirit that resides in every real artist. By right of its beauty this stele takes its 
place as one of the finest examples of its kind that has been preserved to us. 

STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 


Ruope Istanp or DesiGn, 
Provivence, R. I. 


' Reliefs built up in this manner are published in Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pls. 33,2, 48.2, 
46, 48, 50, 51,1, 53, 54. All are dated in the fourth century. 


A RED-FIGURED VASE INFLUENCED BY THE PARTHENON 
FRIEZE 


PLATE V 


In my collection of vases there is an Attic red-figured oinochoe '! (Fig. 1), with 
trefoil lip and broad handle, flat on the inside, ribbed on the centre of the arched 
back, which seems to have a scene copied from the Parthenon frieze. In a panel 
bound by a kind of egg pat- _ 

tern above and a meander 
and cross design below and | 
a single red line at either 
side, a bull is walking to 
right between an escort of 
two youths. With his left 
hind leg and left foreleg ad- 
vanced he is moving along 
slowly and_ unresistingly, 
guided by a rope or lasso 2 
bound about his horns. It 
is held in the extended right 
hand of the young man by 
his side, though the bull’s 
quiet and orderly manner 
seems to make a rope un- 
necessary, and all the youth 
has to do is to keep pace 
with the bull as on the Par- 
thenon slab representing a 
similar scene. The muscles 
are indicated in much the 
same way as on a slab from 
the south side of the Parthe- 
non frieze (XLI).* The 
bull’s right eye is in front 
view and the pupil pushed 
backwards and down so that Fig. 1.—Rep-Ficurep Ornocnoe With Treror Lip. 
he seems to be looking slyly Cou.ection or D. M. Rosinson 


1 Ht. 23.5 em. (9.2 inches). Greatest circumference, 58 cm.; of neck, 27 cm.; length of bull, 12 em.; 
height, 8 cm.; width of handle, 3.5 cm. The only patch is a small one on the plain body of the vase 
outside the panel. There is a slight depression in the surface in front of and below the bull’s head. 
The vase was said to come from Attica. 

? For the lasso in ancient Greece, cf. Robinson, A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930, pp. 177-181. 

3 Cf. A. H. Smith, Brit. Mus., The Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 88; Collignon, Le Parthénon, pl. 
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askance at the spectator. Perhaps there is danger in the look of the eye and but for 
the rope he would break loose. The part of the Parthenon frieze which this vase 
seems to depict is in the lowest possible relief in contrast to other sections. This 
perhaps shows the influence of painting, and undoubtedly the Parthenon slab had 
such a rope painted on it, as there are no traces of a bronze rope. The young man at 
the left, clothed only in a himation, bends over somewhat and has his left foot ad- 
vanced. His right shoulder and a considerable portion under his right arm are bare, 
whereas on the Parthenon frieze the similar young man stands upright and his hima- 
tion comes up closer under his right arm. In the Parthenon figure more of the front 
upper body appears and the young man’s drapery curves across from his left hand to 
his right ankle, whereas on the vase the folds hang down straighter and are gathered 
up in the left hand. The hands are lower down, whereas on the vase they are nearer 
to the top of the bull’s back. But the right arm and hand and the general attitude, es- 
pecially the outline, as well as the style and the position of the figures are so similar 
to those on the Parthenon slab that it is incredible that the vase-painter should have 
been merely copying an actual scene witnessed on the streets of Athens! when the 
Panathenaic procession passed. The bull’s attitude, position, and muscles, the dra- 
pery and general position of the youth on the rear side are so similar to these things on 
the frieze that the vase-painter must have seen the frieze itself. He probably watched 
the temple rise and even beheld the slabs put in place. On the rear side of the bull’s 
head the solemn youth is muffled in a himation, wrapped closely about his neck and 
hanging in folds similar to those on the figure behind the cow’s neck on the Parthe- 
non frieze. Somewhat more of the youth’s body appears on the vase, and he is 
slightly in advance of the bull’s head, whereas on the frieze the youth is beside the 
cow’s neck. Unfortunately the faces on the Parthenon slab are defaced so that we 
cannot compare the features and expressions as we should like, but the two boys and 
the bull show, as we have said, an astonishing likeness to the figures on the slab of 
the Parthenon frieze. The Greeks were fond of making replicas, but two replicas 
are never exactly alike; there is always variety in the midst of symmetry. One 
must not expect in painting an exact repetition in detail of a scene in relief sculpture. 
The artist of our vase wanted to show his independence and to produce an original 
contemporary drawing of the same Athenian street scene as shown on a section of 
the Parthenon frieze. He desired to have his drawing appear not as a copy but as 
an illustration with some variations of, if not an excerpt from, the Panathenaic 
procession. There is the same restrained naturalism and simple, beautiful, model- 
ling which is characteristic of the Parthenon frieze. The cows on the frieze have 
the same short legs as on our vase. The sleek body and powerful muscles are 
rendered with the same faithfulness. The vase-painter has even improved on his 
original by drawing an alert bull instead of an old cow. 

It has often been said that the Parthenon frieze had no direct influence on later 
sculpture and vases,* but certain sections do seem to have influenced a whole series 


1 Cf. Aristophanes, Ecclesiazousae, 728 ff., and Arvanitopoullos in Ath. Mitt. XX-XT, 1906, pp. 46 ff. 
2 Rodenwaldt, Das Relief bei den Griechen, p. 42: ‘Aber nicht nur der ausgefiihrte Fries, sondern 
auch die Idee der ganzen Komposition blieb ohne Nachfolge.’” Demangel, La Frise Ionique, 1932, 
p. 448 says: “Il est vrai que, selon une observation ancienne, le sujet des Panathénées n’a pas été 
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of grave stelae of the end of the fifth century and especially such reliefs as that in 
Athens from Eleusis with representations of Demeter, Kore, and Triptolemos,' or 
the famous Orpheus and Eurydice relief, in which Eurydice’s stance imitates that 
of the priest with the peplos on the east side of the Parthenon frieze, and Hermes and 
Orpheus repeat attitudes of Attic youths on the Parthenon frieze.? 

Professor Carpenter in publishing his brilliant discovery of another original piece 
from the west pediment * has demonstrated the influence on statuettes at Eleusis 
which are replicas, but exact replicas of the frieze are still unknown, even in sculp- 
ture. It has recently been shown that after the time of Pheidias Attic vases present 
sculptural attitudes, even if they are not actual and exact replicas of scenes on the 
Parthenon frieze. As Dugas says,‘ “les figures des vases respirent la parfaite 
aisance et la pléntitude de vie qui distinguent les créations de Phidias.” The style 
of Pheidias is seen, according to Dugas, especially in the Achilles Painter, the 
Kleophon Painter, the Eretria Painter, and Aison.’ The figure of Ainetos on the 
cup in Bologna (C.V.A. Bologna, Museo Civico, fase. 1, III Ic. pl. 19) recalls the 
man receiving the Kanephoroi on the slab in the Louvre from the Parthenon frieze,* 
though there are differences, especially in the drapery. King Aegeus consulting 
Themis at Delphi on a kylix in Berlin 7 recalls some of the figures on the east frieze 
of the Parthenon in the section between the seated deities and the arrival of the 
procession. There are several vases which repeat in a general way some of the 
scenes of fighting Amazons on the shield of the Athena Parthenos. They have been 
listed recently by Léwy * who, however, would trace them as well as the scenes on 
the newly discovered Peiraeus reliefs back to a common source in painting. 

Much has been written on the influence of the Parthenon sculptures on Athenian 
vase-painting,® but I know of only one other scene on a contemporary fifth century 
painted vase '° which seems so close a copy of the Parthenon frieze as the design on 


repris par la decoration religieuse comme le furent les thémes légendaires’’; but on p. 485 he says: “Il 
semble exagéré de dire que la frise du Parthénon n’a jamais été utilisée ou imitée.”” Perhaps it was 
just as foolish to say as Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, II, p. 73, did, that the frieze was 
a ‘“‘répertoire inépuisable.” 

1 Cf. Rodenwaldt, op. cit., fig. 66. 

? Cf. a good article, which has been forgotten in bibliographies, by Prof. Pickard in the A.J.A. I, 
1898, pp. 169-172. 3 Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 1-30. 4 Aison, p. 37. 

5 Dugas, Aison, pp. 32 ff.; 72-75. I should add especially Meidias and the Berlin Dinos Painter. 
Riezler in his Munich dissertation (1907), Der Parthenon und die Vasenmalerei, pp. 23 ff., called atten- 
tion, long before Dugas, to Aison as influenced by the Parthenon sculpture. 

6 Collignon, Le Parthénon, pl. 123, VII, no. 52. 

7 Cf. Furtwingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 140; Holland, A.J.A. XXXVII, 1933, 
p. 202, fig. 1. 8 Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1933, p. 65. 

° Cf., for example, Ducati, J Vasi dipinti nello Stile del Ceramista Midia; Nicole, Meidias; Furt- 
wingler-Reichhold, op. cit., I, pp. 87-88, pl. 20; Watzinger, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 141 
ff.; Liwy, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1933, pp. 62 ff.; Winter, Die jiingeren attischen Vasen und ihr 
Verhdltnis zur grossen Kunst; Riezler, Der Parthenon und die Vasenmalerei; Dugas, Aison, pp. 37 ff., 
74 ff.; Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, V (Mosaics, Vases and Lamps), Nos. 107, 112, 114, which 
remind one of the apobatae on the Parthenon frieze. 

104 pelike in Berlin illustrated in Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, III, fig. 577, which, 
Pfuhl, II, p. 584, and Hahland, Vasen um Meidias, p. 6, agree, repeats the youth and his horse on the 
frieze of the Parthenon (Collignon, Le Parthénon, pl. 79, XIII, 25). The vase is attributed to the 
Painter of the Woman’s Bath (Frauenbadmaler) by Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen 
Stils, p. 434, no. 39. The resemblance to the slab on the west Parthenon frieze was originally pointed 
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the Baltimore vase. The well-known Madrid puteal' with relief figures, does, it is 
true, show an excerpt, but from the east pedimental sculptures and not the frieze. 
Furthermore it is much later than our oinochoe, which can be dated about 420 B.c. 
A painted Attic pelike in the Hermitage at Leningrad ? and the more famous Kertch 
vase * in the same museum borrowed their main figures from the east and west 
pediments respectively, but, as Professor Carpenter ‘ says, ““completed them with 
unrelated figures from elsewhere.”” On both vases, though most of the figures 
are “actually free-hand sketches” from the central scenes of the pediments, several 
of the figures have nothing of the Parthenon in their style. They are deplorably 
bad works of art, at least thirty years later than the Baltimore vase, and borrow 
merely individual figures, in neither case reproducing an excerpt from the originals, 
which are, furthermore, the pediments, not the frieze. 

The Baltimore jug probably comes from the atelier of an artist greatly influenced 
by the Parthenon sculptures, namely the Berlin Dinos Painter (430-410 B.c.).5 It 
may not be from his own hand and may be only a school-piece; but it certainly is in 
his style rather than in that of Aison. The treatment of himatia is similar to that 
on his Bologna kalyx-krater * and the bull, though not so spirited, resembles one 
led with a similar rope on one of his school-pieces, also in Bologna.?._ I should then 
date the Baltimore vase about 420 B.c. or earlier. 

I offer this slight contribution on the influence of the art of the Parthenon to Dr. B. 
H. Hill, a great authority on the Parthenon,’ with whom I was Fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens (1902-1903), whom I assisted in excavations 
at Corinth, under whom I served as Professor of the Greek Language and Literature 
in Athens in 1909-1910, and from whose patient and meticulous scholarship I have 
learned much in my thirty-three years’ association with him, dapov peyadou 

Davip M. Rostnson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


out by Robert in Annali d. Inst., 1874, pp. 243-249, pl. T, and in Arch. Zeit. XXXVI, 1878, pp. 162 ff., 
where on pl. 22 the scenes on the vase and frieze are illustrated together. Cf. also Robert, Marathon- 
schlacht, p. 75; Milchhifer, Jb. Arch. I., 1894, p. 68; Brunn, Arch. Zeit. XX XVIII, 1880, p. 18; Furt- 
wiingler, Die antiken Gemmen, III, p. 18, who believe in a common origin, but Riezler, Der Parthenon 
und die Vasenmalerei, pp. 16-18, shows its dependence on the frieze. The beautiful vase with Amazon 
riders in the British Museum (Furtwiingler-Reichhold, op. cit., pl. 58) and said by Winter, op. cit., p. 34, 
to be influenced by the Parthenon frieze, is dated earlier, soon after 450 B.c. by Riezler, op. cit., p. 16. 
For South Italian vases which show the influence of the Parthenon frieze, cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Vases, pl. VI (cf. youth by horse in Brit. Mus. Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 64); Furtwaengler- 
Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pls. 98-99; B.S.R., XI, 1929, p. 34, fig. 3, by the Sisyphus Painter 
(with rider like one on the west frieze). 

1 Cf. Compte Rendu, 1866, pl. IV; Wiener Vorlegeblatter, VIII, pl. XI; Carpenter, A.J.A. X XIX, 
1925, pp. 117 ff.; Hesperia, II, 1, 1933, pp. 42 ff., fig. 9. 

2 Cf. Carpenter, Hesperia, IT, 1, 1933, p. 75, fig. 26. 

8 For the Kertch vase which borrowed its main figures, but also with a discrepancy, and with the 
addition of figures unrelated to the Parthenon, from the West pediment, cf. Compte Rendu, 1872- 
3, pp. 5-142; J.H.S. TIT, 1882, p. 245; Weiner Vorlegeblétter, VII, pl. IX; and Carpenter, loc. cit., pp. 


75 ff. 4 Hesperia, II, 1, 1933, p. 75. 
5 Cf. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, pp. 447 ff. For the influence of the Parthenon on him, cf. 
Riezler, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 6 Cf. Pfuhl, op. cit. ITI, fig. 578. 7 Ibid., fig. 562. 


8 See A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 535-558, for his article on “The Older Parthenon.” 
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NOTES ON EGYPTIAN COINAGE 


ReEcENT studies by Segré, Heichelheim, and Mickwitz! have thrown much light 
on the problem of the relationship of the Egyptian coinage to that of Rome, but 
some of their conclusions are based upon incorrect premises and require to be re- 
vised. It is our purpose to restate the evidence so far as it is known at present in 
the hope that papyrologists may coéperate with the numismatists in coming to a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

When Augustus took possession of Egypt he confiscated the treasures of the 
Ptolemies in order to satisfy the demands of his soldiers and to fill his coffers at 
Rome. We do not know what his policy was in regard to the problem of Egyptian 
currency. Probably the coinage of Cleopatra had much depreciated by the time of 
the battle of Actium. Augustus took no steps to restore it to the old Ptolemaic stand- 
ards or to introduce the Roman system in Egypt. Perhaps he wished to keep Egypt 
as a country apart from the rest of the empire; possibly the Egyptians had found 
that inflation had improved trade and simplified the problem of the payments of 
mortgages and debts and preferred to keep the currency at approximately the same 
standard as Cleopatra had used. According to Dattari,? four different classes may 
be distinguished in the issues of coinage under Augustus. In one of these there was 
approximately 10 per cent of silver, but the others show no trace of the white metal. 
Under Tiberius the Alexandrian mints issued a new coinage in which silver reappears. 
This coin is usually regarded as a tetradrachm and contained 16 per cent of silver. 
Hereafter it is officially designated as silver while the older coinage which still 
continued in circulation is called bronze (P. O. 9 Verso) or “‘debased”’ (suvzapai) 
drachmae. The latter was valued at 6 obols while the silver tetradrachm had a 
value of 28 obols normally. Sometimes the value dropped to 26 obols, but often it 
commanded a premium and rose to 29 obols. Both of these standards appear in 
use until the time of Marcus Aurelius when the silver tetradrachm lost three fourths 
of its silver. Thereafter the surapai dpaxyuai disappear from the tax-receipts, but 
whether they continued in general circulation is uncertain. Registers of taxes on 
garden lands dated by the editors at the close of the second century or beginning 
of the third century (for example, P. O. 2129, P. Ryl. 213, 216) show that taxes 
were calculated in the 6-obol standard, but all such documents may be prior to the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. In the third century the 7-obol drachma seems to be 
universally used with the possible exception of a few documents which expressly 
record payments in old Ptolemaic silver. 

The silver tetradrachm is usually equated with the Roman denarius although the 
latter weighed 3.41 gr. and contained (under Nero) 3.18 gr. of silver, while the 


1The most recent discussion may be found in Mickwitz, ‘‘Geld und Wirtschaft im rémischen Reich 
des IV Jahrh. n. Chr.,” Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Comm. Hum. Litt. IV, 1932. An excellent 
bibliography is prefixed. The values of silver content of the various coins used in this article are taken 
from his tables, pp. 40-41. 

2 Riv. ital. di num., 1902, p. 407; Milne, Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins in the Ashmolean Museum, 
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tetradrachm weighed 13 gr. and had 2.185 gr. of silver. While it is reasonable that 
the two systems should be equated for purposes of taxation, the evidence does not 
bear out such an assumption at least for the first century. 

The first indication which we have of the relative value of the Egyptian tetra- 
drachm and the denarius is found in the tax imposed upon Jews by Vespasian. 
This tax was 2 denarii per head. Two receipts from Egypt (SB. 5814, a.p. 72; 
5824, a.p. 98) which seem to indicate payments in full show that Egyptian Jews 
paid 8 dr. 2 ob. for this tax. If we assume that the Egyptians paid at the same rate 
as Jews in other parts of the empire, we have the equation of 1 denarius = 4 dr. 1 ob.. 
Heichelheim ' and Mickwitz ? wrongly assume that the payment is made in the 7-obol 
drachma. Definite proof that the tax was calculated in the 6-obol dr. may be found 
in SPP. IV, p. 72 where the assessment of 15 Jews at 8 dr. 2 ob. each is 125 dr.. 
The Roman denarius under Vespasian and Nerva-Trajan may therefore be equated 
with 4 dr. 1 ob. (bronze) or 3 dr. 4 ob. (silver) in the Egyptian currency. Probably 
the relationship determined by Vespasian for the payment of the tax continued to be 
the norm used by tax-collectors thereafter without respect to variations in the rate of 
exchange between the denarius and the tetradrachm if there were later fluctuations 
in the official rate. 

Our next bit of evidence comes from P. Achmim 8 (4.p. 197). Here a fine of 250 
denarii seems to be paid with 1000 dr. With this may be compared Meyer, Gr. 
Texte, 20 (probably about the same date) where 30 denarii are equated with 120 dr.. 
Similarly, payments to soldiers at the end of the second century seem to indicate an 
equation of the denarius to the tetradrachm of 28 obols. In W.O. 1128 a receipt 
given by a soldier for 7 denarii 20 obols, and in W.O. 1265 a payment of 2 denarii 8 
obols should be explained as payments in tetradrachms rather than in actual de- 
narii (P. Fay. 105). This equation of tetradrachm and denarius is found in military 
accounts as early as A.D. 117 (PSI. 1063). Since the denarius was not in circu- 
lation in Egypt we must always question whether the equation is a popular 
approximation or actual exchange value. 

In a.p. 244 (CTG. 5008, 5010) a priest spent 20 aurei in the offices of his priesthood. 
This sum is equated with drachmae, but unfortunately the reading of the numeral is 
not beyond dispute. According to Wilcken the sum is 3500 dr. while Kubitschek 
suggested 6500 dr. The latter reading is adopted by Heichelheim (Alio, XXVI, 
1932, 96 ff.) but the question must remain an open one until the stone is examined 
again. If we follow Wilcken, the denarius equals 7 dr., but if we accept the larger 
figure the denarius is worth 13 dr. Since we do not know the weight of the aureus 
any discussion of the relative merits of the two readings seems futile. 

What can be determined about the ratio of gold to silver from this data? The 
Egyptian tetradrachm contained 2.34 gr. of silver in Vespasian’s reign. From the 
evidence of the Jewish tax the Roman aureus (25 denarii) was equivalent to 89 dr. 
2 ob. (silver) or ca. 2214 tetradrachms. The weight of silver in the latter is ca. 
52.26 gr. while an aureus weighed 7.2 gr... This givesa ratio between gold and silver 
of 1: 7.3. For the reign of Septimius Severus the ratio is 1: 4.3 or 4.8. But since 
the ratio of gold to silver in the imperial coinage of Rome is 1: 10-12, it is clear that 

' Klio, XXV, 1932, pp. 124 ff. 2 Op. cit. p. 44. 
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the silver content of the Egyptian coinage bore no relation to the value of the coin. 
In other words the Egyptian coinage is fiduciary or fiat money. 

Sales of uncoined gold in Egypt show that the silver content of the latter currency 
bore no particular ratio to that of gold. In CPR. 12 (a.p. 93) gold bracelets weigh- 
ing 714 minae were pledged for 2160 dr. or 288 dr. per mina. Since the value of a 
pledge is always more than the amount loaned, we can only infer that gold bullion 
was worth at least 288 dr. per mina at this time. Similarly in BGU. 1065 (a.p. 97) 
8 minae of fine gold in the Arsinoite standard of weight, a quantity of gold which 
had been manufactured into a pair of bracelets of a special design, sold for 2816 dr. 
(silver) or 352 dr. per mina. Again it is unsafe to draw inferences as to the value of 
the gold. We know nothing of the cost of workmanship, and the Arsinoite stand- 
ard is an unknown quantity. Segré' assumes that it is the same as the Ptolemaic 
mina which weighed 27.86 gr. If we accept this weight for the mina and neglect 
the cost of workmanship, the value of a Roman libra of gold may be calculated as 
4139 dr. (silver), reckoning the weight of a libra as 327.6 gr. The value of the aureus 
(1/45 libra) is therefore ca. 92 dr. This corresponds fairly well with the price 
fixed by Vespasian in the case of the Jewish tax and the difference may be accounted 
for in the cost of workmanship in the jewelry. The evidence of P. O. 496 (a.p. 127) 
is less decisive, although Heichelheim has inferred from it that gold fell greatly in 
price in the second century. Unfortunately the papyrus is broken and we cannot 
determine the exact weight of gold, but it evidently is not less than 51% or more than 
514 minae in the Oxyrhynchite standard of weight. It is not said to be fine gold, 
and the value may be enhanced by the stones set in one of the pieces. The value of 
the jewelry is 1680 dr. (silver) or from ca. 306-327 dr. per mina of the Oxy. standard.” 
This is distinctly less than the value in A.p. 97 but the question of fineness, standard 
of weight, and cost of workmanship are all unknown factors and any conclusions 
as to the value of fine gold at this time must not be based on this document. While 
it is probable that the value of gold had fallen after the Dacian campaigns, it must be 
remembered that costly and unproductive campaigns had since been conducted in 
the East and the imperial treasury was wellnigh exhausted at the time of Trajan’s 
death. Definite evidence that the value of gold had not fallen materially or for 
long after the Dacian wars may be found in P. Giess. 47 (ca. A.p. 117). This is a 
private letter written from Coptos to the strategus Apollonius. The correspondent 
says that the prices of bullion are fluctuating every day, and now the price is 362 dr. 
He does not say what kind of bullion or what the standard of weight was, so it must 
have been quite clear to Apollonius what he was talking about. Mickwitz * assumes 
that he was quoting the price of a Roman libra of silver. However the libra was 
still unfamiliar to the Egyptians as a standard of weight, while the mina and talent 
were in daily use. Moreover Coptos was the center for trade with India and gold, 
not silver, was required for the Indian trade. It is probable, therefore, that the cor- 

1 Metrologia e monetaria circolazione, pp. 427 ff. 

2 Here Segré has made a mistake in calculation which vitiates his results, and he has been followed 
by Heichelheim and Mickwitz. The papyrus states that the dowry consists of a certain amount of 
jewelry, clothing worth 560 dr., cash 1860 dr.—total 4100 dr. The value of the jewelry is therefore 


1680 dr. Segré and the others have assumed that the jewelry was worth 1860 dr. 
3 Op. cit. p. 44. 
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respondent is informing his master about the prices of gold bullion. As we have 
seen, the price of gold per mina in a.p. 97 was ca. 352 dr. About twenty years later 
it was quoted at 362 dr. per mina. The higher price may be attributed to the panic 
caused by the Jewish disturbances in Egypt at the time this letter was written. 
At this rate a Roman libra of gold would be worth 4256 Egyptian drachmae, and the 
aureus ca. 9414 dr. in the same currency. The correspondent does not say whether 
the drachmae are 6 or 7-obol but it is safe to assume that the latter are meant since 
the price corresponds approximately to that set by Vespasian. 

One more document remains to be discussed. This is P. Bad. 37 dated a.p. 107— 
112. This is a private letter and the correspondent writes as follows:' “*The gold 
(the unit is not given) which was selling for 15 dr. is now quoted at 11 dr. Those 
who have chosen by lot for the oversight of revenues and whose term of settlement 
has now expired have petitioned the prefect to stabilize the price. He promised to 
do so on the 8th but has not yet acted.” The letter was written on the 9th of 
Pachon. Let us hope that the prefect acted promptly and relieved the country of 
the suspense of further inflation. Two problems arise in connection with this letter. 
What is the meaning of the statement that the gold (unit?) had fallen from 15 to 11 
dr.? What was the difficulty in which the petitioners found themselves when the 
price of gold fell? Taxes were not paid in gold, and if gold had fallen in price they 
could buy more gold with their Egyptian currency and reap a handsome profit by 
pocketing the difference. The situation must be explained as follows. The officials 
whose duty it was to exchange the Egyptian currency for foreign money or bullion 
had evidently contracted for this at the higher rate while the Dacian wars were 
still in progress. When the war ended and the price of gold dropped they were still 
under obligation to meet their contracts at the old rate. They called upon the 
prefect to stabilize prices so that their losses should not be any worse. _ It is of inter- 
est that the prefect controlled the price of exchange to some extent although both 
here and at Coptos we find that the market for bullion was apparently a free market. 
The question of the price of gold is more difficult. The writer does not say what the 
unit was, and we know of no gold coin or standard of weight in Egypt for which a 
price of 11-15 dr. will correspond. Segré assumed that the hundreds were omitted, 
and that the writer meant to convey the information that the Roman aureus was 
selling at 115 dr. and had now dropped to 111 dr.2__ If so the question then arises as 
to the standard of the drachma. If the writer is referring to the bronze drachma 
then the price in the silver standard has dropped from 98 dr. 4 ob. to 95 dr. 1 ob. 
If he is using the silver standard the price seems much too high. Heichelheim and 
Mickwitz follow Segré in assuming that the Roman aureus is meant, and they also 
assume that the bronze drachma is quoted. Even so, the lowest price in silver 
drachmae is higher than that quoted for gold later during the Jewish revolt (P. 
Giess. 47). In my opinion the text should be retained as it stands, and some other 
interpretation should be sought. Nor does the drop in gold seem very material if we 
estimate the fall after the Dacian campaign at less than 4 per cent. Caesar’s cam- 


1 The passage in question reads as follows: 6 5& Sv fv Spaxudv mempacxduevos 5éxa 
evérvyxov 5é oi Td Nalxlévres, dv xai [rap]e[An]AvOn, [a]Eodvres 
orhoev. xal i[rléoxero orqoew TH 2 Op. cit. p. 430. 
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paigns in Gaul released so much gold that the ratio between gold and silver dropped 
to 1: 8.93, or approximately 25 per cent. Professor Prentice has suggested that 
we should read xpvods instead of xpvcod; and interpret the passage to mean that the 
ratio of gold to silver had dropped from 1: 15 to 1: 11. This interpretation seems 
to me to accord better with the economic conditions of the period, and conforms more 
closely with the ratios existing at Rome for these metals. The ratio of gold to silver 
in the Roman coinage of Trajan shows a variation of 1:11 to 1:10. This does not 
take into account the cost of minting gold and silver. Mickwitz' points out that the 
cost of minting in the fifteenth century was about 8 per cent of the value of the 
metal. We do not know the cost in ancient times, but it was probably no less. The 
ratio of silver to gold at Alexandria may also have been slightly increased by the 
greater cost of freight. 

Egypt was for the most part a self-contained country. Little was imported into 
the country if we exclude the transit trade from India, Arabia, and Ethiopia. Al- 
though imports were small, it was necessary to develop an extensive export trade 
to counterbalance the annual payment of taxes at Rome. Few public works were 
built by the emperors, and the cost of maintaining the small legionary forces was 
not great. Travellers brought in some foreign money as they toured the ancient 
sites. But the industrial activity of Alexandria was the chief factor in restoring the 
economic balance of Egypt. Here were manufactured paper, glass, perfumes, and 
ointments for sale abroad. The standard of living was generally low as a survey of 
wages and the cost of staple commodities show. The manufacturer and the farmer 
were able to undersell the rest of the provinces so far as cost of production was 
concerned. There is little evidence for the export of wheat beyond that required 
for the annona at Rome, but it is not necessary to cite evidence for the importance 
of Alexandria as an industrial centre. Hither flocked merchants from the East and 
West to buy in the cheap markets. Probably they derived considerable pleasure 
from the fact that their foreign currency purchased so many Egyptian drachmae. 
But the most interesting feature of the economic life of Egypt is the success which 
the Romans attained at least from Augustus to Gallienus in the control of fiduciary 
currency and the regulation of prices. In spite of the fact that the currency was 
robbed of most of its silver by Marcus Aurelius and in the third century the process 
of depreciation was uniform, prices of staple commodities do not seem to have fluctu- 
ated with the depreciation of the currency. During the first century wheat sold at 
a price varying from 2-4 dr. per artaba. One notable exception may be found in 
A.p. 79 (P. Lond. 131) when the price rose to 10-11 dr., but that this is a famine price 
may be shown by the fact that in the previous vear the harvest was completed a full 
month earlier than in 79, thus indicating that the Nile flood had been very low. 
In the second century prices of wheat rose to an average of 6-8 dr. before the depre- 
ciated currency of Marcus Aurelius was issued. This advance was probably due to 
the fact that the Romans increased the tax in grain, thus leaving less free wheat for 
the open market at home. For the period of Marcus Aurelius we have unfortunately 
no prices for wheat, but in 191 2 the price rose to 18-20 dr. per artaba. Mickwitz 
assumes that this price reflects the depreciation of the currency, although his own 

1 Op. cit. p. 44, note 68. 
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tables (p. 40) show that the coinage of 190-193 had a silver content of 2 per cent of 
silver or near the old standard. The probability is that the prices in P. Goodspeed 
30 represent famine conditions. They certainly do not reflect the depreciation of 
the coinage. For the third century prior to Diocletian our evidence for the price 
of wheat comes chiefly from the reign of Gallienus when the Egyptian coinage 
contained 0.48 per cent of silver. Wheat now cost from 12-16 dr. per artaba. It 
is easy to compare this with costs in the first century and say that prices now reflect 
the depreciation of the currency. But if we compare the price with that of the sec- 
ond century when currency still had the same silver content as in the first, it is obvi- 
ous that depreciation does not tell the whole story. Furthermore it must be re- 
membered that the anarchy of the third century brought in its train a general neglect 
of the elaborate and complicated system of irrigation. In the Fayam, particularly, 
recent excavations by Boak and others show that many of the villages had fallen 
into decay during this period and when settled conditions had once more been 
restored, the villages were rebuilt on a humbler scale, nor did they ever regain their 
former prosperity. Thus it is possible to assert that the higher prices for wheat 
under Gallienus may have had nothing to do with the depreciated currency but 
might be attributed chiefly to oppressive taxation and a general decline in pro- 
ductivity because of the breakdown in the system of irrigation. After Gallienus, 
however, the Egyptian currency seems to have been tied definitely to the Roman, 
and both went the downward path of reckless inflation. For the further history of 
Egyptian coinage in the fourth century, I refer the reader to the illuminating studies 
of Mickwitz. 

For nearly three hundred years the Romans succeeded in managing a fiduciary 
currency in Egypt. In spite of the fact that they robbed this currency of its silver 
content from time to time, they still managed to keep prices of staple commodities in 
reasonable control. No doubt a great measure of their success is due to the fact that 
Egypt was preéminently self-contained. Nevertheless the study of their success and 
final failure may be of no slight interest to the modern economist and statesman. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF PEIRENE IN THE TIME OF HERODES 
ATTICUS 


Puates VI-VII 


To the east of the Agora at Corinth lie the remains of the Fountain of Peirene (Plate 
VI), the most interesting and imposing of all the fountains of ancient Greece proper. 
Here, for drinking purposes, water from under the hill to the south was, and still is, 
collected in grotto-like basins. 

An examination of the ruins discloses traces of many building epochs, from a very 
early period when the structure possessed a facade of natural rock, to the Byzantine 
era when it was adorned with free-standing decorative marble columns. It was a 
patriotic Greek, Herodes Atticus, however, who towards the middle of the second 
century A.D. gave it its most monumental appearance; he enlarged it with three big 
niches, sheathed it with white marble, and embellished it with statues. Pausanias 
says of the fountain as thus adorned: 

“Leaving the market place by the road that leads to Lechaeum we come to a portal. Above it are 
two gilded chariots, one bearing Phaethon, child of the Sun, the other the Sun himself. A little way 
beyond the portal, on the right as you go out, is a bronze Hercules. Beyond it is an entrance to the 
water of Pirene. They say that Pirene was a woman who was turned into a spring of water by the 
tears she shed in bewailing her son Cenchrias whom Artemis had unwittingly killed. The spring is 
adorned with white marble, and there are chambers made like grottoes, from which the water flows into 
a basin (sunken area?) in the open air. The water is sweet to drink, and they say that the so-called 
Corinthian bronze gets its colour by being plunged red hot into the water; for, in point of fact, Corinth 
has no bronze of its own. Near Pirene there is also an image of Apollo and an enclosure containing a 
painting of Ulysses attacking the suitors.” ! 

Pausanias’ description of the fountain tallies so exactly with the remains, that there 
can be no doubt that the identification is correct. 

To picture graphically the fountain as it appeared in the time of Herodes Atticus 
requires close and sympathetic collaboration between archaeologist and architect. 
And, when the archaeologist happens to be Professor Bert H. Hill, as it was in this 
case, the results are bound to be as scientifically accurate as it is possible to make 
them. His expert assistance in the identification of stones belonging to the period 
under consideration was indispensable.? 

The chief data and arguments for the restoration pictured in Plate VII are as 
follows: 

(1) The paving slabs of whitish marble are in situ to a great extent. Where 
they are now gone, impressions in the bed of mortar often remain. 

(2) The whitish marble sheathing of the walls is preserved in some places 
near the pavement and, to a certain extent, on the sides of the sunken area in 
the centre of the fountain. Here and there the impressions of the slabs are 
visible in the backing of mortar. Where the walls are now bare, there are 
many dowel holes to receive the clamps which held the sheathing in place. All 

1 Pausanias, II, 3, 2 (J. G. Frazer's translation). 

2 Professor Hill is at work upon a detailed publication of the fountain. Plate VII of this article will 
appear among the many illustrations in his book. 
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this agrees with Pausanias’ statement, “The spring is adorned with white 


marble. .. . 

(3) A number of pilaster bases on either side of the grotto openings are still 
in situ; and there is an archivolt, not in situ, of the right width and radius to be 
carried by the pilasters. 

(4) Fragments of a second archivolt have come to light exactly similar in 
profile to the archivolt just mentioned. As the radius and width of this second 
archivolt are slightly less than those of the first, the second is assigned to the 
openings of a portico known to have existed above the grottoes (the floor level 
of the portico is an established fact). 

(5) The level of the water when it reached the fountain was so low, that the 
sunken area, about four feet deep, in front of the grottoes together with its 
water spouts, for which all the channels are preserved, greatly facilitated the 
filling of jugs; furthermore, it removed the process of filling jugs to some little 
distance from the reservoirs in the grottoes, thus assuring a pure supply of 
water. As the fountain was in the heart of the city, a large number of people 
used it: consequently we should look for a railing about the sunken area as a 
protection against bad falls. A number of pieces of a pierced balustrade were 
found when the fountain was excavated, and, as if to make the identification 
doubly sure, the word “NIPHN .. .” appeared carved upon the rail of one 
of the fragments. Thus there can be little doubt that the fragments belonged 
to the balustrade about the sunken area. Some of them have lozenge-shaped 
piercings, others scale-shaped; but it can be proved that both types came from 
balustrades of the same height, probably from one and the same balustrade with 
panels of alternate design. "The number of the panels about the sunken area is 
established by placing a panel over each spout and a panel over the space 
between each spout, due consideration being given to the facts that the panels 
must have been supported by posts,' and that pierced panels cannot be of more 
than a certain length without becoming weak. The above arrangement of 
panels brings those of the sides approximately equal to those of the front. 

(6) A fragment of some size of the hand basin appearing in the sunken area 
is preserved. Its position, width and length are determined by a cutting in the 
pavement to receive the lowest member of the basin. 

(7) As the figure of Peirene is represented with little variation on Corinthian 
coins of several reigns,’ it was probably copied from a statue which adorned the 
fountain. She is represented on the coins as seated upon a rock, on which she is 
leaning with her left hand. She holds a jug in her right hand. The jug rests 
in a horizontal position upon her right knee. On none of the coins is water is- 
suing from the jug.* Now the excavators of the fountain found two blocks of a 

' Prof. Hill has recently found one of these posts. It is paneled on the front and back, has slots 
in the sides for the pierced railings; its top is flat and flush with the top of the railings. The bottom 
has a cutting for a dowel, showing that the post was secured to the stone beneath. 

? Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner; Num. Comm. on Pausanias, p. 23, Pl. F, CV, CVI, CVI, CVIIL. 

3 There is a marble statue now in the Nymphaeum across the road from the Praetorium at Gortyn, 


Crete, exactly symmetrically similar to the representation of Peirene on Corinthian coins. “Sym- 
metrically similar,” in that the statue at Gortyn holds the jug in her left hand, with the jug con- 
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darkish stone cut to imitate natural rock. As the blocks evidently belonged to 
a pedestal, we cannot go far wrong in placing upon them a seated figure of 
Peirene in the attitude depicted upon the coins. In Plate VII such a base and 
statue have been placed where a pedestal of later date is still in situ. Note that 
the statue occupies an important position in the architectural composition of 
the fountain as a whole. Peirene seems to preside over the filling of every jug. 
This is quite as it should be. 

A fairly large piece of a marble cascade of small steps was also found during 
the excavations. Both right and left sides of the fragment are preserved. It is 
just wide enough, together with appropriate side cheeks, to fill the opening in 
front of a grotto. From this we may argue that the cascade took care of the 
overflow from the grottoes; and, as there is nocentral grotto, there were probably 
two cascades, one on either side of the statue of Peirene.' 

(8) A headless statue of a female figure was brought to light during the 
excavations. It is now in the museum at Corinth. Originally it probably oc- 
cupied one of the nine small niches of which there were three in each of the big 
niches. There are, also, two or three bases for the statues in the small niches. 
To judge from the figures of the monumental exedra of Herodes Atticus at 
Olympia,’ the statue at Corinth represented one of his ancestors. There is no 
proof that the statue in Corinth belonged to the particular niche shown in 
Plate VII. 

(9) A few remarks may be added concerning certain elements of the composi- 
tion. There is nothing to indicate how the three big niches were roofed; but, 
to judge from the thickness of the walls and from existing Roman niches of the 
same period, they were, without doubt, covered with hemispherical vaults 
composed of brick and concrete and decorated with architectural motives 
in raised and colored stucco. The band of small pilasters and panels at the 
springing plane of the big niches is also supplied from Roman analogy—the 
motive often occurs at the springing plane of vaults in Roman baths. There is 
no evidence for the stone benches in the big niches, other than that people would 
gather in the niches during the heat of the day and whenever it showered, and 
that under such circumstances architects have almost always provided seating 
facilities. No pieces of the crowning cornice above the openings of the second 
floor can be identified; the cornice in the plate is inspired from the crowning 
features of similar compositions in Roman architecture, where the crown - 
ing cornice is larger in scale than the horizontal ones below it. The crowning 


sequently resting upon her left knee. No water came out of the jug, as there is no spout hole. It is 
tempting to believe that the statue is a faithful copy of the statue of Peirene in the fountain at Corinth. 
If this is so, the Corinthian statue held a jug in her left hand, not in her right hand, as represented on 
the coins. The discrepancy can possibly be accounted for in the cutting of the die of the coin, where 
objects needed to be reversed if they were to appear correctly on the coin. 

1 It is possible that there was more sculpture connected with the statue of Peirene, for, on the coins 
already alluded to, Peirene has the following attributes: a snake erect behind her: a dolphin beside the 
rock; a fountain in the form of Scylla before her; Pegasus drinking from a fountain before her; Acro- 
corinth in the background. 


2 Olympia, Berlin, 1894; IT, Pls. LXXXIII to LXXXVI incl.: IT, Pls. LXV to LXIX incl. 
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cornice of the enclosing wall of the Forum of Augustus in Rome may be cited 
asanexample. Finally, pediments are placed over the openings in front of the 
a oe grottoes and not over the openings of the second floor in order to emphasize 
te, : architecturally the importance of the grottoes. Round-headed openings both 
with pedimental and horizontal crowning members were common features in 
the time of Herodes Atticus—witness especially the tombstones of the period. 


The Fountain of Peirene is only one of many structures erected in Greece during 
o> the Roman domination. It is a great pity that a thorough architectural study of 
this period has not yet been made, for the buildings are almost invariably excellent 
examples of architectural fitness. 

GorHAM STEVENS 
ATHENS, GREECE 
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A FLORENTINE OFFICER IN THE MOREA IN 1687 


Tue Archives of Florence! as a source for the history of the Venetian campaigns in 
Greece at the end of the seventeenth century seem to have attracted little attention,’ 
yet the agents of the Grand Duke in Venice furnished their master week by week, in 
addition to much other news, a fairly complete account of what was there known or 
believed about the war. Every Wednesday and Saturday the post carried to 
Florence the letters of Matteo del Teglia and Alessandro Guasconi,’ the only 
correspondents with whom we are here concerned, enclosing copies of the Venetian 
Avvisi,‘ and often information from unofficial sources. In addition important news 
was frequently forwarded by a special courier. 

The Florentines had, indeed, abundant reason for following with interest the 
extraordinary success of the Venetians in the Morea.’ In 1685 and 1686 a small 
Tuscan contingent® had formed part of the army with which Morosini had reduced 
the Turkish possessions in that peninsula to little more than Castel Tornese, 
Mistra, Monemvasia, and the shore of the Corinthian Gulf.7._ Unfortunately during 
the early months of 1687 the plague, which had broken out in the Morea, appeared, 
though in a mild form,’ in the Venetian army and fleet. In fear of infection, there- 
fore, the Tuscan, Papal, and Maltese contingents, which had returned home for the 
winter, were sent to join the army of Cornaro in Dalmatia, where they played a 
prominent part in the capture of Castel Novo. 


1T am much indebted to the authorities of the Archivio di Stato in the Uffizi for permission to study 
their Venetian documents. My examination has so far been almost wholly confined to the campaign of 
1687-88, and more especially to the occupation of Athens. In the texts here printed I have preserved 
the original spelling, but not the punctuation, accentuation, and use of capitals. I have also expanded 
the numerous abbreviations. 

2 The only Florentine document hitherto published, so far as I know, is the account of the antiquities 
of Athens by Rinaldo de La Rue (Von Duhn, Arch. Zig. XXXVI, 1878, pp. 55-65). 

3 Matteo del Teglia was Florentine Residente in Venice from 1673 to 1704. His letters to Abate C. A. 
Gondi, Segretario di Stato, with a full set of Avvisi are in Archivio Mediceo, 3043 (from 1685-1687), 
and 1656; those to Abate P. A. Conti for 1686 and 1687 with many Avvisi are in Miscellanea Medicea, 
Filza 667. Guasconi, whose official position is not indicated, wrote regularly to Abate Apollonio Bas- 
setti, Segretario di Camera (Arch. Med., 1577, letters of 1687 and 1688). His letters are in general 
much longer and more informative than those of Teglia, and his enclosures, while including many 
Avvisi, are rich in letters from correspondents in various parts of Europe, and in reports received 
through Venetian friends. 

* These Avvisi were manuscript bulletins containing summaries of news from Northern Europe, and 
in more detail such information on Venetian affairs and on the progress of the war as the Inquisitori di 
Stato saw fit to publish. The original Avvisi are in the Venetian Archives, Inquisitori di Stato; Avvisi 
da Venezia, 1687-1711; Busta 705. 

’ For the Venetians in the Morea, see, e.g., W. Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient, pp. 403 ff. 

6 In 1685, three hundred (Laborde, Athénes aux XV°, XV Ie, et siécles, U, p. 82, n.1). In 1686 
Florentines, Maltese, and Papal troops formed three battalions with a total of twelve hundred men 
(Laborde, op. cit., p. 94, n. 1). 

7 In 1685, Coron and Calamata were the chief conquests; in 1686, Navarino, Modon, Nauplia, and 
Argos. In both years Turkish armies were defeated in the open field. 

8 Guasconi writes on August 7, 1687: ‘Io ho veduto una [lettera] del suo [i.e. Morosini’s] Cancelliere 
Lucatelli [Locatelli] che dice che in tutto il tempo sopra l’Armata non son morti che 50 persone, e 53 
ferite sono risanate, onde gratie a Dio si vede che é stato pid il terrore ch’il danno” (Arch. Med., 1577, 
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Even so, the Grand Duke was still eager to receive prompt and detailed reports 
of Morosini’s movements, although the Tuscans with him were now reduced to a 
few volunteers, either regularly enrolled in the Venetian army, or serving as soldiers 
of fortune.!. Only two of these seem to have left any record of their experiences; to 
the ““bombista,”” Rinaldo de La Rue, we owe the description of the antiquities of 
Athens, already mentioned,? and to Count Francesco Arrighetti the account of the 
earlier phases of the campaign here published. He apparently joined the expedition 
as a soldier of fortune, but aided by strong recommendations from Guasconi, he soon 
won the esteem of Kénigsmarck, and was appointed colonel of one of the German 
regiments,’ which formed the main body of the army. In this capacity he took 
part with credit in the battle of Patras, the occupation of Corinth, and the siege of 
Athens,‘ after which he resigned his command and returned to Florence.’ He is 
not mentioned in the reports of the disastrous attack on Negroponte in 1688. 

The beginning of operations is foreshadowed in a letter written by Guasconi on 
August 7, 1687.6 A ship, which had left Zante on July 15, had brought word that 
at Leuecas, where the army and fleet had assembled, there had been a solemn Thanks- 
giving for the complete cessation of the plague, and that Morosini only awaited the 
arrival of the rest of the Duke of Brunswick’s troops to start for the Corinthian 
Gulf. The regular post of the following Saturday carried no news of importance 
from the Levant, but on Sunday evening, August 10, a special courier was dispatched 
in all haste to Florence, for that morning letters had come from the Captain General 
anhouncing a triumph so wholly beyond all expectation, that Matteo del Teglia 
could truly write: “Se é compiaciuta la Divina Misericordia concedere all’armi 
Christiane della Serenissima Republica la pid gloriosa vittoria che si potesse chiedere 
a Sua Divina Maesta, in cosi pochi momenti che si pud dire prodigioso il miracolo.”’? 

! Apart from La Rue and Arrighetti, I know only of G. Bassignani of Pontremoli, a trusted engineer 
(Teglia, Arch. Med., 3044, fol. 679), and G.-B. L. Petrucci, who commanded the cavalry on the left 
wing at the battle of Patras (/d., ibid., fol. 10). 

* Page 1,n.2. From numerous references in the letters of Teglia, which I hope to publish later, it ap- 
pears that he was a French protégé of the Grand Duke. 

® Felice Gallo, secretary of Morosini and an intimate friend of Guasconi, in a letter dated Glimino, 26 
Giugno, 1687, S. N., writes: “*Ha secondato la buona sorte i miei voti nel rendere gl'atti d’una piena 
giustizia al merito singolare dell’Ilustrissimo Signor Conte Francesco Arrighetti, hora colonello d’un 
reggimento alemano della Serenissima Republica. Le insinuationi efficasi, che impressi a di lui favore 
nell’animo del Serenissimo Signor Generale Konismarch, le han prodotto questo bene, del quale ne deve 
alla protettione di V. S. Illustrissima tutto il debito” (Arch. Med., 1577, no. 149). 

* On November 5, 1687, Guasconi writes: ‘Questa mattina pure é poi giunta in porto la tartana con le 
lettere del Signor Capitano Generale delli 11 Ottobre da Atene, e portano la resa di quel fortissimo 
Castello, come meglio vedra dall’acclusa Relatione, che mi ha mandato il nostro Signor Conte Arri- 
ghetti” (Ibid., no. 200). Unfortunately this ** Relatione” is not bound with the letters of Guasconi, 
and seems to have disappeared. 

5 On October 16, 1687, Gallo wrote to Guasconi from Athens: ** Parliamo anco del Conte Arighetti 
(sic), che havendo renonciato un mese fa il reggimento si allestisce al presente per il viaggio del Zante 
per passarsene di li verso Livorno per la via che trovara (sic) pid pronta.”” On October 29: “ Hoggi 
prende l'imbarco il Signor Conte Arighetti (sic) e s*mecamina col pinco S. Beppo (?) fin al Zante per 
trovar occasione di prosseguir il viaggio verso Messina, e d’inde a Livorno. Parte munito d'un am- 
plissimo attestato dell’eccelentissimo Signor Capitano Generale, che le disse nell’atto di licenciarlo 
d’attenderlo anco nella veniente campagna, tenendone parimente un altro del Signor Generale Konigs- 
march” (Arch. Med., 1577, nos. 212, 211). 

6 Arch. Med., 1577, no. 146. On the late opening of the Venetian campaign see Laborde, op. cit., I, 
pp. 98 ff. 7 Arch. Med., 3043, fol. 1547, letter dated 10 Agosto, 1687. 
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The somewhat dramatic arrival of these letters and the effect which they produced 
are well described in the report sent by Guasconi: “‘Questa mattina fra le 12 e le 
13 hore, mentre era radunato il Gran Consiglio, é capitata felucca spedita dal 
Signor Capitano Generale dal Golfo di Lepanto con lettere delli 26 del passatto (sic), 
e nel vederla spuntare a S. Georgio corredata di bandiere nemiche cagiond in un 
istante quel giubilo e quella curiosita, che ben si pud imaginare, e subito il Governo 
spedi un Secretario alla Sanita per prender le lettere, e portatele furno lette nel 
pieno Gran Consiglio. . . . 

““Subito doppo lette le lettere nel Gran Consiglio cald il Serenissimo con tutta 
nobilta in Chiesa di S. Marco a render gratia all’ Altissimo con un solenne Te Deum 
di una cosi gran vittoria, et il Signor Ambasciatore dell’Imperatore intesa la nuova 
si portd a San Marco, et ha assistito anco esso alla Santa Funtione, e tutta la Citta 
é in giubilo e gioia.”’ ! 

The Venetian rejoicings were indeed amply justified.2. On the evening of July 20 
Morosini and Kénigsmarck had sailed for Patras; on the 22nd the army had landed 
southwest of the town against but feeble Turkish opposition; and on the morning of 
the 24th, after a night march around Patras, Kénigsmarck had utterly routed in a 
pitched battle the Turkish forces, which had fled in disorder toward Corinth. This 
success in the field was followed by the immediate surrender of Patras, while the 
fleet received the submission of the two forts, at Rhion and Antirrhion, which 
commanded the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf, and of the strongly fortified 
Lepanto (Naupactus). With the capture of fourteen Turkish corsairs the Venetians 
became absolute masters of the whole Gulf, which, as they proudly recalled, for 
more than a century no armed Christian vessel had been allowed to enter.* 

With his letter of August 10 Guasconi enclosed a diary of the events from the 20th 
to the 25th of July, written by Bianchi, an assistant secretary of Morosini,‘ and three 
days later he sent two more accounts of the battle, one (translated from the French) 
by the Vicomte de Turenne, the other the following narrative by Arrighetti.* 

1 Arch. Med., 1577, after no. 149. It should follow Guasconi’s covering letter, no. 150. This letter 
is not signed nor in the hand of Guasconi; but it is not in the usual style of the Avvisi, and the writing 
resembles that of the Diario which was sent with it. It seems probable that both were written by 
Guasconi’s secretary. I have omitted a lengthy summary of Morosini’s letter, as it merely repeats 
more briefly the narrative of Arrighetti. 

? The celebrations did not cease on Sunday, for on Wednesday Guasconi writes, “per tre giorni con- 
tinui si é con tutte le dimostrationi di allegrezza solennizzata una tanta vittoria” (/.c., no. 153, August 
13). 

* Guasconi’s report, /.c. “‘Quattordici galeotte corsare che si trovavano in quel Golfo sono restate 
preda delli nostri, che con cid restano assoluti padroni del medesimo, che si estende pit di 200 miglia 
(really less than 100), e dove si conta pid di un centinaio d’anni, che non poté mai penetrare alcun legno 
armato Christiano.” 

¢ Arch. Med., 1577, after no. 150. This diary, which fills over ten folio pages, was promptly pub- 
lished with some revision and enlargement in a tiny pamphlet bearing the title, Giornale Dall’ Armata 
Veneta. Nell’ Acque di Lepanto, but without the name of author or publisher. A copy was sent to 
Florence on August 16 by Teglia, together with a large but poorly engraved plan of the battle of Patras 
and of the Venetian order of battle, “‘ Delineato sul campo da Simon Foresti,”’ and dedicated to “‘ Franco 
Castelli Patritio Veneto” by the publisher, Girolimo Albrizzi (Misc. Med., 667, bound with letters of 
August 16 and 19, 1687; cf. Arch. Med., 3043, fol. 1566 ¥°). 

Arch. Med., 1577, no. 153, 13 Agosto, 1687, at end. ‘* Mi son poi capitati li acclusi due racconti del 
successo glorioso della nostra armata, uno del Signor Principe di Turena e l’altro che mi manda il nostro 
Signor Conte Arrighetti scritto di sua mano, e li trasmetto a Vostra Signoria Illustrissima.”” With 
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Dall’ Armata Veneta, a Lepanto, Lii 25 Luglio, 1687. 


Domenica passata, giorno dei 20 del corrente, fu a Climino' cantato solennemente 
il Te Deum, con l’assistenza delli Eccellentissimi, Capitano Generale et di tutti li 
signori Capi di mare et Gieneralita, con lo sbaro di tutta l’artiglieria dei bastimenti, 
in rendimento di gratie a Dio Benedetto per la liberatione della peste. Doppo 
terminata la funtione si dette imbarco all’infanteria? tutta sopra le galere et 
galeazze. I] doppo pranzo si fecie vela verso i Castelli di Patrasso et Lepanto, 
detto i Dardanelli, con Armata grossa, et l’istessa notte seguitd l’Eccellentissimo 
Capitano Generale con l’Armata sottile.’ 

II lunedi, giorno dei 21, ci trovassimo con tutta l’Armata in faccia ai detti Castelli, 
e si fecie la finta di volere il giorno seguente far lo sbarco dalla banda di Lepanto, 
avendo noi a tale effetto dato fondo a quella spiaggia; ma trovato ivi che il nemico 
si era ben fortificato* longo la marina, et che non vi era altro sito dove sbarcare, che 
in faccia all loro ritrincieramento, fu stimato meglio dalli Eccellentissimi Signori 
Capitano Generale et Conte Konismarch di sbarcare dalla banda di Patrasso. 

Pero il martedi, giorno dei 22, alla punta dell di, sarpassimo, et a tutta voga andas- 
simo a sbarcare da la banda conciertata, 3 miglia bone piii sotto la citta, fori delle 
trinciere, che pure da quella banda aveva fatto linimico.’ Lo sbarco ne riusce 


no. 153 is bound the text here printed. It is written on small sheets, and is unsigned, but must be the 
account by Arrighetti. 

The Relatione del Signore Principe di Turena Tradotta dal francezze has been bound among Teglia’s 
papers, Arch. Med., 3043, fols. 1559-1560, but is not mentioned in his correspondence, and seems to be 
the manuscript sent by Guasconi. Turenne’s services in the victory were so highly esteemed that the 
Senate voted to present him with a jewelled sword worth 2400 ducats. 

In the notes to Arrighetti’s narrative I have added some extracts from Bianchi (B) and Turenne (T). 

1Climino (Climnd, Glimino, Glimnd), the modern "EyxAeiuevov, on the east coast of the island of 
Leucas, near the entrance of the bay of BAryé (Pauly-Wissowa, XII, col. 2235, s. v. Leukas), had been 
chosen in the spring for the muster of the army (Locatelli, Racconto della Veneta guerra, I, p. 314). 

2 Turenne gives the total strength of the army as 9000 men; Bianchi as 9000 infantry and 1300 cavalry. 

3**Si sciolse da Glimno la sera di 20 Luglio, 1687, con 26 gallere, 14 galeote, 6 galeazze, 87 vele quadre. 
F L’Armata sottile con l'aiuto ancho de’ remi si lascid a dietro gli altri bastimenti tutti benché 
molte hore doppo d’essi partita si fosse.” (B) 

** Per ricavare qualche cosa dell’intentione de’ Turchi, s‘ando [I’'Armata] per molte hore scorseg- 
giando quelle marine a tiro di moschetto, dove essi sollecitamente correvano sotto la diffesa d’una 
trinciera da loro per pitt d'un miglio di qua e di 1a da Patrasso eretta. . . . Dove perd che termi- 
nava la trinciera predetta cessava anco la loro comparsa, e cid da Sua Eccellenza osservatosi 

. . passd alla riviera di Rumelia, che parimente in un subito si vidde guarnita di gente nemica con una 
simile trinciera, et in vicinanza del Castello si scorgeva altro grande attendamento.” (B) 

“Gli inimici dalla parte di 14 [Rumelia] s’erano trincierati sopra le rive del mar per impedirci 
lo sbarco, e dalla parte di Patrasso havevano fatto un altra trinciera che caminava [d]al Castello di 
Dardanelli sino a Patrasso, e da Patrasso sino ad un bosco pieno di rami, et inpraticabile per 
lArmata.” (T) 

5“ Li 22, di matina, marchiassimo con le galere e galeotte, et il resto dell’ Armata seguivaci a vela, e 
subito che arrivassimo avanti il bosco che é lontano da Patrasso un sol tiro di cannone, il Capitano 
Generale senza voler atendere che venissero gli altri bastimenti a vela misse gli spironi dalle galere a 
terra et nel medesimo tempo diede il segno dello sbarco; et primi furono a sbarcar li Schiavoni, e non 
erano ancora sbarcati 100 che il Principe di Turena si misse nella sua felucha con qualche altro volon- 
tario e shared, et poco doppo sbarcd anco il Capitano Generale di Chinismarch et il Principe di Brans- 
vich.” (T) 

*“Non comparvero Turchi ad opponersi perché passata la spiaggia, essendo il luoco paludoso, non 
han’ volsuto impegnarvisi, perché in caso di qualche sinistro, non haverebbero potuto prestamente 
ritirarsi.” (B) 
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felicissimo non avendo ne meno perso un’homo, dove dubitavamo perderne 1000. 
Bene he vero che se il nemico voleva, ci poteva fare grandissimo danno, mentre 
avessi occupato cierti canneti e vignie, che avevano in faccia. Sul mezzo giorno 
vennero i Turchi a scaramucciare su la nostra ala dritta con li Schiavoni. Non fu 
troppo sanguinoso l’incontro da nissuna parte, non essendo dalla nostra banda 
feriti che 1 homo et da 25 dei Turchi, con due morti.'! II resto dell giorno s’impiegd 
a fare sbarcare la cavalleria et il cannone di campagnia. La notte fecie l’Eccellen- 
tissimo Capitano Generale entrare una squadra di galere nell Golfo di Lepanto (alle 
quale dai Castelli li fu tirato una mano di cannonate, ma senza alcun danno)?* 
per impedire la comunicatione delle due Armate nemiche, che si ritrovavano da 
caduna delle due bande accampate. 

Il mercoredi, 23 detto, pure si seguito a sbarcare come sopra. Doppo provvisio- 
nate di biscotto le militie per 4 giorni, et fornite di monitioni neciessarie, su la sera 
a 22 ore marciassimo longo la marina su la dritta, atorno un giro di 15 et pitt miglia, 
gia che su la manca verso la citta vi era il nemico ben fortificato, et non potevamo 
a lui andare, che per grandissime defilate.* Si che, come gia dissi, marciassimo su la 
dritta tutta quella notte, che riusci molto faticoso alle militie, non avendo mai 
trovato in cosi longa marcia aqua dolcie. 

La mattina dell giovedi, giorno dei 24, su l’alba trovassimo un piccolo fosso con 
aqua bona, dove faciessimo alto con tutta l’Armata, et per due ore lassasimo re- 
spirare le militie, che in vero ne avevono di bisognio. In questo mentre fossimo 
attaccati da una piccola partita di Turchi, ma doppo averli dato alcune moschettate 
partirno. Di poi con bonissima disciplina militare fu dal Eccellentissimo Konis- 
march ordinata la marcia in battaglia, et arrivati noi sovra un’ altura scoprissimo da 
lontano l’inimico che fori dell suo campo marciava per occupare un bosco che aveva 
avanti di se in fondo alla collina per dove noi neciessariamente dovevano passare. 
Onde noi, visto questo, venuti a basso della nostra altura per un dificile cammino, ci 
rimittessimo in battaglia, et avvanzammo a loro; ma essi impatienti, stimolati dalla 
sicura speranza che avevano di batterci, ne prevennero, et esciti dell bosco, con il 
cannone et tutta l’Armata, ne vennero con un’ grandissimo impeto ad attaccare, fino 

1 “Sul mezo giorno li Turchi venero con cavalleria et infantaria ad atachare la nostra destra conposta 
de’ Schiavoni e di due bataglioni di Bransvich, e contro se gli feccero gran fuochi, et morirno da una parte 
e dall’altra assai gente, ma finalmente furono regetati.” (T) 

“Da quali [li Bransvich e gli Oltramarini] lasciatisi ben avvicinare gli agressori, li salutorono poi con 
reiterate e cosi vigorose salve di moscheterie, che li sforzorno a retrocedere, et inseguiti dagli Oltrama- 
rini lasciorno diversi sul terreno estinti, de’ quali portorono li nostri le teste.” (B) 

2**Li nemici procurorno con quantita di cannonate impedire tale ingresso, ma una sola poté colpire 
nella galera Sanudo, in cui rimasero feriti due huomini da remo.” (B) This was revised in the printed 
Giornale to read, “ma con due sole puotero colpire nella galera Sanudo, una de’ quali fece rimaner estinti 
14 remiganti et uno ferito, e l'altra fece poca offesa nel legno.” 

’“ Le nostre militie stavano sull’armi allestendosi alla marchia, quale potendosi intraprendere per 
due strade . . . e col consiglio di guerra si elesse quella della collina, mentre cosi mostrar si poteva una 
gran fronte al nemico e combatter nella pid ben ordinata disciplina, e per il contrario, tenendo la via 
della marina, si doveva marchiar sempre per colonna, soggetti di continuo alle offese de’ Turchi, se 
havessero questi volsuto, e con la difesa della loro trinciera anco col sbarro de cannoni nuovamente posti 
e con le imboscate, andar accompagnando il passaggio de nostri.” (B) 

“Il Conte Generale Chenismarch non volendo atachar le trinciere de’ nemici si mizze in marchia con 
tutta Armata . . . et fecce il circuito del bosco . . . essendo rissolto d’atachar gli inimici per di 
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su i nostri cavalli di Frisia. Cierto he che ne attaccorno con grandissimo coraggio in 
numero di 10 mille fra cavalleria et infanteria, ma non con meno core furono dai 
nostri ricieuti con continue salve di moschettate; arrivorno fino con la sabla a 
tagliare i brandistochi, che armano i cavalli di Frisia. Veduto il nemico non poter 
niente effettuare su la prima linea, venne sul nostro fianco destro, et ivi pure tento di 
romperci, ma trovato ivi anco forte resistenza passO ad attacarne alla coda. Ma 
fatto mezzo giro a destra, et armati i sopradetti cavalli di Frisia, pure a forza di 
moschettate furno respinti. Onde visto dai Turchi ogni loro tentativo vano, et 
rispinti da tutti 3 li attachi, vergogniosamente si diedero alla fuga, con lassare 4 
pezzi di cannone su il campo, ripassorno il bosco, et tornati all loro campo, levorno 
le tende, et messo foco alle monitioni che avevano, seguitorno la loro incominciata 
fuga, con lasare le porte di Patrasso aperte, si che con grandissima facilita ci impa- 
dronissimo di detto luogo. 

La notte poi quei Turchi, che ancora si ritrovavano nei Castelli et a Lepanto, 
seguitorno la loro Armata, avendo il tutto abbandonato et lassato intachtto; solo 
all Castello della banda di Lepanto feciero con una mina saltare un torrione. Si 
che in 3 giorni aviamo fatto lo sbarco in faccia all’ inimico, battuto l’Armata, resosi 
padroni di due citta et due Castelli, cannoni et monitioni, et tutte le case piene di 
roba, et un paese cosi delitioso et abondante che non ciede alla nostra Italia. Da la 
banda dei Turchi si contano da 500 morti sul campo, et fra questi un Bassa, senza li 
altri morti et feriti che seco anno portato seconda la loro usanza. Dalla parte 
nostra he morto il Colonello Cechelino,! comandante della natione Schiavona, da 15 
ho 20 feriti, et altretanti morti. Quello che per l’avvenire saremo per fare, non si 
sa per anco; si cred perd che anderemo all Listimo [I’Istmo] per impadronirsi di 
Corinto, et cosi scacciare a fatto i Turchi fora dell Regnio di Morea. Dio sia quello 
che ne continui la sua santa protetione, per gloria delle armi de la Serenissima 
Repubblica, et per vantaggio de la Cristianita. 


After establishing governors in the conquered places, Morosini reémbarked the 
infantry and proceeded to Corinth, while Kénigsmarck with the cavalry marched 
along the coast. The Turkish commander, however, did not await the arrival of the 
Venetians, but after burning the town fled with the remnant of his army to Thebes. 
The news of this unopposed occupation reached Venice on August 30, and was 
reported by both Teglia and Guasconi,? and on September 3 the latter sent the 
following extract from a letter of Arrighetti which he had just received.* 


1In the other documents the Colonel of the Schiavoni, or Oltramarini, is called Ceclina. The 
Senate voted, “‘se vi saranno parenti del bravo Colonello Ceclina morto, se gli dara recompensa” 
(Guasconi, Arch. Med., 1577, no. 153). 

2 Arch. Med., 3048, fol. 1591; 1577, no. 162: ‘‘Scrive [il Capitano Generale] che con tutta la maggior 
sollecitudine dopo le imprese di Patrasso e Lepanto rimbarcato I'esercito si era avanzato verso Corinto, 
e fatto cola nuovo sbarco, haveva trovato che il Seraschiere [the Turkish commander], avvilito e spa- 
ventuto, senza attender la vista della nostra Armata, dirocatto e consunto quel piii haveva possuto a 
Corinto, se ne era fuggito vituperosamente fuori dal regnio, ritirandosi a Tebe.” 

3 Arch. Med., 1577, no. 165, and after no. 167, where Arrighetti’s letter is inserted out of place. 
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Scrive il Conte Arrighetti del Campo sotto Corinto alli 18 Agosto, 1687. 


Gia havero inteso quanto le scrissi da Patrasso, hora le dird che siamo gid accam- 
pati sotto i borghi di Corinto, et é un bellissimo paese, et arrivassimo qui giovedi, 
7 del detto, e alli 10 capitd il Signor General Konismarch con la cavalleria venuta 
per terra. Per anco non si sa cosa doveremo fare, e sono diverse le opinioni; vi é 
chi dice che si fara un forte nell’Istmo per impedir l’ingresso pit: in Morea al nemico; 
altri asseriscono che |’Armata girera e andera al Golfo d’Engia per cola imbarcarne, 
dovendo noi intanto passar lo stretto per terra, e poi traghettarne a Negroponte se 
la stagione avanzata la permettera. I Turchi in questi contorni hanno tutto 
abbruciato che non si trova un filo di paglia. Alli 11 andorno |’Eccellentissimo 
Capitano Generale e il Generale Konismarch a riconoscere il passo dell’Istmo, e il 
sito di questo Castello di Corinto, che in effetto é sito fortissimo. Dell’Armata 
nemica non si ha altro avviso, se non che il Seraschiere con quattromila Turchi sia a 
Tebe, 60 miglia di qua, e che il resto della sua Armata sia tutto sbandato. Qui ogni 
giorno dalli Greci sono condotti Turchi secondo che li prendono per il paese. 


On the day after this letter was written Morosini left Corinth with the fleet to 
pass around the Peloponnesus and enter the Saronic Gulf. He reached the Isthmus 
on September 13, and a week later the army, which had remained at Corinth, 
embarked for the siege of Athens. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
The Antiquities of Corinth in the Florentine Records. 


Laborde has deplored! the apparent lack of interest in the remains of antiquities 
among the officers of Morosini, and Arrighetti was evidently no exception. Nor is 
his silence greatly to be regretted, if we may judge from the following notices of 
the ancient city which were sent by others to Venice, and transmitted to Florence 
in the Avvisi.2 


“Tra le molte antichita trovate nel Borgo di Corinto vi fu la statua di Giano, e nel 
viaggio nell’opposta parte’ si vidde il monte Parnaso, la fonte d’Elicona, e Pindaro, 
che ne’ secoli passati diedero ad di dire a poeti, ma hora, divorate dal tempo le 
memorie di quei luogi, sono ridotti in boschi. Alli 12 [Agosto] visit6 Sua Eccellenza 
l’Istmo posto fra li mari Ionio et Egeo, et arrivo sino alle vestigie dell’anticha mura- 
glia fatta fare dall’Imperatore Greco l’anno 1413, e demolita per ordine d’Amurate 
Secondo l’anno 1424,‘ e redificata dal Capitano Veneto Luigi Loredano sotto il co- 
mando di Bertoldo d’Este, 1463, muniti (sic) di 136 torri e 3 fosse hora dirrocate. 
Visitd anco la fortezza chiamata Acco Corinto (sic) che, se bene é sopra un’eminenza, 
tiene pozzi di perfetissima aqua, et anco il fonte Pirene da Homero tanto decantato.” 

1 Op. cit. II, pp. 179 ff. 

2 These Avvisi are found, with slight verbal differences, among the papers of both Guasconi and 
Teglia. I have used for the first extract the version of Guasconi (Arch. Med., 1577, after no. 167 = 3043, 
fol. 1613, Teglia; both dated September 6), and for the second that of Teglia (Ibid., 3043, fol. 1625, 
September 13=Guasconi, /.c.) as his text is here better. 

3 Teglia: ‘‘e nell’opposta parte di Romelia;” om. “nel viaggio.” 

* These dates should be 1415 and 1423; cf. Miller, Latins in the Levant, pp. 377, 387. 
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“‘Oltre a quanto si scritte di Corinto con le passate, si sente da lettere particolari 
che quella fortezza sia inespugnabile, e che l’abbandono della medema fatto dei 
Turchi sia il maggior segno che poteva darsi della loro vilta e costernatione. Questa 
é situata sopra un monte alpestre inaccessibile da ogni parte, fuorché per una picciola 
strada, nella quale 4 soli di fronte possono salirvi, onde dall’arte non pud essere 
espugnata, ne battuta che da’ fulmini del Cielo. . . . Il monte é cinto di campagna 
vastissima, incolta da due anni in qua per haver forse li Turchi preveduti le loro 
rovine. Tra le scritte fabriche antiche del populato borgo si vedono ancora in 
piedi 10 colonne di smisurata altezza, e grosezza di dieci braccia l’una, tutte di sasso, 
che il tempo non ha per anco havuto forza di divastarle, e dicono queste essere 
l’'angolo d’un’ opera, che circondava mezzo miglio, e che fosse ivi il Tempio di 
Minerva. In poco distanza si vede ancora il sepolcro di Cinico, e non lontano il 
Monte Parnaso, ma vi mancano le Muse per non haver queste comercio con Turchi, 
ed il Pegaseo che non ha voluto instarlarsi con dragoni.” 


JaMEs M. Paton 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 


Dwurtnc the winter of 1932-1933 there came to my attention several small fragments 
of Attic inscriptions which were unidentified but which belonged to already known 
and published documents. The following brief report is a record of these minor 
discoveries. 

1. E.M. 12658. This fragment has the upper edge preserved and contains parts 
of four lines of text, as follows: 


Xa 
-- 


The first letter is broken at the left, but seems to be chi, rather than kappa; in the 
second line the centre of the theta has been chipped away, and the reading omicron 
or phi is not epigraphically impossible; in the last line only the right rounding of 
omicron and the first two strokes of mu are preserved. The characteristic texture 
of the marble and the large well-cut letters make possible a ready identification of 
this piece as part of J.G. I*, 8. It is to be noted also that the small piece now pub- 
lished as I.G. I?, 8a should be rejected; it does 
not have the character of lettering either of 
I.G. 12, 8b or of E.M. 12658. 

The sloping bar of the alpha has always been 
taken as an indication of early date for this 
document, but there is no reason for supposing 
from this letter that the date is earlier than 
450; alphas with the sloping bar occur between 
454/3 and 450/49 in the tribute quota-lists. 
A date near 450 finds some support also in the 
duplication of sigma in line 2 of the new frag- 
ment, where the word is apparently an infini- 
tive form ending in — — eso6a[:]. Such duplica- 
tion occurs in the quota-list of 450/49 (S.E.G. 
V: 5, ITI, 26 and 34) in the words Kapio[o}r{clou 
and [heoo|riaés. It also occurs as late as 439 
in the name [KaaAli[corparos] (cf. Wade-Gery, 

J.H1.8. 1988, p. 185), but the three-barved sigms 
shows that the present document should be dated in any event earlier than 446. 

Now that the first line of the inscription is partly preserved, we expect possibly a 
clue to the date by archon. Since there are these indications already given which 
point more or less toward the year 450 B.c., it seems to me reasonable to restore in 
line 1 the reading [éxi] Xa:[pedavos &pxovros ——] and to attribute the document definitely 
to the year 452/1. 
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2. E.M. 5398. This small fragment (Fig. 1) belongs with /.G. I?, 204, and carries 
parts of the names of Caric cities in Col. I from ¢acedira to "Acruradaés. .Cf. 
S.E.G. V, 14, lines 75-79. This particular part of the great stele of quota-lists has 
been badly damaged since the first publication. The text of the fragment here given 
has been known for some time, but the stone itself had been lost in the general col- 
lection of the Epigraphical Museum. It is now built into its proper place in the 
great stele. 

3. E.M. 5528. The fragment contains only two letters (Fig. 2), but joins other 
fragments in J.G. I?, 204. It contains the second letters of the words Kapra$o and 
Kedpiarar. The history of the fragment 
is much the same as that of No. 2, and 
it is now built into its proper place in 
the inscription. 


Fic. 2.—E. M. 5528 at THE Lower Ricut Fic. 3.—FRaGMENT oF 1.G. 211 


4. The fragment here published was found by Broneer in a pile of discarded 
marbles just north of the monument of Agrippa on the west slope of the Acropolis. 
It was apparent that it belonged to the tribute quota-lists, and when trial was made 
in the museum it was found to fit into place in [.G. I?, 211. The letters on the frag- 
ment belong to the words Me[v]é[aliov and Yxapréd[o] in Col. V, lines 4and 5. It was 
broken from the larger piece since its first discovery and then lost, but is now built 
into the so-called second stele in the Epigraphical Museum. Another piece of the 
tribute lists, without letters or preserved original surface, was also found among the 
marbles by the monument of Agrippa. It is recognizable from the drill holes and 
rust of iron which were due to early attempts to assemble the various fragments that 
belonged together. 
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5. E.M. 6755 (1.G. 1, Suppl., p. 125, No. 560). This small fragment preserves its 
original thickness, though it is broken on all sides. I note that the letter in line 1 is 
alpha, not delta, and that traces of epsilon are preserved before the sigma in line 3. 
The characteristic spacing of letters, the unusual shape of the nu, the same thickness 
of the stone, and the identical and rather unusual rough-dressing of the back of the 
document all show that the fragment here recorded is part of the 
expense account of the Samian war, J.G. T°, 293. I have as yet 
established no connected text between this piece and the frag- 
ment already known. 

6. E.M. 120. The left edge of the stone is preserved (Fig. 4) 
and the column of numerals begins with the same inset as the 
numerals along the left edge of 7.G. I?, 221. The numerals have 
also the same size and spacing as those on the larger document. 
The new fragment may thus be claimed as part of one of the . 

Fig. 4—FRAGMENT 
tribute quota-lists, and the numerals preserved should be restored 1.G. 291 (E. 
accordingly : M. 120) 

AAA[HEEII?] 
PAA — - 
HH 


7. E.M. 2504. This fragment was recovered from the shelves of room 4 of the 
Epigraphical Museum by Sterling Dow and recognized by him as part of a document 
of the fifth century. We found subsequently that it made a direct join at the left 
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of E.M. 66676, part of the Erechtheum building inscription (/.G. I’, 374, frag. - as 
shown in Figure 5. 

[.. ]s ypladovra vea|via|xov 

kal t[du 

horx[dv] 

[... Jol . . «lat rév &uaxoar 

Pere low PAAAA. ete. 


The restoration, 7d éos, generally accepted for line 4 is shown by the new fragment 
to be incorrect. I have no satisfactory solution to offer either in line 4 or line 5. 
The name of the sculptor in line 3 is perhaps [M]vv»[iov], the name borne by another 
sculptor who lived in Agryle (J.G. I*, 374, line 171). At any rate, the name oc- 
cupies completely the beginning of line 3, and shows that one hundred drachmae 
formed the total payment for the work recorded immediately above (line 2). 

BENJAMIN D. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins University 
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THE PORCH-CEILING OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO ON DELOS 
Puates VITI-IX 


In THE accounts of the Delian hieropoiot for the year 279 B.c.,! there appears this 
item: ‘‘Of the ceiling of the front part of the peristyle of the temple of Apollo, to 
make 15 phatnae, contractors, Phaneas, son of Kaikos and Peisiboulos of Paros, at 
300 drachmae per phatne.” In 1905 Diirrbach? published an inscription bearing 
upon this item. Its obverse contains directions for placing phatnae, klimakides, 
plaisia, choinikides, and pinakes, and its reverse records contracts let to Phaneas 
and Peisiboulos for the work. They contract for “‘three klimakides and one phatne, 
at 300 drachmae per phatne.” 

Accompanying Diirrbach’s publication was an illustrated explanation of the 
specifications by Choisy. Unfortunately, the copy sent to Choisy from Delos was 
faulty in some respects and his demonstration suffered accordingly. The mistakes 
in the copy were recently pointed out and corrected by Hiller von Gaertringen,’ 
and his text, together with the restorations proposed by him, have been accepted 
and published in the Inscriptions de Délos.4 

Meanwhile the reverse of the stone was not restudied, and appears in the new 
publication without change.® 

An attempt to determine the meaning of the specifications on the obverse of the 
stone raises the question of the original width of the inscription, and a comparison 
of obverse with reverse reveals that more letters must be added to the lines of the 
obverse than was previously supposed. This statement may best be tested by 
applying the restoration in the Inscription de Délos to our Plate VIII. The black 
letters are reproduced photographically from squeezes of the inscription, and the 
dotted letters indicate our restorations. 

It will be observed that our restorations assume a stone considerably wider than 
previously supposed. This conclusion is based on a study of the reverse, in which 
these considerations are to be noted: 

(1) In line 9, the name of one of the two contractors appears (in the original 
publication) as mEIz1Boraoz: maApioz. The name of the other appears at the 
end of line 6 as #aANEAx. These same two contractors appear in the accounts of 
279 as ®ANEAD KAIKO? and MEIZ1BoTAOS APIO. We conclude from this that probably 
our contract also contained both names in full, and that the name, KAIkKor, stood at 
the beginning of line 7. 

(2) Diirrbach pointed out, in publishing the inscription for the first time, that 
although the contract had to do with the same kind of work as that appearing in 
the accounts of 279—the making of a coffered ceiling in each case, by the same pair 
of contractors, at the same unit price—nevertheless the actual piece of work was 


1 1.G. XI, 2, 161A, 45-49. 2 B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, pp. 459-468. 
3 Ath. Mitt. LI, 1926, pp. 150-154. ‘No. 504. 
’ Except for the inclusion of a reading noted by Jardé in B.C.H. XXTX, 1905, p. 575, and a typo- 
graphical error, whereby the word IIAPIOZ disappears from line 9. 
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not the same in both cases. For in the accounts, Phaneas and Peisiboulos are paid 
for making fifteen sections of ceiling, whereas in the contract, as he believes, they 
agree to make only one sectioneach. One might add that there is another important 
distinction between the two documents. The payment recorded in the accounts is 
to Phaneas and Peisiboulos jointly; in the other document the two individuals 
contract separately. The language of these separate contracts is curious. Accord- 
ing to the text in the Inscriptions de Délos we would read: “* Phaneas contracted to 
make according to the specifications, all (?) according to the model, three klimakides 
and a phatne, for 300 drachmae; guarantor, Hierombrotos, son of Mnesikles. And 
Peisiboulos contracted for the three klimakides and one phatne, at 300 drachmae per 
phatne; guarantor, Antigonos, son of Andromenes.” ‘This does not seem a logical 
way to record two contracts for work of an identical character. One would expect 
the formula for Peisiboulos to be an exact repetition of that for Phaneas, or, at 
the most, to read, “three other klimakides”’ etc., the rest being a repetition of the 
formula. Moreover, what is the meaning of the definite article in the phrase, “the 
three klimakides”? Above all, why record the price of Peisiboulos as so much per 
phatne if he is contracting for only one phatne? This last consideration in particular 
has led us to believe that the contracts of the two carpenters were really quite 
different: that Phaneas agreed to build one phatne of ceiling, perhaps to serve as a 
model; Peisiboulos, more than one. It is easy to imagine that the two men later 
made an arrangement whereby they performed the whole work together and so 
were paid jointly for it. 

The significant part of face b, as we restore it, would then read, in translation, as 
follows: “‘Phaneas, son of Kaikos, contracted to set up and finish—according to the 
specifications—three klimakides, and to join together the phatne, for 300 drachmae; 
guarantor, Hierombrotos, son of Mnesikles. And the remaining phatnae, each 
consisting of three klimakides and one phatne, Peisiboulos of Paros contracted for, at 
300 drachmae for each phatne'; guarantor, Antigonos, son of Andromenes.” 

The readings in our text will be seen to have departed in a few cases from previous 
readings. In a, line 6, the M of #aT[NojM seems clear on our squeeze. In line 10, 
Diirrbach read rnokrmorz; Hiller, rmokraorz. It will be seen that the letter in 
question has been badly mutilated, perhaps through an attempt at correction. We 
read TIHOKTNOTS; an inspection of the stone leaves no doubt as to the Nn. It re- 
mains an open question whether we have here an adjective modifying romeorz 
or 2THMONAZ, or two words, THO KtNOrz, in which KtNoz would signify the tool by 
which the gomphoi are to be driven into the stemones. 

A word should be said about our treatment of the expressions, EPI roMeors and 
EPI romeors. The phrase occurs five times, three times with the dative, twice 
with the accusative. Grammatically, either expression would be correct. Choisy 
read one word each time, taking it to mean a moulding, called a nEPIromeo: because 
it was pegged around something. He could adduce no authority for his word, 
however, and was unable to fit it into his text in such a way as to make very satis- 
factory Greek. Since the date of his publication, evidence has come to light for 


1Cf. 1.G. Il, 1675; 26-7: MIZ@QZETAI AE KATA MNAN. See also Philip Davis, Some Eleusinian 
Building Inscriptions, p. 48. 
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the expression, EPI romeai.'! Hiller separated the words in one case only, in 
line 15, where he read, EPI romeors. The variation of dative and accusative is 
peculiar, but grammatically quite acceptable. 

We may now turn to the architectural problems raised by the specifications. 

The restoration of any inscription involves not only the finding of words which 
will fill the gaps so as to make grammatical readings, but also the interpretation of 
the whole when the gaps are filled. But most Greek building inscriptions contain 
technical words whose meaning is uncertain or quite unknown, and deal with prac- 
tices not elsewhere described. It therefore becomes necessary to follow the seem- 
ingly unscientific method of first determining the meanings and practices involved, 
and then attempting to restore the missing words to suit the predetermined sense 
of the whole. And as technical words are often used with a significance quite 
different from that in ordinary parlance, their interpretation can be based only on 
strict adherence to logical and probable building practices. Ultimately, the con- 
formity of the whole to such standards is the only valid argument that can be ad- 
duced for the correctness of restoration of a building inscription. In the present 
attempt, we have consistently set about to decide what the given technical words 
might reasonably mean and what the whole ought logically to mean, before sup- 
plying missing words. 

The fragment deals with the setting in place—not the construction—of a wooden 
coffered ceiling on the temple of Apollo at Delos. It dates from 279, a century and 
a quarter after the famous inscription of the Erechtheum at Athens which gives our 
fullest material for understanding the construction of wooden coffered ceilings. The 
difference in time and place naturally entails some differences in practice and 
terminology. 

The ceiling in the Erechtheum was composed of panels (selides),? possibly sur- 
rounded by large frames (megala plaisia),* in which were klimakides, correctly 
interpreted by Caskey‘ as ladder-like frames with two or more openings apiece, 
laid transversely across the panels. On these were superposed square frames 
(plaisia) of two sizes, one above the other, and on top of the whole, covering planks 
(kalymmata). The upper edges of the openings in klimakides and plaisia were 
enriched with mouldings variously referred to as onyches and kymatia. The terms 
klimakides and plaisia occur in the Delian inscription also, but except for these there 
are no terms certainly common to the two inscriptions. 

The first reference, line 2 in our inscription, is to working with miltos, the coating 
of red pigment used in securing a perfectly smooth surface on stonework.’ Evi- 
dently it relates here to the preparation of the bed on the top stone course on which 

11.G. IP, 1670; 8: WEPI ENI roM@er. Cf. ib. 1681; 5-6. 1685, 3-4. Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, 
pp. 147, 361. 

2 Caskey in Stevens, The Erechtheum, p. 365, interprets cedises as usually meaning ceiling beams, 
though in certain passages of the Erechtheum inscription he believes that the word must rather mean 
the spaces between beams. But both the passages which he cites as indicating that oedis means 
a “‘beam”’ may be interpreted quite as well with the meaning “‘panel.”’ And since it unquestionably 
means “panel” in some passages, it seems logical to give it that meaning throughout. 

3 Erechtheum inscription, fragment V b, Il. 3-4. Caskey’s numbers for the inscription are adopted. 


4 The Erechtheum, p. 365. 
5 Ibid., p. 344, n. 1; Fowler and Wheeler, Handbook of Greek Archaeology, p. 102. 
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the wooden ceiling was to rest. Then in lines 5—6 occurs the statement “he shall 
yoke together the corner k ] stemones of the next-to-the-corner phat[—— 
kK [----- may be safely restored as klimakides as the word occurs farther on. 

A clue to the missing “* next-to-the-corner”’ member is given by the two previously 
cited fragments of an inscription relating to the temple.'. In one a worker is paid 
for making a phatne, and three klimakides, in the other a payment is made for fifteen 
phatnat Tor NEPIZTTAOT TOT KATAIIPOSOEN: for the peristyle “at the front” of 
the temple. Phatne in ordinary usage means a manger. In ceiling construction 
it can hardly mean anything other than one of the large panels into which the ceiling 
was divided—corresponding to the selis of the Erechtheum inscription—or, more 
specifically, the frame surrounding such a panel. One phatne and three klimakides 
together evidently constituted a sample panel. Alimakides usually have two 
openings in classic construction, so here a panel probably contained six coffers, 
two rows of three each. The temple of Apollo was not a large one, being only about 
7.00 m. across the front of the cella at the entablature,? and about 10.50 m. inside 
the outer colonnade at the same level.’ Fifteen panels, each two coffers wide, 
would be impossible across the front, so the word KATATIPOSeEN must be interpreted 
as “at the ends,” and the sample coffer must be added to the others to make a 
number divisible by two. Even so, if the span between the front colonnade and 
the naos was, as Courby indicates,‘ about three meters deep, each ladder would be 
nearly 1.00 m. wide and 2.00 m. long. This would allow at most six panels across 
an end. So it seems probable that, “‘at the ends,” must be taken to include the 
ceilings of the pronaos and opisthodomos as well as the areas of the peristyles 
directly in front of and behind the cella building. Four panels in each of these four 
sections would be of quite proper size, giving openings somewhat under 50 m. square 
in the klimakides. 

The width of each panel, exclusive of frame or interbeams, would be about 1.50 m., 
which is nearly the same as that of the side peristyles between architraves and 
walls (c. 1.70 m.). We may safely conclude, therefore, that there were no further 
phatnai along the side peristyles but that here, as in the Parthenon, an unbroken 
row of klimakides, each with two openings, spanned from colonnades to cella walls, 
and at the ends, from colonnades to the phatnai in front of and behind the cella. 
It is evident that our inscription commences with the preparation of the bed for the 
klimakides on the stonework along the cella and peristyle and proceeds to the specifi- 
cation of how the “corner klimakides’’—the word is plural in the inscription—are 
to be joined to the “next-to-the-corner” phatnai, which are already in place at the 
ends of the cella. We therefore restore #aT(No|M in the space after MAPATONION 
(line 6) where it fits exactly, and interpret stemones, which normally means “ warps,” 
as the longitudinal members of the panel frames which are united transversely by 
the klimakides within the phatnai, as the weft unites the threads of the warp in a 
loom. 

The corner klimakides are to be secured to the phatnai where they rest upon them, 


' The reverse of this inscription and the accounts of 279. See note 1. 
? Courby, Exploration Arch. de Délos; Les temples d’ Apollon, p. 42. 
‘Ibid. Calculated from figs. 30 and 28. 4 Tbid., fig. 14. 
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nEPI roMeoiz. Gomphoi are large pegs or dowels;! the word is used elsewhere 
for the vertical metal dowels which customarily hold together superposed blocks of 
marble masonry. In fifth century stone work, the dowels are usually set in the 
ends of the upper blocks and are leaded in place from the exposed face; in the fourth 
century, the practice developed of setting the dowel entirely within the area of the 
upper block and leading it by a pour channel. The latter type of dowelling may 
perhaps have been called a gom phosis peri gom phois because the dowel was surrounded 
by the stone it fastened. It is here specified that the gomphoi are to be in some 
relation to the TPHMATA TON razTPeN, holes of the bellies.” The “bellies” 
must obviously be the ventral surfaces or soffits of the klimakides, in which holes 
are bored to fit over the upright gom phot. 

Then comes, line 7, TOPM[OT= AIIJO TON ZTHMONQ{N, and in the next line, after a gap, 
KAI ENIBAAQ? KATA KE®AAHN IITEAEINON. ‘The word TOPMO® occurs else- 
where in building inscriptions,? and may mean the hole for a hinge-socket, or per- 
haps the groove or rabet on a sill against which a door shuts. In the present in- 
scription we evidently have to do with a rabet cut in the edge of the stemon. In 
it a katazeugma appears to have been set. 

In the accounts for 279* there is noted a payment for an elm plank, for the taenia 
and katazeugma of the ceiling. Evidently taenia and katazeugma are not synony- 
mous, though the conjunction of the two terms implies similarity in form or function. 
Earlier in the same accounts‘ there are noted payments to Nikon (a stone-cutter) 
for dressing down the thranos, and to Deinokrates (a wood-worker) for placing the 
taenta upon the thranos. In general, a thranos was a longitudinal beam used to 
crown crude-brick walls.’ In stone construction it was imitated by a very slightly 
projecting band which ran along the top course of masonry (Figure 1). On this 
stone fascia there was customarily set a long and rather thin strip of wood, as a sill 
on which the ceiling beams should rest. This upper member was sometimes called 
an epithranous,® or at Delphi? a rmoaoKion, where the stone course below it was 
called simply the ane =TIxoz instead of thranos. The Delian taenia must be a 
similar member. On the other hand, the Delian katazeugma was set upon the 
wooden stemones of the phatnai, not upon the thranos. We may presume, therefore, 
that the taenia served as a sill for the large frames of the phatnai, corresponding to 
ceiling-beams in other buildings, while the katazeugma filled a similar function, at 
a higher level, for klimakides resting upon the frames of the phatnat. Or, it is 
possible that where the klimakides came above the marble of the peristyle or ceila 
walls, rather than above the wooden phatnai at the ends of the cella, the wooden 

1 The occurrence of the word in inscriptions is very common. In Inscriptions de Délos, 366A, 47, 
gomphoi of beech-wood are mentioned. This, so far as we know, is the only other mention of wooden 
gomphoi. 2 Cf. I.G. IP, 1672 (Eleusis). 

37.G. XI, 2, 161A, 112-13. ZANIZ IITEAEINH THN TAINIAT KAI TA KATAZETTMATA TA THE 
OPO®HE TOT NEQ TOY ATIOAAQNOZ. Il. 129-21, ZANIZ IITEAEINH EIS THN TAINIAN THN 


TIHOKEIMENHN THI OPO@HI TOT NEQ TOT ATTOAAQNOD— 
4 Ibid., 49-50. TON @PANON TOY NEQ TOY AITIOAAQNOY EMIKOVANTI NIKQNI APAX- 
MAI II AEINOKPATEI THN TAINIAN EDI TOT NEQ EMI@ENTI APAXMAI AAATIFFF - — - 
5 7.G. II, 167, 1. 15. 
6 Pollux, X, 49. "Emi Opavous 5’ exadovv ra tbda Ta Trois Toixous. 


7 Bourget, B.C.H. XXVI, 1902, p. 74. 
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strip on which they rested was called a taenia instead of a katazeugma, the change in 
name indicating that it was not fastened to the marble though it was securely pegged 
down upon the phatnai. For it is specified in line 9 that the katazeugmata are to be 
fitted accurately into the rabets of the stemones and secured there with a certain 
number of gomphoi, — —]SMENQN STHMONON EN IIPOSAPM[OTHI IIJEPI TOM®0IZ EKA[ZTON 
—~-—--, and line 10 informs us that the gomphoi are to be driven down into the 
stemones, THOKTNOTS. The significance of this last word may lie in the fact that 
whereas the klimakides were to be set with the holes on the under sides fitting 
over upright pegs previously secured in place, the katazeugma was not set over 
upright pegs in the stemon, but was fastened to it by pegs driven downward 


Fig. 1.—Detrnt. TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS SHOWING BEAM 
CUTTINGS WITH SPACE FOR TAENIA BENEATH 


into the latter, here graphically characterized as the “under dog.” The method 
of procedure was, presumably, to place the klimakides side by side, bottom 
up, upon the ground, with the long katazeugma across them, then to bore holes 
through the latter into the klimakides and fasten pegs in it which would fit loosely 
but accurately the holes in the klimakides. Then removing the katazeugma and 
setting it in the rabet in the stemon, it could be held in position by other pegs driven 
downward, with the assurance that when the klimakides were put in place upon it, 
the holes in their under sides would fit perfectly over the upstanding pegs along 
the stemon (Plate IX). Thus the katazeugma not only served to yoke the klimakides 
to one another, but also held the whole row down on the stemon. 

The regular procedure in masonry construction was to lay a course of stone along 
a wall, then to dress down the top to an even surface, and then secure the blocks 
to one another with metal clamps. The same procedure seems to have been 
followed with the woodwork of the Delian ceiling, for having specified how the 
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klimakides are to be laid, the inscription says, line 11, AMJOAABOT XAATKI APAPOTQ®, K[ATA 
TIAXJH IZAD AMOA(ABON — — — and in line 12, MEPONAIZ XAAKAIZ DTAOMON AIIO[TEAIJE AN 
OFAOHMO[PION. IIEPONH commonly means a brooch, or pin.' It is evident here that 
the upper surfaces of the klimakides were smoothed down with some sort of gritty 
substance, and that then bronze clamps of specified weight were driven in to hold 
them together (Plate IX). 

The levelling of the upper surface of the klimakides implies that the superposed 
plaisia rested flush upon them and were not set down into them in rabets. But 
the plaisia must have been held in place somehow, and if not set in rabets it is 
reasonable to suspect that they were set upon pegs, as, indeed, the specification in 
line 15 indicates: EKAZTOM IIAAIZION TE[PI TOM]®0T= IITEAEIN[OTS. 

Line 13 reads: KAIMAKIAAD ANQ K[AI TA MAJAIZIA KAI TAZ @[— — -, 
Something is to be done to the klimakides after they are put in place, and to the 
plaisia and the ph—-. Obviously the only operation that could involve both 
klimakides and plaisia would be their yoking together, and it seems almost equally 
certain that the ph —— must be the intermediate moulding. In the Erechtheum in- 
scription, these mouldings are called onyches, doubtless from the resemblance of the 
band of egg and darts, carved or painted upon them, to a row of finger nails.2- Here 
a different word seems to have been used. Since it was the decoration upon a mould- 
ing that gave it its name (cf. onyches, kymatia, astragaloi), we suggest that @ is the 
first letter of the word, #{raataaz, a band of little leaves painted upon a Doric cyma 
or “hawk’s beak” moulding, such as appears in the coffers of the fourth century 
temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Plate IX, a) *. 

In line 14 something is set upon Traol, little pegs, of cornel wood. As it is clearly 
stated in the following line that the plaisia were set upon gomphoi of elm, the 
tyloi must have been used to hold the phyllides. Cornel wood is much harder than 
the elm which was used for the gomphoi to hold the klimakides to the stemones of the 
phatnai. It is probably specified here, as the word tylot indicates, because the small 
size of the moulding would permit only small pegs. The phyllides themselves were 
probably also made of cornel wood as elm would not be suitable for cutting a mould- 
ing of delicate profile. There are to be four pegs to each of the phyllides, that 
is, to each four-sided moulded frame. If -Niorz at the beginning of line 14 is to be 
restored as ErrojNIOT= or some similar word, it may be that the tylot were to be set 
at the corners of the phyllides rather than at the middle of the sides, and that the 
gomphoi to hold the plaisia occupied the latter position, instead of that shown in 
Plate IX. In that case the phyllides would act as katazeugmata between the plaisia 
and the klimakides. There is no certainty that the phyllides were set in rabets; 
they have been so shown on the analogy of the other katazeugma. Line 16 


1 The word seems to be used in an architectural sense in J.G. XI, 2, 199a, 64, where, however, the 
meaning cannot be determined: TAIZ SKHNAIZ KAI EID THM ITAAAIZTPAN TYMOTE 
KAI E---- 

2 Caskey, The Erechtheum, p. 366, says that the name for the moulding was derived from the re- 
semblance of its profile to that of the human finger-nail. It does not seem probable that the profile 
of a finger-nail would ever have been considered a sufficiently striking form to cause a moulding to be 
named for it, whereas the appearance in elevation of a band of “eggs and darts” is very suggestive of a 
row of finger tips. 3’ From Dugas, Le Sanctuaire Aléa Athéna a@ Teg’e, pl. LVI. 
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specifies that the plaisia are to be placed accurately upon their boundaries; this 
caution is necessary, since being on a flush surface rather than in rabets, carelessness 
might easily cause a very noticeable disagreement between the openings in plaisia 
and klimakides when seen from below. 

Line 17 introduces two new words, XOINIKIAAZ and From their 
position in the inscription, the members so designated should occupy positions 
above the plaisia. Pinakes are flat slabs, of wood or perhaps of terracotta. The 
painted terracotta metopes from Thermon would undoubtedly have been referred 
to as pinakes, and probably many of the painted slabs in the Pinakotheke at Athens 
were of terracotta, like the one decorated with a running warrior inscribed MErAKAE= 
KAAOx, in the Acropolis museum.' At first sight it would seem that the pinakes 
here must be coffer-lids, corresponding to the planks called kalymmata in the 
Erechtheum inscription. But in that case the choinikides would have to be either 
the mouldings at the top of the plaisia or an upper order of plaisia, and there are 
objections to either identification. First, if they were an upper order of plaisia it 
is hard to see why that name should not have been used for them, as in the Erech- 
theum inscription the upper order is referred to as MAAIZIA MIKPA, Or ITTXEINA ITAAIZIA.? 
Second, the ordinary meaning of the word XOINIz is a receptacle used as a dry meas- 
ure, and in a figurative sense the word XOINIKIz is applied to the socket in a door sill 
in which a hinge post turns.* The figure is reasonable, for the hinge socket was a 
small metal cup, usually square in outline with a concave depression in the center. 
But there is no apparent resemblance between an open square of moulding, or a 
plaision without its lid, and either a measuring basin or a hinge socket. 

Greek coffer-lids, however, were not always flat slabs. Those of the Propylaea 
are slightly concave on the soffit, and in those of the Nike temple the concavity is 
very marked (Plate IX, b,c). Lids like the latter might quite conceivably be called 
choinikides.4 Coffer-lids actually exist only in marble, and it is rather hard to see 
how a concave form could have developed in wood construction. For scooping out 
an accurate, four-sided concavity in a plank would have been neither an easy nor 
a natural operation for Greek workmen. If, however, we consider that the proto- 
type of the marble lid was of terracotta, the form seems natural enough, as there 
would be no difficulty in modelling concave tiles, and, in fact, the warping of the 
clay in firing might easily have produced the dished effect involuntarily, in primitive 
workmanship. The whole logic of the coffered ceiling, moreover, points to an 
original construction of tiles on wooden framework, rather than one involving the 
advanced skill required to produce broad wooden planks. 


1 No. 67, Casson, Cat. of the Acropolis Museum, II, pp. 306-310. 2 XI. col. II, pl. 23, 31. 

3 Cf. the citation in Ebert: Fachausdriicke des griech. Bauhandwerkes, 56. Also I.G. XI, 2, 163B; 
10. 165; 11-12, 28-30. 287A; 102-3. Inser. de Délos, 403; 12, 14. 

4 Dugas, op. cit., pls. LVI, XII-XIV, XVIII-XX, restores a high four-sided cavity, like a trun- 
cated cone, at the top of the coffers at the two ends of the temple at Tegea. He does not give any 
pictures of the fragments on which this restoration is based, though he expresses certainty as to its 
correctness (p. 32). Such a coffer-top might have a greater resemblance to a measuring basket than 
the shallower concave lids of the Nike temple, though it would be less like a door-socket. We show 
this restored Tegean profile in Plate IX, a, but have based our restoration on the more certain form 
from the Nike temple. 
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And if, in the Delian temple, we conceive the coffer-lids to have been made of 
terracotta, we may easily conceive the mouldings beneath to have been modelled 
in one piece with them, as the mouldings are carved in one piece with the marble 
coffer-lids of the Theseum at Athens. Such a combination would explain why the 
mouldings are not mentioned in the inscription and would also increase the resem- 
blance of the lid to a measuring basin or door-socket. The pinakes, then, would 
have to be tiles or planks laid upon them, to form a continuous floor, or perhaps 
between them, on the plaisia, their tops level with the tops of the choinikides. 
The fact that choinikides and possibly also pinakes are fastened with cornel-wood 
tylot instead of elm-wood gomphoi strengthens the probability that both were of 
terracotta, for small hard-wood pegs would be much more suitable with this material 
than large ones of soft wood, which might easily swell and crack an inelastic tile. 

Lines 15, 16, and 17 indicate that whereas the klimakides were laid from one end 
of the ceiling to the other, and smoothed and clamped before any plaisia were put 
in place, in the succeeding operation, beginning at one end, each plaision was laid 
and then its superposed choinix, before proceeding to the next. Probably the 
pinakes were also laid as the laying of the choinikides progressed, so as to provide a 
level floor on which the workmen could kneel. 

With these interpretations of the construction and operations involved, we suggest 
the following restoration and translation of the specifications (face a): 


2 --ca. 8 AMEN KAI MIATOAOPH[ZAZ ?--- ca. 36 


-—-ca. 7 THN OPO@HN ca. 39 
—ca. 6 KA@HKOTIAN TA-—-— ca. $2 
5 -—ca. 5 1.1.—HKAMEN. AE [KAI PQNIAIAD K[AIMAKIAAZ KAI AHZATE EIS TOTS 


TOM TIAPATONION SAT[NO]M Q=([TE APMOZEIN TOTS TOM#OTS KA- 
TA] TA TPHMATA TOL PALTPON, TOPM[OTS AIIJO TON STHMONQ([T KOWAY KAI EZEPPALAMENOZ, 
KJAI ENIBAAQ’ KATA KE@®AAHN KATA[ZEYTT]MA IITEAEINON E[IZ TOTS TOPMOTS TOQN EZEIPTA- 
=|MENQN STHMONON EN IIJEPI TOM@OIZ EKAL[TON TETTAPZIN TIOEIZ, APMQ- 

10 SJATQ TOTS TOM*#OTS TOTS THOKYNOTS. AE TAY KAIMAKIAAY, 
ATIJOAABOT XAAIKI APAPOTQS, KA[TA IIA)XH ATIOAA[BOT, KAI ZYTNAHZTATQ 
TIEPONAIZ XAAKAIZ STAOMON AN OFAOHMOP[ION, SYNZETZATQ AE KAI TAY 
KJAIMAKIAA> TAY ANQ KAI [TA ITIJAAISIA KAI TAD @[TAAIAAY APMQZATO ETL 
NIOTS TYAOTS KPANEINOTS, EK[AZT|JHN TETTAPZIN T[TAOIZ. APZAMENO® AE EK TQM 

5 TIPRTQN EKASTOM IIAAISION TO|M@OTS ITEAEIN[OTS, EKAZTON TETTAPZIN, KAI 
KATAAABETY2 OPOIZ APAPOTQS, TIGEI[S ENJAAAAZ TA ITAAIS([IA KAI TAD XOINIKIAAY. GETL AE 
KAI TAY XOINIKIAAZY TIEPI TYAOIZ KPANEIN[OIZ] KAI TOTES MINAKAZ 


2 ---and having smoothed with the aid of miltos — - - ------------------------ 
shall put together the ceiling - - - - - - - - - -- - --------------------- 
suitable, fastening together the - - - - - - - --------------------- 
5 --—--and he shall fasten together the corner /lima/scides and attach them to the 
stemones of the next-to-the-corner phatnai upon gomphoi—arranging the gomphoi in accordance 
with 

the holes in the under sides [of the klimakides]—having cut away and worked out tormoi from the 
stemones, 

and having set from above a katazeugma of elm in the tormoi of the worked-out 

stemones with accuracy, setting each upon four gomphoi, he shall fit 

10 the gomphoi into the stemones lying beneath. And he shall smooth the klimakides— 

having worked them down with grit evenly, having worked them down to equal thickness—and 

shall clamp them all together 
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with peronai of bronze, weighing each an eighth. And he shall thereupon fasten to one another the 

klimakides—all those that have been put up—and the plaisia (also he shall fit the phyllides, ac- | 
curately as to the corners, 

upon tyloi of cornel, each upon four tyloi). And progressing from the first ones, he shall set each 
plaision upon gomphoi of elm—four to each—and shall 

set them upon their boundary lines accurately—setting in turn plaisia and choinikides (and he shall 
set 

the choinikides also upon tyloi of cornel, and the pinakes— 

Lisrary or CoNGREsS Leicester B. 
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BYZANTINE GOLD MOSAIC 


TuHRrovuGHOUT the entire Church of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople the surfaces of 
all vaults and arches above the level of the marble revetment were encrusted origi- 
nally with gold mosaic. Upon this as a background were developed not only a 
wealth of deeply glowing ornament, lending sparkle and accent to structural lines, 
but also great figure compositions instinct with the awful dignity of a dogmatic and 
powerful faith, a faith imperial and triumphant, which thought it no more than 
fitting to people the halls of heaven with a vast hierarchy of deities, saints and 
angels, modeled upon the grave pomp and glittering ceremony of the imperial court 
of all-powerful Byzantium. These rich designs and gravely daunting figures were 
worked upon the golden background with tiny cubes or tesserae of colorful glass and 
marble, silver, blue, red, green, black, yellow, brown, purple and rose, each cube set 
individually into the matrix of moist plaster as the compositions were slowly and 
laboriously developed. 

And yet, however august and inspiring these great scenes and solemn figures may 
once have appeared, it is the vast and sparkling expanse of the gold mosaic to which 
poets and historians refer again and again. ‘The entire ceiling,” writes Procopius, 
‘is covered with real gold,”’! while other mediaeval authors descant upon the great 
extent and dazzling beautv of this decoration,’ likening it to the gleam of the noon- 
day sun.* And since it indeed ranks among the most remarkable and characteristic 
manifestations of the Byzantine artistic genius, a detailed study of the technique 
involved may perhaps not prove amiss. 

Upon a comparatively thin slab of glass, transparent and of a yellow or greenish 
tinge, was spread a delicate layer of beaten gold, or sometimes silver, fastened 
smoothly in place by an adhesive such as gum arabic. Over this was flowed a final 
and very thin protective coating of glass which not only held the gold leaf firmly but 
also greatly enhanced its brilliance. Upon the under surface of the slab there seems 
further to have been smeared a peculiar red substance the purpose of which has not 
heretofore been understood. The slab was next broken up into tiny irregular cubes 
measuring less than a quarter of an inch on a side and was then ready for use. In 
setting the tesserae, the various horizontal rows, located for the most part upon the 
curving surfaces of vaults and arches and hence only to be seen obliquely and from 
below, were not placed contiguous one to another but were separated by an appre- 
ciable extent of plaster, often equivalent to several times the width of the individual 
cube; the tesserae moreover were not set normal to the surface of the plaster but in- 
clined outward and downward, in order to catch the light and reflect it with a shim- 
mering, twinkling vibration to the eye of the spectator below. By means of these 
simple devices was effected not only a considerable saving of labor and of the costly 
gold itself‘ but the sparkle and brilliance of the entire surface was also vastly enhanced. 


1 De Aedificiis Imp. Justiniani, ed. Bonn, p. 178. 

2 Cf. A. Banduri, Imperium Orientale, Paris, 1711, I, 3, p. 73. 

3 Paulus Silentiarius, Explicatio S. Sophiae, vss. 671-672. 

+ Estimated by Salzenberg, Altchristliche Baudenkmdle von Constantinopel, Berlin, 1854, folio ed. p. 
29, at from one-half to three-quarters of the total. 
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According to certain authorities! the mysterious reddish substance mentioned 
above, being reflected through the almost transparent tissue of the beaten gold, im-. 
parts to the mosaic that marvellous depth and richness of tone which constitutes the 
crowning glory of Byzantine gold mosaic. Yet an examination of the plaster ground 
to which gold tesserae still adhere, or from which they have recently fallen, seems to 
indicate that such an effect is unlikely, since the very small amount of light which 
might penetrate to the plaster surface could have but little effect when reflected.” 
The suggestion has also been made that this red substance, perhaps brick dust, was 
applied primarily for the purpose of giving the gold tesserae a better hold upon the 
plaster;* but since it was very finely powdered it could have been of little use in this 
respect. 

A possible solution of the problem was suggested to the writer by a minute study 
at close range of the mosaics of the sanctuary apse and elsewhere in the vaults of 
Hagia Sophia. This showed that, whereas the matrix in which the gold tesserae 
were set always exhibited a red impress, the impress of the other tesserae, i.e., of the 
polychrome cubes forming the ornamental motifs, was generally dark, or at least 
considerably darker than the tone of the matrix itself. Furthermore it was obvious 
in both cases that the coloring matter, red or blue-gray as the case might be, had 
been spread not upon the under side of the cubes but rather upon the surface of the 
moist plaster in which the tesserae were thereafter embedded. If these observa- 
tions be accurate and if it be recalled also, that rarely if ever were the tesserae so 
placed in the matrix as to be actually contiguous one to another, but rather in most: 
cases surprisingly widely spaced, the purpose of the coloring matter becomes at once 
apparent. It was to alter the light grayish buff of the plaster surface to a tone more 
closely in harmony with the ornament to be applied, in other words to provide that 
the interspaces of plaster between the cubes might reflect the abundant light in a 
manner richer, more subdued and completely in key with the varying tones of the 
tesserae themselves. Had the latter been set upon an untinted matrix of natural 
plaster the effect would have been almost as disturbing as that of a stained-glass 
window with buff leading and armature. 

Emerson H. Swirt 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


! Lethaby and Swainson, S. Sophia, London, 1894, p. 289. 
2W.S. George, The Church of Saint Eirene at Constantinople, Oxford, 1912, p. 53. 
3 Lethaby and Swainson, loc. cit. 
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SCRIPTA HELLADICA 


AND THE DATES OF 
HOMER AND THE HELLENIC ALPHABET 


IN THE general survey of the literary and archaeological material,! it is seen that 
there is evidence, both direct and indirect, of the use of writing on the mainland of 
Hellas in the Bronze Age, certainly during the Late Helladic Period, ca. 1400-1100 
B.c.2. Even without the discovery of the Asine inscription® and of the inscribed 
vases at Tiryns, Thebes, and other sites,® one should have believed that writing had 
served at least a practical purpose in so early an age. On general principles we 
should have expected the peoples of Hellenic stock to have become as literate as 
some of their less gifted contemporaries. V. Gordon Childe has remarked that the 
“lasting gift bequeathed by the Aryans ... was ... a more excellent language 
and the mentality it generated.” & Then, there was trade which almost inevitably 
gives rise to the development of some form of writing and, further, there existed 
intercourse with peoples who for centuries had been using some system of writing, 
for example, Crete, Egypt, and Hither Asia. The Shaft Graves at Mycenae’ by 
their contents show that trade relations existed between Hellas and the aforemen- 
tioned regions as early as ca. 1600 B.c., approximately two centuries before the 
period with which this paper is chiefly concerned. 

Then, too, there is the testimony of literature. However vague and mythical 
much of this evidence may be, yet there seems to be some historicity at the basis 


! This article is a part — really the summary — of a work which is too long for this volume. In the 
first part of the complete article, the literary evidence has been presented and, then, after a discussion 
of Potters’ Marks, the incised and painted signs and inscriptions on Helladic vases are described and 
commented upon. It is hoped that these early parts dealing with the evidence in detail may be 
published in the near future. 

2? This is equivalent to the L.H. III of Wace and Blegen. For reasons for this chronological scheme, 
see my Prehistoric Aigina, pp. 9-10, or A.J.A., 1923, pp. 60-61. 

3 At Asine in 1926, Professor Axel W. Persson discovered two fragments of a bow] on the rim of which 
had been scratched an inscription which he was able to translate with the aid of the Cypriote syllabary. 
I am indebted to Professor Persson for articles and the monograph on this subject which he sent to me. 

Persson, Axel W., Schrift und Sprache in Alt-Kreta, Uppsala, 1930; also “‘Die spitmykenische 
Inschrift aus Asine,”” 208-15 in Corolla Archaeologica, Lund, 1932. 

Lindquist, Ivar, ‘A propos d’une inscription de la fin de la période mycénienne,” pp. 111-28 in 
Bulletin des Lettres de Lund, 1930-1931, II, Lund, 1931. 

* Tiryns, II, pp. 3, 67; Ath. Mitt., 1913, p. 90. The signs are given in a table by Sundwall, in Klio, 
XXII, 1929, p. 231; see also Jb. Arch. I., 1915, pp. 41 ff. 

5 TueBEs: Official report not yet published; Klio, 1929, pp. 228-31; Persson, Schrift und Sprache, pp. 

28-29. 

OrcuoMENos: Klio, ibid.; Evans, Scripta Minoa, I, p. 57. 

Mycenae: Evans, op. cit., pp. 1-2, 58; B.S.A. XXV, p. 20; Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean 
Age, pp. 268-69. 

Prono: id., pp. 268, 279; Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, p. 13, s.v. Nauplia. 

Mentrn1: Tsountas and Manatt, p. 268; Evans, p. 58. (A more extensive bibliography given in 
preceding part; see supra, n. 1.) ® The Aryans, p. 212. 

7 Karo, Schachtgriaber von Mykenai, pp. 252 sq., 316-20; Evans, The Shaft Graves and Bee-Hive 
Tombs of Mycenae, esp. pp. 23-48. Karo (p. 319) finds no direct connections between Mycenae and 
the Nile Lane, however. 
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of some of the legends, and perhaps one may suggest that the cumulative effect has 


a certain amount of weight. The mention in the /liad ' of the “baleful signs” which - 


Proitos wrote upon a “folded tablet ’’—presumably a wooden diptych—seems to me 
to be of real significance. I see no justification for the inference that signs, that is, 
written characters, were called “baleful” because they seemed strange and mysteri- 
ous to an illiterate people. The line in the /liad following the mention of the 
“baleful signs”’ shows why they were baleful: they were “‘life-destroying”’; the mes- 
sage they conveyed was intended to bring about the death of Bellerophon. 

There may be a kernel of truth at the bottom of the story of the finding of an in- 
scribed bronze tablet in the Tomb of Alkmene at Haliartos in Boeotia.* Helladic 
signs, being derived from Cretan ones, which in turn had their probable origin in 
Egypt, might easily remind a Boeotian of Egyptian writing. 

Of less value are the reputed dedications of legendary heroes and the many ficti- 
tious inscriptions concerning other legendary events and figures.‘ But these, along 
with the traditions ascribing the invention or introduction of writing to Kadmos, 
Linos, Palamedes, and other shadowy personages,’ all show that at least the idea 
of their ancestors in the heroic age being able to write was not disclaimed by the 
Hellenes of the historical period. 

The Potters’ Marks which appear on Helladic vases * show that, from the Early 
Helladic Period on, there was the desire among the people to make at least simple 
marks and signs. Some of these are probably merely notations of the potter in his 
attempt to number the pots made to fill a certain order or to keep account of the 
number made at a certain time.? Other signs may give the initial or some distine- 
tive mark of the potter or the owner of the vase. 

In this connection might be mentioned the lots which were marked with some dis- 
tinguishing sign, as we learn from the Jliad (VII, 175 f.). In the same category may 
be placed the single incised signs which appear on the stone pestle from Mycenae 
and on the vases found at Mycenae,* Pronoia, and Menidi.* Similarly some of the 

' Tliad, VI, 168 ff. 

? Professor Rhys Carpenter, A.J.A., 1933, p. 24. Poulsen (Der Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst, 
p. 181) says most modern philologists, following Aristarchos, hold this opinion. 

* Plutarch, “De genio Socratis,” 5 (in Moralia, III, pp. 493-94); Persson, ““Alkmenes Grav,” pp. 
295-307 in Arkeologiska Studier tillignade H.K.H. Kronprins Gustaf Adolf, Stockholm, 1932. (This 
story is discussed in Part I.) 

‘ For example, Herodotus, V, 59 (dedications at Thebes); Pseudo-Aristotle, epi 9avuaciwy dxovouatwr, 
145 (at Hypata); Halikarnassos inscription (Larfeld, Hdb. der griechischen Epigraphik, I, p. 174); 
Pausanias, VIII, 14, 6, IX, 11, 1, ete. See Persson, Spatmyk. Inschrift, pp. 212-13. These are listed 
and commented upon by Larfeld, ibid., and in Part I of this work. 

* Kadmos: Hadt., V, 58; Diodoros, III, 67, 1, V, 74, 1; Pliny, Hist. Nat. VII, 56; Tacitus, Annales, 
XI, 14, ete. Bibliography on the others assembled by Lenormant, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Alphabe- 
tum, and in Part I. 

6 The approximately three dozen potters’ marks which I have been able to collect (from Helladic 
vases) are discussed in Part II. Cf. Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, pp. 177-85. 

7 Suggested by Mr. C. C. Edgar in Phylakopi, p. 180. 

8 On the stone pestle a sign resembling the Cypriote na (Tsountas, Praktika, 1889, p. 19; Tsountas & 
Manatt, pp. 268, 279). On vases: Wace in B.S.A. XXV, p. 20 and fig. 5, p. 21. For an inscription of 
three signs on a vase from Mycenae, see Tsountas, Mykenai, pp. 213-14; Evans, Ser. Min. I, p. 58. 

* Pronoia: see supra, note 5, p. 83. Menidi: Tsountas, Mykenai, p. 113; Tsountas & Manatt, p. 268, 
279; Evans, p.1. One of the signs resembles the Cypriote pa, the other is somewhat like the Cypriote 
ko, but exactly like the Greek letter Pi as found in fifth-century inscriptions, for example. 
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individual signs painted on the vases from Tiryns and Thebes may refer to persons. 
Sundwall,! however, thinks that the fact that two signs (No. 7 and No. 22) appear 
singly on Tirynthian and Theban vases points to their having some material signifi- 
cance—contents or quantity ?—rather than to their being personal marks. 

The archaeological evidence * is, of course, of greater importance and seems de- 
cisive in proving that a system or systems of writing were in use in the Late Helladic 
Period in Hellas. A few scattered signs and potters’ marks may be dated earlier, 
but what may be truly called inscriptions are to be dated after the beginning of the 
last period of the Helladic Bronze Age, that is, after ca. 1400 B.c.* 

All these inscriptions are on pottery, but obviously other materials were used, 
as has been shown in a previous section. On the strength of the passage in Iliad, 
VI, 168 f., one may with justification hypothesize the use of the wooden diptych 
(the “folded pinax”). It is also possible that papyrus was used, in view of the 
trade connections existing between the Aegean and Egypt in the time of the Empire. 
Direct relations with Egypt are evidenced at some Helladic (Mainland) sites.* 

It has been noted that the Helladic signs were largely derived from Crete. How 
was the transmission effected? As a result of Helladic invasion of Crete or of 
trade? And were the signs learned from Cretan writing brought back to Hellas on 
pottery, wood tablets, papyrus, or on skins?* These are questions that may be 
asked. The answers may never be given with finality. 

The letter-forms, or more exactly, the syllabic signs are clearly derived from 
Minoan Crete. Sundwall believes that the Helladic writing is chiefly an offshoot of 
the Knossian linear script B.’. But additional forms seem to have developed on the 
mainland. Needless to say, the script, not the Minoan language, was adopted by 
the Hellades.® 

Although signs of the Cypriote syllabary have their counterparts in many of the 
signs found at Tiryns, Thebes, and Asine, this does not necessarily mean that the 
syllabary used at Asine is the same as that represented at Thebes. There were 
striking differences between the various epichoric alphabets in the historical period, 
and one may surmise that there were many variations in the Helladic syllabaries. 
Some of the signs used at Tiryns and Thebes have no affinities with the Cypriote 


1 Sundwall, “Zur vorgriechischen Festlandsschrift,”’ in Klio, XXII, 1929, pp. 228-31; this reference 
is to p. 230. 2 See n. 1, p. 83; also nn. 3-5, p. 83, supra. 

3 Keramopoullos believes that the destruction of the palace at Thebes was synchronous with that of 
the palace at Knossos, ca. 1400. But I should date the inscribed stirrup vases, found in the ruins of 
the palace on the Kadmeia, after 1400 B.c. 

‘In Part III (to appear) I have discussed the possibilities of the use of various materials. Cf. Hall, 
Aegean Archaeology, pp. 217-18; Glotz, Aegean Civilization, p. 374; Evans, pp. 29, 109. 

5 Pendlebury (Aegyptiaca, p. xviii and passim) notes Egyptian objects found at different sites in 
Hellas. 

® Herodotus’ statement (V, 58, 3) that the Ionians at one time used the skins of goats and sheep 
when leaves of papyrus were scarce is interesting in view of the fact that in Ionia the Bronze Age 
civilization seems to have survived to a noticeable extent. Cf. Hall, Anc. Hist. of the Near East,‘, 1919, 
p. 79; Swindler, Anc. Ptg., p. 108. 

7 Klio, 1929, p. 230. Note that the Minoan script runs from left to right, the Cypriote and Helladic 
are retrograde. 

8 T have used this term to distinguish the people of the Mainland in the Helladic Bronze Age from the 


Hellenes of the historical period. 
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syllabary as we have it. Of course, there are eleven signs, I believe, missing by 
accident from the ideal Cypriote syllabary of sixty-five signs.!. But local differences 
are to be expected so that the translation of the Asine dedication will not of itself 
necessarily lead to the translation of the Theban inscriptions in toto. 

Another difficulty that may be encountered is a difference in dialect. The Asine 
inscription seems to belong to the “Arcadian-Cyprian”’ dialect-group,? but the 
Theban inscriptions may be in an (other) Aeolic dialect, and it is possible that the 
Tirynthian dialect at this time was Doric.’ Persson, however, claims to have read 
the words “‘Kadmos ruler Thebes” on three of the stirrup vases at Thebes.‘ 

The Asine inscription may prove an entering wedge in the attempts to decipher 
the Minoan writing, but it is not a Rosetta stone. Similar signs in the Minoan script 
may denote similar sounds, but that is something quite different from denoting a 
similar meaning. Progress may be made with words which have been taken from 
the Minoan by the Hellades. An example has been worked out by Persson:* he 
reads ta-pe-ta in a Minoan inventory with the help of the Cypriote syllabary and 
equates it with rans, rug or coverlet. With the aid of Albanian and the same 
syllabary, he transliterates and translates two inscriptions, painted on bowls at 
Knossos.° But the skeptic, having in mind the several abortive attempts that have 
been made to find the key to the Minoan language, may wonder if another scholar 
will not arrive at a different translation of the same inscriptions. 

But one cannot overestimate the importance of Persson’s discovery and subse- 
quent studies,’ and it does not seem too much to say that his investigations will 
eventually, in all probability, play an important part in the deciphering of the 
Minoan script. Elsewhere I have discussed the inscription which Persson found at 
Asine * and the far-reaching results of his studies connected with it. Suffice here 
to mention a few points. The translation of Persson’s emended inscription,’ a dedi- 
cation to certain nymphs, is as follows: 

“QO... Limnoreia, Ianassa, and Kymo, to you in the sanctuary of Poseidon 
(So-and-so) has dedicated me. . . .”’ '® 

(1) We have here our first translatable document from the Bronze Age in Hellas 
and proof that Greek was the language of the “‘Mycenaeans.” There appears to 
have been a hieron of Potoidavon (Poseidon) at Asine, and with this god were asso- 


1See table (Fig. 6) on p. 17 of Persson, Schrift und Sprache, taken from von Deecke in Collitz, 
Sammlung d. gr. Dialekt-Inschriften, 1. 

? It is similar to the Cypriote syllabary-formsand dialect. Note the words ipiand Moroda;ovos ( Po-to-i- 
ta-vo-no-se). 

3 Cf. Beloch, I, 2, pp. 88 ff., and my article on “The Peloponnesos in the Bronze Age,” in Harvard 
Studies in Cl. Phil. XXXIV, 1923, pp. 41 ff. 

* Schrift und Sprache, p. 28; Spatmyl:. Inschrift, p. 214; and in his article, “‘Some Inscribed Terracotta 
Balls from Enkomi,” in Symbolae Philologicae O. A. Danielsson Octogenario Dicatae, Uppsala, 1932, pp. 
269-73, p. 272. 5 Schrift und Sprache, pp. 19-20. 6° Id., pp. 21-25. 

7 See notes 3, p. 83; 3, p. 84; 4 supra, for full titles of his four studies. 

‘In Part II, see n. 3, p. 83, supra. Of course the identification of some of the signs may later be 
questioned and variant readings result. 

° In the light of Lindquist’s suggested emendation (in Bulletin de Lund, 1931, pp. 111-28, esp. pp. 
117-20) and his own further studies. Persson offered a new reading in his second article (S pdtmyhenische 
Inschrift aus Asine). 

10 Persson thinks the dedicator’s name began with Lime- or Kame- (Spaétmyk. Inschrift, p. 209). 
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ciated nymphs. The dedicated object, in this case a bowl (of ?), is represented as 
speaking, just as in historical dedications,! and the dedication is in metrical 
form, in hexameter verse.” 

(2) The Cypriote syllabary is shown by this inscription to have developed on the 
mainland of Hellas and to have been taken by Helladic colonists to the island of 
Cyprus from the mainland of Hellas—not from Crete. The date of the Helladic 
colonization of Cyprus appears to have been in the fourteenth century B.c.' 
Whether the colonists set out from the Argolid or from some other part of the coast 
of Hellas, then inhabited by “ Arcadian-speaking”’ people, it is impossible to say. 

(3) The inscription from Asine may show that the Late Helladic inhabitants of the 
Argolid for the most part spoke the “Arcadian”’ dialect. This would confirm the 
popular theory that the Late Helladic “* Achaeans”’ used this dialect. On the other 
hand, there is the possibility that in Asine we have a survival of the Middle Helladic 
**Minyans” who had been pushed down into this corner of the Argolid by invaders 
—Dorian-tongued ?—who may have entered the Peloponnesus ca. 1400 B.c.‘ 

However, in support of the theory that the Late Helladic ““Achaeans”’ used the 
“Arcadian” dialect, there was an ’Axadv axrq on the island of Cyprus, and in the 
Cypriote syllabary a man is designated as Achaivos.> Much light would be thrown 
on the Achaeans and their dialect, if the nationality and dialect of the Ahhijava, 
mentioned in the Hittite texts, could be definitely determined.® 

(4) After his success with the Asine inscription, Persson studied the inscribed 
vases at Thebes.’ If the form Audmes (from Ku-te-me-se) may be equated with 
Kadmos without doing too great violence to linguistic laws, then Persson has estab- 
lished this hitherto vague figure as an historical character. Of course it still remains 
possible that Kadmos was a god, as Beloch believed him to be.’ The term 4dvaé, 
which Persson makes the equivalent of the va-na which he found written after 
Ku-te-me-se on three vases at Thebes, may be applied to a god as well. 

(5) The metrical composition of the Asine inscription is of considerable signifi- 
cance, especially for the “Homeric Question.” The Jliad may not have been 

! Persson, op. cit., p. 210, calls attention to a striking parallel to the Asine inscription in inscriptions 
of the first century B.c., found in Cyprus, written in Greek and in the Cypriote syllabary also. These 
were published by Mrs. Edith Hall Dohan and Professor Roland G. Kent: ** New Inscriptions from 
Cyprus,” in A.J.A., 1926, pp. 249-58. 

2 Though suspected by Persson, the metrical composition was first noted in print by Lindquist (Bull. 
Lund, 1930-1931, p. 127). Persson gives the metrical scheme—dactylic hexameters in three fragmentary 
lines—in Spdtmylk. Inschrift, p. 210. 

3 Besides the archaeological evidence, there may be evidence for this date in a passage in the Tell el- 
Amarna Letters and in Egyptian records. See Buck, in Cl. Phil., 1926, p. 22; cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 
II, pp. 217 ff.; C.A.H. IL, p. 537; Harland, ** Peloponnesos in the Bronze Age,” p. 55. Persson, Schrift 
und Sprache, p. 13, thinks the Hittite evidence may date the colonization ca. 1225 B.c. Gjerstad, 
Studies in Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 328. 

4 Suggested in my article “*The Kalaurian Amphictyony,” in A.J.A., 1925, pp. 160-71, esp. p. 166. 

5 Meillet, “‘ Apergu d'une histoire de la langue grecque,” p. 60; Evans, p. 73, n. 2, also mentions 
Achaiomanteis. 

‘Sommer (Die Ahhijava-Urkunden, 1932) disagrees with Forrer’s Hittite-Hellenic equations and 
Forrer (in 1933) believes that the language of the ** Mycenaeans” was not Hellenic but Tabalian. 

7 See n. 4, p. 86, supra. 

® Beloch, I, 1, pp. 165-66. Studniczka, Kyrene, p. 56: “ Kadmos ist der Eponyme eines von den 
thessalisch-béotischen Stammen,” cf. Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, p. 84, ‘* Ahn der Kadmeier.” 
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written down for the first time in the ninth century—or later as some would 
say.! 

It is probably too much to expect the existence of a writing—literature—for 
entertainment in the Late Helladic Period. Writing in so early a period must 
have served primarily a practical purpose: inventories, notations of contents and 
materials, quantities and sizes, names of persons, but also rather complex dedica- 
tions, be it noted, in hexameters. But it is possible that hexameters, some probably 
with a considerable “limp,”? may have been written down to aid the bard in 
memorizing the many ballads or lays and to help him to keep in order the verses. 
If so, one may state with a fair degree of plausibility that not only the older parts 
of the Homeric Epos were composed in the latter part of the Bronze Age, but also 
that parts of it had actually been written down in the Late Helladic Period, or as 
early as ca. 1200 B.c. If such a statement—it had better be called an hypothesis 
—is allowed to stand, then one will have to emend the usual assertion that “‘Homer” 
first wrote down the /liad in the ninth century. It would be more correct to 
say that the Homeric Epos in its entirety was first written in the Hellenic alphabet 
in the ninth century B.c. (or eighth, seventh, or sixth century). 

This is not the place to discuss an Ur-Ilias or to select the older passages. Obvi- 
ously there are late verses, first composed long after the end of the Bronze Age. 
But certainly, it seems to me, there are parts of the Epos which were composed in 
the Bronze Age, and it is these that I have in mind when I speak of their first writ- 
ten edition. Of course, if they were written down in the Bronze Age, they were 
written in a syllabary, in one quite similar probably to the Helladic syllabary 
represented by the inscriptions painted on the vases at Thebes, or by that scratched 
on the rim of the bowl—while “‘leather-hard”’—at Asine, or in both. 

Since the Iliad appears to be made up of saga from different parts of Hellas— 
Thessaly, Boeotia, and the Argolid—plus the legends and lays which grew up as a 
result of the colonists’ experiences in establishing a foothold in Asia Minor, particu- 
larly in Aeolis and Tonia, one may think of different parts of the Epos being com- 
posed in different regions and written—if written—in different local forms of a 
syllabary. For instance, some episode about Achilleus or Aias may have been 
composed and, in part at least, written down in a syllabary with signs similar to 
those discovered at Thebes. On the other hand, saga localized around well-walled 
Tiryns or Mycenae, rich-in-gold, might have been composed and written in the 
Tirynthian or the Asine form of the syllabary. 

(6) It should here be noted, as pointed out in an earlier part of this paper, that 
the inscriptions from Tiryns are shown by Sundwall to be practically identical as 
to their “‘letter-forms”’ with those found at Thebes.* The apparent difference 
between the signs at Asine and the Theban ones may be largely due to the fact 
that at Asine the signs are tiny and are rather crudely scratched in a cursive fashion 

1 Carpenter, A.J.A., 1933, p. 29: “We are scarcely entitled to assume a written text of Iliad and 
Odyssey much before the end of the seventh or the opening decades of the sixth century B.c.” He 
would even accept as possible the date ca. 560 B.c. for this first written edition. 

2 Persson, Spdtmyk. Inschrift, p. 209, says we must not expect these hexameters to conform strictly 
to the later requirements and calls attention to the fact that proper names even in the classical period 
were accorded “poetic licence.” 3 Klio, 1929, p. 229. 
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in the soft clay, while those at Thebes are painted on the shoulders of fairly large 
vases. Then, too, there are forty-seven (47) different signs in the inscriptions at 
Thebes, but only twenty-seven (27) signs on the bowl at Asine, and some of these 
are partially restored.! 

Of the total forty-seven Theban signs, I was able to identify only about two 
dozen with signs of the Cypriote syllabary. Of course, eleven signs are lacking 
from the ideal complete Cypriote syllabary and, besides, I was working from pub- 
lished tables of signs. Persson, working with the inscribed vases in the museum 
at Thebes, claims to have translated two inscriptions: ‘‘Kadmos ruler Thebes” 
(on three vases), ‘“Sika(s) ruler Glechon” (on a couple of other stirrup vases).2. By 
using one’s imagination, fourteen, possibly fifteen, of the eighteen extant Tirynthian 
signs may be equated with those of the Cypriote syllabary—again from a comparison 
of signs in published tables. (Considering that approximately 600 years intervened 
between the Helladic inscriptions and the extant Cypriote syllabary, one must ex- 
pect changes in forms to have taken place and have recourse to one’s imagination in 
identifying signs, however unscholarly such a practice may be considered as a rule.) 

As Sundwall has shown, we have to do with one and the same system of writing 
at Tiryns and Thebes. Now it appears that the Tiryns system is closer to the 
Theban than to that used at Asine. If this difference is actual and not merely 
apparent, geography alone will not explain the fact, for Tiryns is little more than 
five miles from Asine, but about twenty times that distance from Thebes. We 
should expect the greater similarity to be between Tiryns and Asine, not between 
Tiryns and Thebes. As I suggested elsewhere, in Asine we may have a survival 
of the Middle Helladic people, the ‘“‘Minyans.”* It is to be noted that the people 
of Asine and Hermione claimed to be Dryopians,‘ an apparently pre-Dorian people. 
However, we may be pressing this point too far. The apparent divergencies may 
be merely accidental and further researches, involving a detailed study of the 
inscriptions, may show that we have to deal with one and the same syllabary, ex- 
hibiting local variations possibly, but not connecting Tiryns any more closely 
with Thebes than with nearby Asine. 

(7) Persson’s discovery and researches have more than confirmed the general 
belief that Greek was spoken on the mainland of Hellas in the ‘Mycenaean Age” 
par excellence (the Late Helladic Period). The comparatively recent discoveries 
of the Helladic inscriptions at Tiryns and Thebes and the culminating discovery 
at Asine will also affect the much-mooted controversy as to the date of the intro- 
duction of the Phoenician alphabet—more exactly, the Phoenician alphabetical 
signs—into Hellas. 

Of course, Professor Ullman will have to bring down his early date—‘‘ between 
the fourteenth and twelfth centuries for the introduction of the Semitic script into 
Greek lands” —,' for the “Arcadian-Cyprian” syllabary was used on the Helladic 


1See Pl. I, Spdtmylk. Inschrift. The beginning and the end of the inscription are lost and probably 
three signs occupied the damaged part of the extant piece of rim. 

2 Schrift und Sprache, pp. 28-29; ** . . . die béotische Ortschaft PAqxwr . . . die bei Hesiod, fragm. 38 (ed. 
Rzach), erwihnt wird.” 3 A.J.A., 1925, p. 166. 4 Hdt. VIII, 73, 2 (Asine); 43 (Hermione). 

5 Ullman, “The Origin and Development of the Alphabet,” in A.J.A., 1927, pp. 311-28, esp. p. 327. 
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mainland as late as the beginning of the twelfth century. On the other hand, it 
seems incredible that people of Hellenic stock, after the use of writing for two or . 
more centuries, should lose this accomplishment because of an invasion and not 
adopt a system of writing until about four centuries later. Professor Carpenter 
would date the introduction of the Phoenician letters to Hellas proper ca. 700 B.c. 
and not have writing come into use for literature until later in the seventh century 
n.c." 

The “Dorian Invasion” has ever been a convenient and, it seems to me, an 
overworked scapegoat to account for the absence of almost anything. An invasion 
of peoples from the northwest some time in the twelfth century B.c. does seem 
to have brought in its wake the destruction of several sites, and doubtless social 
and political changes and some shifting in populations. New conditions, the over- 
throw of dynasties and in some places the abolition of the kingship, all would cause 
a loss of wealth, and naturally there would follow a decline in art. But writing is 
not an art in the sense in which sculpture and painting are. The disappearance of 
the fine arts does not postulate the loss of the ability to read and write. At all 
periods of history there have been, and are, men who may not have the slightest 
glimmer of artistic appreciation or talent, but who will be able to write reams of 
records and reports. It seems unthinkable, to me at least, that the “‘ Dorian In- 
rasion’’ could have rendered a literate people of different dialects and of different 
and widespread abodes suddenly—or even gradually—illiterate, and have caused 
them to be content to remain in illiteracy for several centuries. Certainly there 
cannot have been such an abrupt and final break with the traditions and civiliza- 
tion of the Bronze Age. The many contributions of the Helladic Bronze Age, the 
many Helladic survivals in the Classical Period militate strongly against that idea. 
Surely some of the ante-bellum or pre-“* Dorian” peoples survived and that, too, 
in the homeland, and they could hardly have allowed the practice of writing to 
fall into disuse and disappear. In time it would be natural for the illiterate invad- 
ers, even if they were of a lower culture-level, to desire to learn to read and write. 
Even if they scorned this accomplishment—which is hardly likely for it was too 
handy and convenient a usage—this would be no reason for discouraging the literate 
populace from continuing to keep their accounts, records, ete., in writing. 

From ca. 1100 to 700 B.c.—four centuries; that is a long time for a people to 
remain illiterate, especially after they had once been accustomed to writing. 
This period between the Bronze Age and the rise of the Fine Arts is erroneously— 
in my opinion—designated as a Dark Age. It is true there was a decline along 
artistic lines, but this may have been balanced by a rise politically and commer- 
cially. “The early centuries of the early Iron Age may be ‘dark’ merely because 
we lack information about this period.” 

What is the proof for this theory? There is no direct evidence for, as seems prob- 
able, the writing was done on perishable material. Peoples long accustomed to 
writing are not apt to give it up. Rather—to return to our post-Helladic people-— 
they would chafe under the restraint caused by a cumbersome syllabary which 


1 A.J.A., 1933, p. 29; also in his book, “* The Humanistic Value of Archaeology,” p. 62. 
2 See my “ Prehistoric Aigina,” p. 117 and n. 1. 
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was never devised for their language in the first place. They would welcome an 
improvement, and that is what they recognized in the Phoenician alphabetical 
system. Hence the Hellenes adopted the Phoenician letters and developed the 
first true alphabet. 

Too much, it seems, has been made of the fact that the Phoenicians did not 
spread out over the Aegean area until the eighth century. Twenty years ago 
Beloch in his Griechische Geschichte (1, 2, p. 75) pointed out that the entry of Phoeni- 
cian influence into the Aegean did not antedate the eighth century, and Poulsen 
(Der Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst) in 1912 had reached the same con- 
clusion. The important question to be answered is not: When did the Phoenicians 
first extend their maritime activities into Hellenic waters?, but rather: When did 
the Hellenes come into contact with the Phoenicians? 

Considering the fact that Cyprus was colonized by people from Hellas as early 
as the fourteenth century, and that Aegean influence is seen in Palestine, Syria and 
the southern littoral of Asia Minor in the late Bronze Age, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that there must have been contacts with Phoenicians in eastern waters. 
Tradition points to an early arrival of Hellenic people in Cilicia,! and an Assyrian 
record indicates that as early as the seventh century they had penetrated into the 
interior of Cilicia.2. Oriental influence in Geometric art, brought about by the 
trading of neighboring peoples,* shows that contact existed between Europe and 
Asia in the early centuries of the First Millennium B.c. And in this period, from 
ca. 1000 B.c. on, Phoenicians and Hellenes were competing with each other in 
Rhodes.‘ And we can imagine that the two commercial peoples were trading with 
(and against) each other as early in Cyprus, and probably on the Asia Minor and 
North Syrian coasts as well. On the whole, it seems probable that the Hellenes 
had been in contact with the Phoenicians before the Phoenician advance westward 
and, in time, recognizing the advantages of an alphabetical system over a syllabary, 
had adopted the Phoenician letters. But the date of the adoption of the Phoeni- 
cian letters lies beyond the limits of this paper, which is concerned with the Bronze 
Age. It may be apropos, however, for me to give my opinion, based on a study of 
the evidence which obviously had to be taken at second hand, because of my un- 
acquaintance with the Semitic languages. 

I believe that Phoenician letter-forms of the time of Abibaal of Byblos, in the 
end of the tenth century, or forms of the early part of the next century served as 
the prototypes for the earliest Hellenic alphabet.* Hence I should be inclined to 

! Strabo, pp. 673, 676; ef. p. 668 and Hdt. VII, 91. Cf. How and Wells, ad loc. 

? Hall, Anc. Hist. of the Near East,‘ 1919, p. 486. Hellenes clash with Assyrians in 698 B.c.; C.A./1. 


II, p. 547. 3 Valentin Miiller, Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasien, pp. 175, 219. 

* Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst, p. 83. 

5 See table, fig. 7, p. 149, and pp. 145-46 in article by Dussaud, “Les inscriptions phéniciennes du 
tombeau d’Ahiram, roi de Byblos,” in Syria, 1924, V, pp. 135-57; cf. table of Ullman in A.J.A., 1927, 
p. 314. 

From a study of Dussaud’s table of early Phoenician letter-forms, I find that possibly seventeen of 
the forms appearing in the Byblos inscription of Ahiram (thirteenth century) and in that of Abibaal 
(tenth century) could have served as prototypes of the earliest Hellenic letters. 

If “‘san and sigma are variants of the same Semitic prototype” (Carpenter, A.J.A., 1933, p. 28, n. 2; 
et al.), this brings the number of Hellenic forms derivable (possibly) from the tenth century or earlier to 
eighteen. 
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hypothesize a date close to 900 B.c. for the introduction of the Phoenician letters 
to Hellas. The formation of the Hellenic alphabet, in its earliest form, it seems to . 
me, can hardly have taken place later than the first half of the ninth century B.c. 
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Qoph (Koppa) may be absent only by accident from the two earliest inscriptions, and the forms of the 
mem and nun in the Moabite inscription of Mesha (ca. 850 B.c.) may have been in use earlier, after the 
time of Abibaal, but possibly as early as 900 B.c. 

Thus, hypothetically, only the form of yod (Iota) with three strokes is unaccounted for in the early 
Phoenician inscriptions. I see no reason for going down to the inscription of ca. 738 B.c.—on a bronze 
bowl from Cyprus—for the prototype of this letter and of the rest of the Phoenician forms. For the 
yod has the same 4-stroke form which is found on the Mesha Stone, and it is not so very different from 
the form of yod in the Ahiram and Abibaal inscriptions. For this inscription on the bronze bowl, see 
A.J.A., 1933, fig. 3, and pp. 12-13. 

The prototype of the 3-stroke Hellenic Iota may not be found in early Phoenician inscriptions; it 
may have evolved among the early Hellenes who may have dropped the extra (fourth) stroke to avoid 
confusion with their F-shaped Vau (Digamma). 

Of course, an attempt to refute Professor Carpenter's thesis requires pages of evidence. It would be 
presumptuous to expect these few words to prove effectual in converting those who wish to date the 
introduction of Phoenician letters as late as 700 B.c._ And perhaps my brief discussion here may seem 
to be an unwarranted Helladic invasion into Hellenic territory. 

In defence may I state that a study of Helladic writing leads naturally to a consideration of the 
development of the Hellenic alphabet, especially since, in my opinion, there was essentially no distinct 
“break” between the civilization of the Helladic Bronze Age and that of Classical Hellas. 
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THE REPAIR OF THE ATHENA PARTHENOS: 
A STORY OF FIVE DOWELS 


In 1910, while drawing a plan of the Parthenon in connection with Dr. Hill’s impend- 
ing publication of the Older Parthenon,! I was obliged to pay due attention to the 
pedestal of the gold-and-ivory Athena Parthenos, the masterpiece of Pheidias dedi- 
cated at the Panathenaic festival of 438 B.c. Before 1910, just as in more recent 
years, there have been several discussions of the pedestal;? but, since no thorough 
examination of its site has yet been made, it seems desirable to retrieve some of the 
observations buried in my old notebooks. 

The well-known traces of the statue pedestal consist, primarily, of a portion of the 
floor area (about 2.62 x 6.53 m.)* wherein, for reasons of economy, thirty blocks of 
poros limestone were substituted for eight marble pavement slabs. At the exact 
center of the poros area is a rectangular hole (0.542 x 0.755 m. and 0.372 m. deep) 
for the central mast of the statue’s skeleton.’ And all around the poros area are 
dimly perceptible traces, sometimes engraved lines, and sometimes merely variations 
of weathering, outlining an area 4.096 x 8.043 m.° On the marble surface, between 
the engraved outline and the poros area, and also within the poros area itself, are 
dowel holes and pry cuttings marking joints of the lowest course of the pedestal, 
showing that the blocks were uniformly about 1.03 x 1.30 m. Six of these blocks, of 
marble 0.295 m. high, have recently been identified by means of their dimensions 
and by the fact that one of them reproduces the socket for the central mast; they 
have been replaced, therefore, approximately in their original positions (Fig. 1), 
but, unfortunately, all have been so mutilated that none retains any trace of the 
original external finish of the pedestal. 

With regard to the jointing of the pedestal, Lehmann-Hartleben argues that the 
lowest course was composed of twenty-four blocks, each 1.03 x 1.31 m., and thus 
obtains his total dimensions of 4.12 x 7.86 m. These dimensions conflict with the 
actual outline of the pedestal engraved on the marble floor (4.096 x 8.043 m.), and 
also with the jointing. It is clear, from seventeen pry cuttings and two dowel holes 
(one of the latter a T-dowel) on the poros area, that the core of the structure was 


Hill, A.J.A., 1912, pp. 535-558. 

2 For the older discussions, see Penrose, Athenian Architecture (2nd ed.), pl. 4; Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt., 
1881, pp. 293-297, pl. XII; Puchstein, Jb. Arch. I., 1890, pp. 111-117; Reisch, Eranos Vindobinensis, 
1893, pp. 4-5; Perry, A.J.A., 1896, pp. 335-346; Reisch, Jh. Oest. Arch. I., 1906, p. 221; Winter, Jb. 
Arch. I., 1907, pp. 55-70. For discussions since 1910, see Winter, Jh. Oest. Arch. I., 1915, pp. 1-16; 
Vannoy, Univ. Iowa Humanistic Studies, I, 5 (1917), pp. 18-20; Dinsmoor, A.J.A., 1921, p. 128; 
Lehmann-Hartleben, Jb. Arch. I., 1932, pp. 17-46. 

3 The measurements vary at different points since the poros blocks advance or recede to fit the marble 
pavement. Thus Lehmann-Hartleben gives 2.63 x 6.52 m. 

* Schrader (Phidias, p. 36) gives 0.54 x 0.80 m. and 0.40 m. deep after Magne (Collignon, Parthénon, 
pl. 4); Lehmann-Hartleben gives 0.52 x 0.78 x 0.39 m. 

5 Penrose gives the length as 32.233 — 5.798 = 26.435 ft. =8.057 m.; Dirpfeld measured 4.09 x 8.04 m.; 
Reisch 4.09 x 8.08 m. (misprint ?); Wiegand gives 3.50 x 7.60 m. (Priene, p. 110 n.), a curiously deficient 
estimate; and Lehmann-Hartleben calculates 4.12 x 7.86 m. by the erroneous process of multiplying the 
extant blocks of 1.03 x 1.31 m. by 4 and 6 respectively. 
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composed of eight slabs in two rows of four. The periphery, instead of containing 
sixteen blocks, had only eleven. This is shown by twenty-four pry cuttings and - 
eleven dowels (four of them T-dowels), of undoubted original workmanship, on the 
surrounding strip of marble. While the rear or west edge of the pedestal contained 
six blocks, the front or east edge had only half as many, three blocks of double 
length; similarly on the north and south edges there were only three blocks (counting 
the angle ones twice) instead of four, the central ones being of double length. Thus 


Fic. 1.—CELLA OF THE PARTHENON WITH PEDESTAL OF ATHENA IN FOREGROUND 


there were five joints on the back, two on the front, and two on each end, correspond- 
ing to the number of original dowels on the marble strip.' 

The unnoticed fact which I wish to stress at this point is the existence, on the same 
marble strip, of five large dowel holes of late type, in shape utterly different from the 
fifth century dowels of the original pedestal, and accompanied, furthermore, by pour 


1 It is clear from the relationships of the pry cuttings to the dowel holes, and of the latter to the axis 
of symmetry, that of the eleven blocks forming the periphery the southeast corner block (1.21 x 2.72 
m.) was laid first, then the central blocks on east (2.60 m.) and south (1.676 m.), next the northeast 
(1.21 x 2.72 m.) and southwest (1.21 x 1.42 m.), and so on, the west block adjoining that at the north- 
west corner being the last laid and undowelled. 
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channels (Fig. 2). Four of these dowels, on the east face, are 0.06—0.08 m. long and 
0.04—0.065 m. wide; they have short pour channels (0.06—0.08 m. in length) leading 
from a point 0.18 m. behind the east face of the original pedestal. Similarly, a single 
dowel at the northwest corner, 0.03 x 0.06 m., has a long pour channel (0.18 m.) lead- 
ing from a point 0.18 m. behind the west face of the original pedestal. These totally 
unexpected dowel holes incite us to look for additional traces of reconstruction. 
And they are not lacking. Thus we find two pry cuttings, one at the north and the 
other at the south, 0.18 m. behind the north and south faces of the original pedestal, 
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Fic. 2.—P.Lan or PEDESTAL OF ATHENA PARTHENOS 


but in no possible relationship to the original joints. In the middle of the east 
face the marble pavement shows considerable signs of wear for about 0.19 m. within 
the area covered by the original pedestal. And faint weathered traces appear on the 
north about 0.555 m. beyond the poros area. All these bear incontrovertible testi- 
mony to a reconstruction of the pedestal with its face 0.188 m. within that of the 
original, covering an area of 3.72 x 7.667 m.! 

Thus we are confronted by a problem hitherto unsuspected. The gold-and- 
ivory statue apparently stood on its pedestal from 438 B.c. (the dedication) until 375 
A.D. (Zosimus, IV, 18), or even until about 435 a.p. (Marinus, Proclus, 30). Yet at 
some intervening period the pedestal was reconstructed, beginning with the bottom 


' Only three of the four corner blocks were dowelled in this late repair. 
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course. Was this reconstruction limited merely to the facing of the pedestal? Or 
was the statue itself rebuilt? 
* * * * * 


The removable gold plates of the statue,! a total weight of 44 talents or 1151 kilo- 
grams (2,538 lbs.),? and about 34 mm. in thickness,* must have formed a constant 
temptation to the lawless. We hear that they were actually removed under official 
supervision in 433 B.c., in order to prove that Pheidias was innocent of embezzle- 
ment.‘. During the disturbances of the Peloponnesian War a certain Phileas or 
Philourgos, according to the orators Aeschines, Andocides, and Isocrates, succeeded 
in stealing the gold-plated Gorgoneion from the shield;> but it was recovered at least 
as early as 398 B.c.6 For such reasons, after any political or administrative disrup- 
tion, the golden statue received a careful inspection. Thus, while the annual in- 
ventories of the cella of the Parthenon (the Hekatompedos Neos) ordinarily make no 
reference to the statue, we find it occupying the first place on the list in 384, 376, 343, 
320, and 316 B.c.?_ I have referred elsewhere * to the fact that these occasions always 
(with the possible exception of 343 B.c.) coincide with the first vear following some 
disturbance.’ In the winter of 304 3 B.c. we hear that Demetrius Poliorcetes pro- 
faned the Parthenon by taking up his quarters and staging his orgies within it. A 
fragmentary decree passed on Posideon 23 = December 28, 304 B.c., beginning 
2.17. . ayadualros ..15.. & may have referred to the 
condition of the statue at this time." Yet we cannot affirm that anything of serious 
nature happened to the statue before 300 B.c. 

With the end of the fourth century our great series of official inventories of the 
various chambers of the Parthenon (J.G. I°, 232-309; IT?, 1370-1492) comes to a 
sudden termination. The reason for this, obviously, was the disappearance of the 
precious offerings recorded in the inventories, because of the depredations of La- 
chares. By means of a coup d’état in 300 B.c. he established himself as “tyrant” at 


' Removable according to Thucydides (II, 13), Diodorus (XII, 40), Plutarch (Pericles, 31), and Pau- 
sanias (I, 25, 7). 

1 The weight given as 40 talents by Thucydides (II, 13), from whom Plutarch quotes (de vitando 
aere alieno, 2), and as 50 talents by Diodorus (XII, 40); but Philochorus (in Schol. Aristophanes, 
Peace, 605), who gives 44 talents and seems to have quoted directly from the inscriptions and archives 
on the Acropolis, is to be preferred. 

* estimate 0.77 mm., without including the helmet, shield, serpent, pedestal reliefs, etc., which were 
undoubtedly of other materials. Earlier estimates were those of Quatremére de Quincy (Le Jupiter 
Olympien), 1.13 mm.; Albizzati (J.H.S., 1916, p. 399), 1 mm.; Vannoy (op. cit. pp. 36-39), 0.6 mm. 

* Plutarch, Pericles, 31. 

5 Tsocrates, 18, 57 (oration delivered 403-400 B.c.); Synesius, de calvitie, 19, p. 83 A: Suidas, s.v. 
didéas, Pidoipyos; Photius, s.v. iroipyos; Eustathius, ad Od. XI, 633: Bekker, Anecd. gr., p. 315, 20. 
Cf. Schriftquellen, 681-684; Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 270, 43-44: Arr Athenarum, p. 99, n. 42. 

6 Mentioned in inventories of 398/7 to 368 7 B.c. as stored in Hekatompedon awaiting restoration 
(1.G. IB, 1388, 1393, 1400, 1401, 1415, 1421, 1425); compare also another piece from the shield (/.G. 
IE?, 1423, 1425, 1428, 1429). 


7 .G. IP, 1407, 1410, 1443, 1468, 1477. 8 4.J.4., 1932, p. 163, n. 7. 
® Another inscription no longer extant, but said by Pittakis to have been found near the Parthenon 
(I.G. IL, 1513), bears the letters «cai xpuciov 6 . . . . 7d Ayadua Tis . uh cralOudv 


. . . | Unfortunately the date and meaning of the inscription are as uncertain as its present location. 
© Ferguson, [Hellenistic Athens, pp. 118-119: Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 14, 37, 64, 383. 
u 7.G. IP, 482; Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 37, n. 2. 
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Athens,! and there maintained himself against Demetrius for nearly five years. For 
the payment of his mercenaries a precedent had been set during the Sacred War 
(356-346), when the Phocians paid their mercenaries by melting gold offerings at 
Delphi, to the value of 4000 talents, and silver offerings of more than 6000 talents.? 
So Lachares, according to four passages which have come down to us, melted down 
the golden shields dedicated on the Acropolis, the golden Nikes, and even the remov- 
able gold from the image of Athena herself; as it was laconically expressed, “*La- 
chares left Athena nude.” * With such explicit testimony, this removal of the gold of 
the statue by Lachares, though doubted by some, appears to be fully authenticated. 
We have, furthermore, a series of gold coins (Fig. 3), such as were struck by Athens 
only in times of great stress, which are stylistically intermediate between the other 
known gold issues of 406 and 88 B.c., and therefore can only belong to Lachares.‘ 
The gold of the Athena Parthenos could have furnished 132,000 of these staters. 

If we now consider, on grounds of probability, the epoch at which the gold might 
logically have been restored, we find ourselves in difficulties. The brief period of the 
second domination of Demetrius Poliorcetes (295— 
288) was quite unfavorable: Athens was free but 
poor during 288-262 B.c., and the last vears were 
occupied by the checkered course of the Chremoni- 
dean War.’ After a brief period of suppression 
(262-256), Athens enjoyed a more liberal treat- 
ment under Antigonus Gonatas and Demetrius II Fic. 3.—Gotp Pernaps From THE 
between 256 and about 230 B.c., though little seems P8T#ENOS 
to have been done for the embellishment of the city. ania ta tae 
Another period of poverty-stricken independence filled the last third of the century. 
In fact, for at least a century after the removal of the gold, it is impossible to sug- 
gest a moment at which it could have been restored. 

During this long interval the statue may have existed with its ivory portions more 
or less intact, and likewise its helmet, shield, and other accessories. But are we to 
assume that the wooden (or, more likely, plaster) backing of the drapery was left 
exposed to view? It is more probable that the missing gold would have been re- 
placed by gold leaf, which could have been done with only one fiftieth of a talent in- 
stead of 44 talents weight of gold... Such a repair would undoubtedly have been 
made not long after 295 B.c. But there would have been no reason for carrying this 


‘It had formerly been considered that this occurred in 295 B.c., which was really the date of his fall. 
For the true date, see Ferguson, Cl. Phil., 1929, pp. 14-15; Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. LXIV, 1930/32, p. 
363; cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. xiv, 64, 389-390. ? Diodorus, XVI, 56. 

° Pausanias, I, 25, 7; Athenaeus, IX, 70, p. 405 F: Plutarch, [sis and Osiris, 71 (ef. Schriftquellen, 
685-687; Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 268, 21: Arex Athenarum, p. 63, n. 44). See now also the new 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus XVII, 2082 (Ferguson, Cl. Phil., 1929, pp. 1-20). 

* For the coins, see Svoronos, Monnaies d° Athénes, pl. 21: cf. Mrs. Shear, Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 
248-249. The specimen illustrated is from the collection of Mr. E. T. Newell. 

> For the dates, see Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. xiv-xvi. 56-88. 

* Pliny (7.N. XXNIITI, 61) says that one ounce of gold (27.29 grams) made 750 leaves, each 4 
dactyls (0.074 m.) square. Thus an area 1 m. square would require 183 leaves, and the whole Athena 
and Nike (77.90 sq. m.) would have required 14,255 leaves, equivalent to 19 Roman ounces (0.518 
kilogram), or 1,50 Attic talent. 
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work down through the pedestal; and the shape of our five dowel holes seems to be- 


long to a much later period. Are we to suppose, furthermore, that Pliny, Plutarch, . 


Pausanias, and all later writers were deceived by the gold leaf?! 


* * * * * 


At this point we may recapitulate a series of more or less related facts pertaining 
to late repairs of the architecture of the Parthenon. While these have never yet 
been considered in their entirety, or even as the results of a single cataclysm, yet I 
believe that careful examination will show that they are all repairs made after a 
great conflagration. 

1. The marble roof tiles of the Parthenon were evidently replaced in antiquity. 
Those which actually survive were executed in a technique quite foreign to the fifth 
century, the planes of the prismatic cover tiles, in particular, being merely cut with a 
saw instead of being worked with a chisel and rubbed smooth. The marble, too, is 
of a very inferior quality, filled with narrow parallel pink veins.?. Such a repair 
might, of course, have been necessitated by decay of the supporting timbers; but it 
would seem more plausible to regard it as the result of a fire. 

2. Together with these repairs of the roof we may associate traces of alteration in 
the east pediment. Some of these alterations were noted by Sauer in 1890; I had 
taken additional notes in 1911; but the most detailed record is that published by 
Carpenter in 1933. The latter says, “An interesting architectural study might be 
made to center upon block 19 (of the east cornice).”” As Carpenter shows, it is ap- 
parent that four of the pedimental figures were removed, a standing figure (probably 
Hermes) and K, L, M (the so-called “‘Three Fates”); and four cornice blocks (19- 
22) were lifted from below them. To facilitate their removal and replacement, the 
original tong holes of block 21 (the original last-laid block) were employed, but new 
cuttings of tremendous depth and careless workmanship were made on blocks 20 and 
22. And block 19, the sixth north of the center, was so damaged that a substitute 
was carved for its place, very roughly tooled on the top,‘ and hoisted by means of a 
lewis hole.’ No clamps were employed for block 19, though the half T-clamps in the 
adjoining blocks 18 and 20 show that the original block 19 had been securely fastened 
between them. After resetting the cornice, the “Three Fates” were restored to 
their places and fastened by dowels of a form not used elsewhere in the pediments; 
but, in the absence of any fragments or of any traces on the new cornice block 19, 
there is no evidence that the fourth statue was ever replaced, so that it may have 


1 Pausanias is sufficiently specific with regard to statues that were merely of wood covered with gold 
leaf (I, 42, 4; IT, 2, 6; VII, 26, 4; IX, 4, 1) and not of actual gold. 

2 These are evidently the tiles which Dérpfeld (Ath. Mitt., 1889, p. 332) regarded as pre-Persian, and 
so assumed that the process of sawing tiles was invented by Byzes of Naxos. Wiegand (Poros- 
Architektur, p. 180) excluded them from the pre-Persian period, and regarded them as post-Persian. 
Lepsius (Gr. Marmorstudien, p. 123) and Durm (Baukunst d. Griechen, p. 206, n. 2) speak of them as if 
they were Periclean (cf. Frazer, Pausanias, II, p. 503). But the original fifth century tiles are of the 
best Pentelic marble, and show no trace of the saw; these are unquestionably due to late repairs. 

* Sauer, Antike Denkmdler, I, p. 51; Ath. Mitt., 1891, p. 70; Carpenter, Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 8-9, 
11-12, pl. I-11. * Carpenter gives a photograph on his pl. I, and a plan on his pl. II. 

5 During this resetting process the upper left edge of metope XI, directly below, seems to have been 
injured; at least, there exists here a repair patch of Parian marble (Praschniker, Parthenonstudien, 


p. 173). 
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been broken and abandoned like the cornice block 19 below it. Carpenter suggests 
that an earthquake was responsible for the damage; but it should also be observed 
that this new cornice block lies directly below the middle purlin of the north half of 
the roof, and it is conceivable that a fire and the collapse of the roof construction 
might have developed a thrust which could have overturned the tympanum block 
and the statue before it. 

3. Any fire that could have affected the roof must also have destroyed the wooden 
ceiling below; and the chances are that such a fire would have been carried by draft 
out through the great east and west doorways of the cella building, and would have 
badly injured the door enframements and particularly the lintels (as was the case, on 
two successive occasions, in the north doorway of the Erechtheum). It so happens 
that the west door lintel, which alone survived (until 1926), was very badly calcined 
by fire, a condition which led to its support by extra jamb linings in Byzantine times 
(exactly as in the Erechtheum), to the insertion of a segmental arch in 1872, and to 
the final removal of the lintel in 1926. But, just as in the Erechtheum the Byzan- 
tine repair of the north doorway was preceded by repairs of the reign of Augustus 
after an earlier fire, so in the Parthenon the Byzantine jamb linings were merely the 
successors of earlier repairs. The marble enframements of the original doorways 
were replaced by later substitutes, for which additional cuttings were prepared in the 
jambs, exactly as in the Propylaea. 

4. A fire darting out through the great doorways would undoubtedly have injured 
the inner faces of the Doric capitals and architraves of the pronaos and opisthodomos 
porticoes. And this is exactly what happened, as we learn from a detail which was 
first observed by Bétticher. ‘The echinus of the column capital is partly studded 
with groups of iron pegs . . . set in carefully bored holes. . . . These cylindrical 
pegs occur on the inner face of the echinus toward the opisthodomos.” He speaks 
also of “‘their recurrence in the echinus of the pronaos columns, as in the capital of 
the still existing southeast column, and in the two capitals from pronaos columns 
now lying in the cella.”"! But Bétticher was deceived by their neat workmanship, 
and advanced the erroneous theory that they belonged to the original construction 
of the temple, forming the attachments of the intercolumnar grilles! Also Durm 
regarded them as part of the original, but pointed out that Bétticher had been in 
error in claiming that they did not occur on abacus or epistyle. In Durm’s opin- 
ion, they were repairs, for the attachments of patches, the capitals (and epistyles) 
having been injured during erection and therefore turned with their patched faces 
inward.2. Penrose gave the correct interpretation: ‘There are numerous iron pins 
fastened on to the echinus of some of the capitals on the side towards the temple as 
well as to some other parts. These have evidently been intended as keys for plas- 
tering, for the purpose of making good the surface where injured by fire.”* At 
present these key-holes can be seen on the calcined and flaked inner faces of the first, 
second and third capitals from the north, in the opisthodomos, on the abacus as well 


1 Bétticher, Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis zu Athen, p. 148, fig. 20 (cf. p. 158 for the pronaos). 

2Durm, Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen, 1871, p. 483, fig. 16-18; Centralblatt fiir Bauverwaltung, 1895, 
pp. 222-223, fig. 10, 11, 13, 14; ’Apx, "Ed. 1895, pp. 22-24, fig. 6, 7, 9; Baukunst der Griechen, p. 396 (cf. 
p. 171, fig. 144). 3 Penrose, Athenian Architecture, p. 21. 
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as on the echinus, and likewise on the southeast pronaos angle capital in situ, and on 
two pronaos capitals lying outside the southeast corner and one lying inside the 
northeast corner of the Parthenon. The same holes occur near the bottoms of the 
inner faces of the second and third epistyles from the north, in the opisthodomos.' 
With this interpretation in mind, however, Penrose inferred that they were repairs 
made after the fire which according to Fanelli broke out after the explosion of 1687, 
“executed in stucco, because, as is well known, the Turks used this material.” ? 
It is clear that Penrose, while correctly interpreting these pegs as “‘merely inserted 
for the sake of subsequent repairs,’ was even more incorrect than Bétticher as to 
their date.? The inner face of the southernmost epistyle of the opisthodomos is 
badly calcined and its bottom is gone, and the southern return is likewise in a bad 
state; these two blocks, built into the campanile-minaret of the fourteenth century, 
prove that the fire occurred before that date. And since it would be inconceivable 
that any medieval builder would have restored these Doric profiles, we must regard 
the repairs as ancient, a solution which is indicated likewise by their technical 
characteristics.‘ 

5. It is conceivable that such a fire would have injured the Doric internal colon- 
nades of the eastern or Hekatompedon chamber. Here, as it happens, we know that 
even the visitors who arrived before the explosion of 1687 did not see the original 
twenty-three Doric columns in each tier. And the fact that no remains of these 
original colonnades have been identified would suggest that they were demolished 
in ancient times.’ On the other hand, what the early modern travellers saw was 


t Apart from the sketches by Durm, cited above, see the photograph in Collignon, Parthénon, pl. 72, 
upper left illustration. ? Penrose, Ipaatua, 1895, pp. 194-195. 

’ The very fact that they appear in the pronaos capitals, overthrown in 1687, shows that they cannot 
be later. 

* After the manuscript of this article had been written, I received (January 5, 1934) an article from 
Professor W. Kolbe (Forschungen und Fortschritte, UX. 1933, Dec. 10, 20. pp. 497-498), in which he also 
calls attention to these traces in the opisthodomos of the Parthenon and observes that they must be 
due to ancient repairs after a fire. He mentions another fact which I had not observed, namely, that 
part of the fluting of the column built into the minaret is restored in stucco: and he properly interprets 
this as proof that the fire was earlier than that of 1687, and consequently that the repairs occurred in 
antiquity. Kolbe utilizes these traces as evidence against my argument (wherein I follow Dérpfeld) 
that the Opisthodomos par excellence (the state treasury) was not in the Parthenon at all, but in the 
Poros Temple of Athena (./..1.. 1982, pp. 143-172, 307-326). For, he says, the damage to the 
Parthenon resulted from the fire in the Opisthodomos par excellence, of which we learn from Demosthe- 
nes (XXIV, 136), and which, I believe, occurred in 377, 6 B.c. A vital objection to Kolbe’s theory, and 
consequently to this early date of the repairs, is the fact that the traces of fire are just as prominent in 
the pronaos as in the opisthodomos, so that it would hardly have been merely a fire in the Opisthodomos. 
Again, a fire sweeping from end to end of the building would certainly have attacked the Athena 
Parthenos; vet, as we have seen, the statue was certified as intact in 384 B.c. (before the fire of De- 
mosthenes) and also in 376, 343, 320 and 316 B.c. (after the fire of Demosthenes). 

® Beulé (Acropole, I, pp. 37-40) claims that they did see the original Doric columns, and that the 
repairs were executed after 1687. This is impossible, since the temple formed an open ruin after 1687, 
with a small new mosque in the middle; no reconstruction of the cella colonnades took place at that 
time. Beulé was misled by the apparent necessity of reconciling Magni’s account of the Doric col- 
umns (shortly before 1687) with the existence of Ionic bases within the cella (see below). 

® Penrose found a fragment of a fluted shaft which seemed to him to fit the original traces on the 
stylobate; but I have not seen this fragment and cannot verify the identification. Penrose also 
assigned to the original upper colonnade a Doric capital which we now know to belong to the monu- 
ment of Nicias (4./.4., 1910, pp. 470-471, 483-484; Ath. Mitt., 1911, p. 62). Penrose suggests that 
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two tiers of twenty-three columns each, the central one in the lower tier having 
been removed for the sake of the church and its entablature blocks replaced by 
an arch.!. The lower story, at least, was of the Doric order; ? the upper may have 
been “Aeolic.” * Their positions are now marked by circles 0.65 m. in diameter, 
placed nearer the edge of the inner stylobate than the original columns (1.117 m. in 
diameter), and more closely spaced (2.49 m. instead of 2.603 m.).4 At their centers 
are large dowel holes, with long pour channels, such as are totally absent from the origi- 
nal construction. Fragments of the columns of the lower tier have been noted 
on several occasions. Wilkins in 1802 discovered that ‘“‘the lower portion of one 
whose diameter corresponded with this dimension was lying within the cella. The 
method observed in fluting proves this column to have been of the Dorie order, but 
it is to be observed that the lower part of the shaft was planed and not fluted.” ® 
Dodwell also noted “fragments of some small Doric columns,” and “some soffits of 
corresponding dimensions.” * And I have myself at various times observed pieces 
of such shafts, with their lower portions divided into twenty facets, in or around the 
Parthenon, and had long ago come to the conclusion that they belonged to the 
internal colonnade.?’ The corresponding pieces of entablature, mentioned by 
Dodwell, were carefully drawn by Penrose: “the length 8.21 (=2.50 m.) conforms 
to the reduced range”’ and “‘agrees with the traces left on the pavement of the later 
columns.” The architrave is 1.47’ (=0.448 m.), the triglyph frieze 1.70’ (=0.518 
m.), the cornice 0.83’ (=0.253 m.), giving a total height of 4.00’ (=1.219 m.). 
Penrose notes that “the workmanship of the entablature seems to be all of one 
period,” and it was certainly made for this place.* 


certain recut beams formerly lying in the Parthenon were the original upper entablature, shortened to 
fit the closer intercolumniations of the alteration. 

1 Wheler, Journey into Greece, p. 363: ““On both sides, and towards the Door, is a kind of Gallery, 
made with two Ranks of Pillars, Twenty two below, and Twenty three above; the odd Pillar is over the 
Arch of the Entrance, which was left for the Passage.” So also Spon, Voyage, p. 155. 

2 Cornelio Magni, Relazione della Citta d’ Atene, p. 502: Dividesi il Tempio interiore in tré Navi, 

. spartita da Colonne . . . Gli architravi e capitelli risaltano in ordine Dorico.” 

8 Vienna Anonymus (ca. 1460; cf. Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 353) : **“ Toward the southwest, northwest, 
and (west) there is the (double) row of columns, which reach far up into the heights; the capitals of the 
columns are hewn palmiform through working with iron.” 

4 While the number of late columns was the same as in the original scheme, they were all thrust 
westward in order to equalize the east and west end intercolumniations, which had originally been very 
unequal. 6 Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 100 n. 

6 Dodwell, Classical Tour in Greece, I, p. 330; cf. Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 48. 

7? Certain Ionic bases found inside the Parthenon have sometimes been attributed to this later colon- 
nade, with the result that Beulé (Acropole, Il, pp. 37-40) claimed that they belonged to a Turkish 
repair after 1687. Ussing (Griechische Reisen, pp. 180-182) pointed out that there could have been no 
Turkish reconstruction of the whole interior after 1687, and argued that they belonged to the colonnade 
of the Byzantine church, ignoring Magni’s description of the Doric columns. In this he was followed 
by Michaelis (Parthenon, p. 48), who thought that the colonnade was Corinthian. All disregarded the 
late Doric columns mentioned above, which, with their perfectly fitting entablature, sufficiently dis- 
prove the theory. The Ionic bases are of Asiatic form, much earlier than the Parthenon; I have seen 
four of them, and they may have been brought into the Parthenon to support the four red porphyry 
columns of the baldachino, mentioned by Spon and Wheler, of which Dodwell saw fragments east of 
the Parthenon. 

8 Penrose, Athenian Architecture, p. 20, pl. 9A. He also cites recut marble blocks of approximately 
the same length, but yielding greater lengths if we restore the curtailed ends (ibid., pp. 20-21, pl. 9A). 
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As for the date of this internal colonnade, one is astonished to find that it is 
universally attributed to the time of the transformation into a Byzantine church. 
Wilkins quotes Fauvel as giving “‘a positive assertion that the interior columns of 
the Parthenon, of which there were then remaining several portions, were of the 
lower Greek Empire.” ! Those who did not recognize this Doric order as belonging 
to the Parthenon (including Michaelis), attributed the new colonnades to the 
building of the church.2. And, influenced by such statements, even Penrose asserted 
that “the smaller columns had been substituted for those of the original structure 
when the temple was converted into a church,” and fancied that “the feeble char- 
acter of the detail assigns it to a late period, which, however, still retained something 
of the classical tradition; in fact somewhere between the time of Constantine and 
Justinian, at which period we may presume the Parthenon was adapted for Chris- 
tian worship and the previous solid columns removed.” ? But such a date is 
absurd; the Byzantine constructors would have been quite unable to design or 
execute such an order. The details of the order, which was clearly designed for 
this place, and the technical characteristics, including the fastening to the stylobate, 
recall rather the Pergamene work of the second century B.c.‘ 

Here, at last, we have evidence for a reconstruction of which the date would agree 
with the form of the five dowel holes in the pedestal, and a reasonable explanation of 
the complete reconstruction of the pedestal. But it also suggests a more weighty 
consequence. If the interior of the temple was gutted by fire at the middle of the 
second century B.c., the statue itself could hardly have escaped. That we hear 
nothing of such a catastrophe in literature may be due, in part, to the gaps in our 
knowledge of the history of Hellenistic Athens; but it may also be due to the fact 
that, the gold plates not having been restored, it did not mark a great economic 
disaster. From the artistic viewpoint, however, it was a notable disaster: it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that most of our numerous copies of the Athena 


These may well have been taken from an earlier building, or even, as Penrose suggests, from the upper 
entablature of the Parthenon cella, and, forming an inconspicuous portion of the repair, have been thus 
barbarously treated. It may be noted that this entablature is employed by E. Flagg in his analysis 
called The Parthenon Naos (New York, 1928). He admits that it is late, to be sure, but infers that it 
was an accurate copy of the original entablature of the upper interior order, with some alteration of the 
triglvph spacing. 

1 Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 101 n.; according to Legrand (R. Arch. 18972, p. 97), no such statement is 
to be found among Fauvel’s manuscripts. 

? Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 48. 3 Penrose, Athenian Architecture, pp. 10, 20. 

‘I had been inclined to assign to this reconstruction (cf. A.J.A. 1932, p. 160, n. 8, pp. 170-171) an 
inscription from the Athenian Acropolis, referring to “the men elected to supervise the preparation of 
the temple of Athena” (/.G. II, 1023). For this, according to Kirchner, dates from the second half or 
latter part of the second century. I am indebted to Mr. Sterling Dow, at Athens, for more exact infor- 
mation about this inscription: ““J.G. II*, 1023, is cut in large deep letters with great flaring apices. 
The letters are widely spaced, and blank spaces are used freely, for punctuation. The wreath at the 
bottom is cut in relief.” He finds the same characteristics in 7.G. IP, 1028 (archon Medeios, of 101/0 
B.c.). “In the case of lettering of so pronounced a style, great confidence is justified; in the case 
of such perfect similarities, doubt simply disappears. 1023 and 1028 are by the same hand; there are 
no other decrees by this mason.”’ In view of this evidence that 7.C. II*?, 1023 dates from about 101/0 
B.c., we must either infer that the repair at this later date was a minor one, or, more probably (since 
the word is xaracxevqy and not érwxevqv), that it was the temporary decoration of the temple on some 


special occasion. 
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Parthenos reproduce, not the statue by Pheidias, but a Hellenistic and therefore 
more or less inaccurate replica. 
* * * * * 


We turn, therefore, to the copies, from which we must seek the answer to two 
questions. (A) If the original statue was destroyed in the second century, on what 
material did the maker of the replica base his reproduction? (B) Do we find, among 
the series of copies of the Athena Parthenos, a moment at which it acquired sudden 
popularity, which might be suggested as the epoch of its reconstruction? 

In seeking the answer to the first question, we are immediately struck by the 
enormous number of free copies and reflections of the statue in minor works of art, 
particularly during the eighty years after the original dedication, and so before the 
influence of Scopas and Praxiteles had supplanted that of Pheidias. For instance, 
we have about two dozen Athenian marble reliefs well distributed over the first half 
of the fourth century, some of them very close copies, one even representing the 
column supporting the right hand.' Again, we find numerous representations 
dating from this period in jewelry (particularly the two gold medallions from Kul 
Oba near Kertch in the Crimea, Attic workmanship of about 400 B.c.), terracotta 
disks and moulds, and in relief ceramics. As for the coins, it seems evident that the 
Athena Parthenos was also the direct inspiration of the heads on the coins of the 
Athenian colony of Thurioi, toward the end of the fifth century, and from this 
center the type spread over numerous cities of the west.2 It was not until a late 
period, in the so-called “‘New Series” (229-30 B.c.), that the Athena Parthenos 
appeared on coins of the home city;’ at the time of the origin of the type the statue 
still retained the original ivory face and bronze helmet. 

Even more important, however, are the actual copies in the form of statues, 
dating from this early period. Of these, we may cite at least three: 

(1) Marble copy in Acropolis Museum, Athens (Casson, Catalogue, I, no. 1362), probably of latter 
part of fifth century—though not of the best execution—and nearly one quarter of the actual size. 
Collignon regarded this as the best copy. 

(2) Cult statue of the fifth century in the sanctuary of Athena at Side in Pamphylia; the sanctuary is 
mentioned by Strabo (XIV, p. 667); the complete statue, no longer extant, was represented on coins be- 
ginning at about 400 B.c. and persisting for more than a century. In the later examples the figure 
stands on a pedestal and so is clearly a statue. 

(3) Replica, probably a cult statue, at Aphrodisias in Cilicia, represented on coins about 375 B.c., 
showing the Parthenos with a Nike on her extended right hand, supported on a tree-trunk, a substitute 
for the column of the original, and therefore clearly a statue (Fig. 4).° 


It is evident, from these few surviving examples, that there was no dearth of ma- 
terial to which the rebuilders of the statue could have referred. 


1 Lack of space forbids listing all these minor works. A list that is comprehensive up to 1911 is given 
by Robinson, A.J.A., 1911, pp. 500-503, C—D; see also Robinson, Olynthus: tv, terracottas, no. 358, 
pl. 37. The relief with the column is in Berlin (Sammlung antiker Skulpturen, III, K 104, pl. 83). 

? These types are discussed by Lermann, Athenatypen auf griechischer Miinzen, pp. 59-68. 

3 See, for example, Svoronos, Monnaies d’ Athénes, pls. 33-81. 

* Lermann, op. cit. pp. 75-77, pl. II, 8; British Museum, Coins of Lycia and Pamphylia, pl. XXVI, 4-11. 

5 Lermann, op. cit. pp. 77-78, pl. II, 6; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias, pl. Y, 22 (=J.H.S., 1887, pl. LXXIV, 22). The example illustrated is in the collection of 


Mr. E. T. Newell. 
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We now turn to the second question, the moment of the revival of popular interest 


in the type. And here we meet a series of strange coincidences. After a period of - 


approximately two centuries, during which interest in the creation of Pheidias had 
waned, we find a sudden revival toward the middle of the second century B.c. as 
evidenced by half a dozen examples: 


(1) Marble copy in Berlin, found at Pergamon, one third of the size of the original. It is a free, 
rather than an accurate copy, and in style resembles the work of Eumenes II (197-159) on the Great 
Altar. The statue was set up, furthermore, in the Library attached to the stoa surrounding the temple 
of Athena Nikephoros; both the stoa and the Library were likewise erected by Eumenes IT.! 

(2) Marble cult statue at Notion, within the Pergamene zone of influence, about two fifths of the 
size of the original. The discoverers note that “it presents very close analogies to the colossal statue of 
Athena coming from the Library of Pergamon.”*? Likewise the surrounding stoa resembles closely the 
Pergamene architecture of the second century B.c., 
though the temple itself is a later reconstruction, 
apparently of the period of Hadrian.* 

(3) Gold-and-marble cult statue in the temple of 
Athena at Priene, celebrated by Pausanias (VII, 5, 
5), and shown to be a copy of the Athena Parthenos 
by coins of the Roman imperial age, ranging from 
Vespasian to Valerian.‘ Fragments of the actual 
statue (front part of colossal left foot, part of left 
hand, and left upper arm, of marble: gilt bronze 
wings of Nike, with charred wood of body) are in 
the British Museum. The missing drapery was un- 
doubtedly of wood, covered with gold leaf or gold 
plates, for which holes of attachment remain. The 
dimensions show that it was half of the size of the 
Athena Parthenos.’ The date is given by seven tetra- 
drachms of the pretended son of Ariarathes IV, King 
Orophernes (159-157) of Cappadocia,’ who is known 
to have deposited 600,000 tetradrachms within this 
. temple; the seven discovered formed part of a founda- 
Fic. 4.—ConTemporary Repuica OF THE Par- tion deposit, in special cavities provided in the statue 
THENOS (Corn oF APHRODISIAS, CA. 375 B.C.) pedestal, which is clearly later than the temple.’ 


! Winter, Jb. Arch. I., 1907, pp. 55-70; Altertiimer von Pergamon, VIL, pp. 33-46, pl. VILL; Collignon 
and Pontremoli, Pergame, pp. 143, 145; Lehmann-Hartleben, Jb. Arch. I., 1932, pp. 21-27. 

? Demangel and Laumonier, B.C.//., 1925, pp. 322-323. 

1923, pp. 362-373; 1925, pl. XITI-XIV. 

* British Museum, Coins of Tonia, pl. XXIV, 13; Dressel, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1905, pp. 467-476; 
Regling, Miinzen von Priene, nos. 191-197, 209, 211, 220-221; Lehmann-Hartleben, Jb. Arch. I., 1932, 
p. 27, fig. 10. 

® Antiquities of Tonia, IV (1881), pp. 26, 29, 31; Rayet and Thomas, Milet et la Golfe Latmique, pl. 15, 
fig. 19; Smith, British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture, I, no. 1150, 1-4 and pieces in magazine: Walters, 
British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 1728; Wiegand, Priene, pp. 110-111; Lehmann-Hartleben, 
Jb. Arch. I., 1932, pp. 27-31. 

® British Museum, Coins of Galatia and Cappadocia, pl. VI, 5; Hill, Historical Greek Coins, p. 145, 
pl. XI, 86; Regling, Miinzen von Priene, pp. 44-45. 

7 Antiquities of Tonia, IV, pp. 25-27; Hicks, J.H.S., 1885, pp. 261-274; Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, U1, no. 424; Wiegand, Priene, pp. 84, 111; Smith, British Museum Catalogue of Sculp- 
ture, Il, pp. 146-147; British Museum, Coins of Galatia and Cappadocia, pp. xxviii-xxix; Regling, 
Miinzen von Priene, pp. 8-10, 44-45. 
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(4) Reproductions of the entire statue on Cappadocian silver coins from Ariarathes IV (220-163) to 
Ariarathes X (42-36 B.c.).!_ Whether this represented an actual statue somewhere in Cappadocia, or 
was adopted as a symbol for some other reason, remains to be seen. 

(5) Reproductions of the entire statue on Syrian coins, from Alexander I Bala (150-145) to Anti- 
ochus XI (92 B.c.), as well as on coins of Cyrrhus (where a statue was perhaps erected) issued under 


Alexander I Bala? 
(6) Reproduction of the entire statue on a tetradrachm from Gortyna in Crete.’ 


From all this evidence of a sudden revival of interest in the Athena Parthenos at 
about the middle of the second century B.c., I might attempt to reconstruct its 
history as follows. Our reproductions of this period all come from the area dom- 
inated by the kings of Pergamon, Cappadocia, and Syria.‘ We are at once struck 
by the coincidence that, not only were these the three kingdoms which Eumenes IT 
strove to unite in a triple alliance, but they were also the three kingdoms whose 
rulers were honorary citizens of Athens. As Ferguson says, ‘*Carneades, the head 
and third founder of the Academy . . . had the honor of being the teacher of two 
princes, who were severed by a difference in age of twenty years, but united by a 
mutual affection for Stratonice, queen of Pergamum (the one was her brother, the 
other her brother-in-law and lover), and by common college days in Athens— 
Attalus, subsequently the second king of that name, and Ariarathes who, later, as 
king of Cappadocia acclimated Greek culture, and especially Greek philosophy in 
his boorish and ill-reputed country. They joined in erecting a statue of their 
brilliant teacher, and, upon receiving Athenian citizenship, had themselves enrolled 
in the upper Cephisus deme Sypalettus. This was perhaps in 178 B.c., and the 
connection thus established was maintained both with one another and with Athens 
for their respective lifetimes.” *> Two years later came Antiochus, soon to become 
Antiochus IV of Syria: he likewise became an honorary citizen of Athens and served 
as one of its mint magistrates for the vear 176/5 B.c., when the Athenian coins bore 
his symbol, the elephant.é He owed his throne to the friendship established with 
the Pergamene princes during the sojourn at Athens. Ariarathes, too, may have 
served as one of the mint magistrates.’ 

In return, these Asiatic potentates were lavish in their display of affection for 
Athens. Antiochus IV, upon becoming king, began the enormous Olympieion at 
Athens,* and erected a huge gold-plated Gorgoneion against the south wall of the 
Acropolis. In this friendly rivalry Eumenes II retorted by erecting the Stoa of 
Eumenes along the south slope of the Acropolis. Attalus II followed with’ the 


1 Lermann, op. cit. p. 79; British Museum, Coins of Galatia and Cappadocia, pl. VI, 2-4, 6-9; pl. 
VII, 2-11. 

? Lermann, op. cit. p. 79; British Museum, Coins of the Seleucid Kings, pl. XV, 5; XVI, 12, 15; XVII, 
10; XVIII, 12; XX, 6; XXII, 4; XXIV, 2, 9; XXV, 12; XXVI, 8. 

3 Lermann, op. cit. p. 79; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 467. 

‘ Cretan mercenaries at this time in the employ of the Syrian kings, and even, after 164 B.c., assum- 
ing control of the country, might explain the appearance of the type at Gortyna. 

5 Ferguson, [Hellenistic Athens, p. 300. 

6 Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 302-303; for the coins, Svoronos, Monnaies d’ Athénes, pl. 44. 

? The theory that Ariarathes V was one of the mint magistrates is dismissed by Ferguson (op. cit. 
p. 301, n. 1), who argues that it was a later Ariarathes. But Svoronos places the coins of Ariarathes 
far earlier; see Svoronos, Monnaies d’ Athénes, pl. 53. 8 Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 303-306. 

® Pausanias, I, 21, 3; V, 12, 4. 10 Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 299, 342. 
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Stoa of Attalus in the Agora.'!’ Just what form the benefactions of the Cappadocian 
monarchs took we do not know; we hear of gifts to the club of Dionysiac artists at 
Athens,’ but there were clearly others to the State as well, if we may judge from 
statues erected in honor of Ariarathes V and his Queen Nysa. One or more of these 
benefactors may have been responsible for the reconstruction of the interior of the 
Parthenon and of its gold-and-ivory statue, perhaps accidentally destroyed by 
fire shortly before 165 B.c. The expense of such an undertaking would have been as 
nothing to Antiochus. Possibly he collaborated with his friendly brother-in-law, 
Ariarathes IV.* In this way Cappadocian kings would have secured the right to 
employ the statue as an emblem on their coins. Antiochus, too, might well have 
employed it on his coins; but his main interest lay rather in Zeus Olympius, as evi- 
denced by his coins, and by the hangings in the temple at Olympia, the new temples 
at Athens and Lebadeia, the conversion of the temple at Jerusalem to this worship, 
and even, at Antioch, the erection of a full sized replica of the Olympian Zeus of 
Pheidias, likewise of gold-and-ivory,‘ and by the lining of the walls of the temple of 
Zeus at Antioch with plates of gold.» That he did not forget Athena, however, is 
demonstrated by the huge gold-plated Gorgoneion. And some color is given to this 
theory by the fact that, when the Pergamene-Cappadocian-Syrian alliance was 
renewed in 150 B.c. by the accession of Alexander I Bala at Antioch, the Athena 
Parthenos at once appeared on the Syrian coins, and stayed there. 

Thus restored, the Athena Parthenos served as the model for several important 
statues of the period. At Pergamon, Eumenes II, whose wife Stratonice was the 
daughter of Ariarathes IV and niece of Antiochus IV, installed a copy in his Library 
before 159 B.c. At Notion, which belonged to Pergamon, a copy served as the cult 
statue of the temple of Athena. And at Priene, when the original cult statue was 
injured in 157 B.c., during the siege of the city by the brothers-in-law, Ariarathes V 
and Attalus II, in connection with the Orophernes affair, it was rebuilt probably 
under the patronage of Ariarathes.® 

To recapitulate, we have found that the pedestal of the Athena Parthenos was re- 
constructed in late Greek times. As for the statue, while stripped of its gold before 
295 B.c., conditions would not have been propitious for a complete restoration in the 
original material until more than a century had elapsed. Before this could be done, 
what remained of the original statue was apparently destroyed by a fire, as shown 
by the architectural evidence, in the second century B.c. And the rebuilding of the 
interior of the temple, and the erection of a new statue (from which most of our 
copies are derived), apparently occurred just before the creation of numerous copies 


dating from about 160-150 B.c. Bess, 
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! Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 300-301, 342, 367, 442. 2 7.G, If, 1330; Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 301, 370. 

‘I might call attention to the curious analogy in that a later Cappadocian king, Ariobarzanes II 
(62-52), rebuilt the Periclean Odeum which had been burnt during Sulla’s siege in 86 B.c. 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, XXII, 13, 1; Granius Licinianus, XX.VII; the Nike on the hand was also of 
gold (Justin, XXXIX, 2, 5). 5 Livy, XLI, 20; Granius Licinianus, XX VII. 

6 The mere fact that coins of Orophernes were found under the statue need not imply that Orophernes 
rebuilt the statue. The cost, to be sure, may have been deducted from the 400 talents which were to be 
restored to him. The same would apply to the “sacred stoa”’ along the north side of the Agora, is usu- 
ally attributed to Orophernes because of the fragmentary inscription [Bac.AJéws ’Api{apa8ou] on its archi- 
trave (Wiegand, Priene, pp. 214-215; Inschriften von Priene, no. 173); this construction might with 
more propriety be attributed to Ariarathes V, the true son of Ariarathes IV. 
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THE VEIL OF DESPOINA 
Piates X-XI 


Dicxrns by his researches established the date of Damophon as a second century 
sculptor and by his reconstruction of the great group at Lycosoura provided a 
sound basis for an estimate of his style which he also discussed.!. He rightly laid 
considerable weight on the decoration of the veil worn by Despoina ? in that group, 
and both he and Guidi * later have collected and examined the sculptural parallels. 
The veil is, however, intended to represent an ornamented woven fabric and is worn 
as a textile, and is handled as one by the sculptor. Presumably the original clay 
model of this figure of the group would have shown the textile treatment of the 
veil even more clearly. As it is, the veil though executed in stone is definitely con- 
ceived as a textile. Its ornament, therefore, should also be considered from a tex- 
tile aspect and, though sculptural parallels have been carefully collected and studied, 
the possible textile parallels have apparently been left unnoticed. Yet it is impor- 
tant for an appreciation of Damophon’s abilities to consider whether the decora- 
tion of the veil as he has rendered it is really possible for a textile, or whether it is 
an arbitrary ornamentation given to the stone veil by the artist without considering 
whether such ornament actually existed on textiles or was possible for textiles. 

The decoration of the veil consists of a wide border in several bands at each end, 
and these borders are not by any means identical (Plate X). 


I. The lower border, as the veil hangs, shows the following succession of patterns: 


A. Along the edge runs a wave or running scroll pattern which Dickins called 
a meander. 

B. Above this comes a frieze of dancing figures, either men with beast heads or 
masks, or else beasts aping human attitudes. 

C. Over this runs a band of an olive spray. 

D. This is succeeded by a deep frieze of Nikai‘ bearing censers with olive sprays 
before them. 


II. The upper border has the following patterns: 


A. At the end is a tasselled fringe. 

B. Above this is a charming frieze of Nereids riding sea-horses and 'Tritons, while 
dolphins sport around. 

C. Over this runs an olive spray. 

D. This is followed by a band of eagles and thunderbolts. 

E. Finally above all comes a series of long triangular rays. 


1 B.S.A. XII, pp. 50 ff., XIII, pp. 357 ff., Hellenistic Sculpture, pp. 50 ff.; ef. Thallon, A.J.A., 1906, 
pp. 304 ff.; Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, p. 30. 
2 B.S.A. XIII, pp. 392 ff. 3 Annuario d. R. Scuola Arch. d. Atene, IV-V, pp. 97 ff. 
4 Some fragments show heavily draped figures in place of Nikai, B.S.A. XIII, p. 373, fig. 14. 
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As is well known, practically no Greek textiles have come down to us except for 


the fragments found at Kertch.'! There is, however, a large number of decorated - 


textiles from Egypt of wool and linen which show the persistence of the Hellenistic 
tradition in their designs.2. The earliest of these date from the third century A.p., 
but the style and technique continue to the sixth or seventh century. Some pieces 
may even be Hellenistic. Indeed, the famous fish tapestry in the Musée des Tissus 
at Lyons may probably date from the later Hellenistic period.* These textiles, 
though found in Egypt, probably represent the decorative art not only of Egypt 
in the early centuries of our era but also of other neighboring regions of the Hellen- 
istic East. At Dura, Cumont ‘ found a woollen textile with tapestry woven orna- 
ment in purple wool similar to those from Egypt, and the graffiti in the House of 
Nebuchelus * show that this merchant dealt in wool and in textiles and clothing, 
and on two occasions at least bought some purple dye. It is possible that this 
purple dye was to be used in dyeing wool to weave the purple tapestry woven orna- 
ments in tunics and other garments. If this can be conceded, then the Dura evi- 
dence would show that white garments decorated with purple were made in Meso- 
potamia as well as in Egypt. Since this article was begun Professor Bellinger has 
kindly allowed me to examine the textiles found at Dura. Those found in 1932- 
1933 are much more important than those found in 1928-1929 (Baur-Rostovtzeff, 
Excavations at Dura-Europos, Second Season, 1928-1929, p. 178 ff.) and were found, 
I understand, in the lower part of the mound heaped up against the inside of the 
southern city wall. They are thus certainly of the third century A.D. and may even 
be of the second century. With few exceptions all are of wool and so confirm the 
suggestion that the wool and the garments in which Nebuchelus dealt were local 
products, for in Egypt while the purple ornament is in wool, the white warp and 
weft are usually linen. Only in the Fayim, apparently, do textiles all of wool oc- 
cur. The new examples from Dura comprise many pieces of white wool cloth 
decorated with purple tapestry woven patterns, one fine polychrome piece with red 
roses on a green ground, and three striped pieces in which the wave or running 
scroll pattern occurs as a horizontal band from selvedge to selvedge. Then since 
Dura was abandoned about 256 a.p. and Nebuchelus’ activities date about 235 to 
240 a.p., the fashion of decorating linen or woollen garments with inwoven tapestry 
ornament in purple may well go back to the second century A.p. and even earlier, 
especially when the long tradition of tapestry woven ornament in Egypt is con- 
sidered.6 This evidence does not conflict with the usual view that the pieces in 


‘ Stephani, Compte Rendu de la Commission Impériale Archéologique, 1878-79, pls. II-VI, pp. 111 ff.; 
Minns, Seythians and Greeks, pp. 335 ff. 

? The latest bibliography is given by Volbach, Spdtantike und friihmittelalterliche Stoffe, pp. 1-9 
(Kataloge des Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums, Mainz, no. 10); ef. A. Apostolaki, Korruxa 
‘Todacuara; Wilson, Ancient Textiles from Egypt in the University of Michigan Collection. 

3’ d’Hennezel, Catalogue des principales pieces ex posées, No. 2; Volbach, Arch. Anz., 1926, p. 239, fig. 1. 

* Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 252, pl. XCIII, 1; ef. Pfister, Mélanges Linossier, p. 450. 

5 Baur-Rostovtzeff-Bellinger, Excavations at Dura-Europos, Fourth Season, pp. 79 ff., esp. pp. 140 ff. 

® See, for instance, the famous piece from the Tomb of Thothmes IV, Carter-Newberry, Tomb of 
Thoutmesis IV, pls. I, XXVIII; and the examples from the Tomb of Tutankhamen, Carter, Tomb of 
Tutankhamen, U1, pls. XNXIX, XL. 
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monochrome purple are, on the whole, older than the polychrome pieces.!. A few 
pieces show a conjunction of the two styles.? 

Among these tapestry woven stutfs from Egypt, the wave or running scroll pat- 
tern occurs as a border.’ It also occurs in mosaics which often show the influence 
of textile designs.‘ 

Nereids and similar figures, such as Europa riding a bull over the sea, also occur 
in tapestry, notably in the splendid piece in the Bliss Collection (Plate XI).6 Ne- 
reids, too, appear in the silk stuffs in Berlin and Sion attributed by von Falke to 
the fifth century A.p.,6 and to the same group belongs the Maenad stuff at Sens.’ 
Nereid and dolphin designs appear in mosaics as well.* 

In the Egyptian textiles, notably in the purple group, bands of foliage, especially 
vine stems and leaves or ivy, are common, and there are occasionally bands of 
foliage of an uncertain nature which might well have been intended for olive leaves.° 

No actual parallel can so far be found for the figures of Nikai bearing censers and 
with olive sprays between them, but there are many instances of figures of dancers 
and the like in Egyptian textiles, and some of the garments with purple ornament 
show friezes of classical figures, warriors, dancers, horsemen, ete.'° Such figures 
are, however, far less “‘classical”’ than the frieze of Nikai with censers which, as 
Dickins shows, descends from the fourth century." 

The bands of dancers on the tapestry woven stuffs from Egypt” form a better 
parallel, perhaps, for the band of beast-headed masqueraders or human-bodied 
beasts which are less severely classical in style and distinctly Hellenistic in feeling. 

The one pattern for which no textile parallel is available is the band of eagles and 
thunderbolts.'* Oddly enough, in spite of the presence of the eagle and thunder- 
bolt on the reverses of Ptolemaic coins, these devices do not seem to have been used 
in any of the Graeco-Roman textiles found in Egypt which follow the Hellenistic 
tradition. 

From this brief survey of analogous patterns in existing, but later, textiles which 
still maintain the Hellenistic tradition, it will be seen that the patterns on the veil 

t Kendrick, Cat. of Textiles from Burying-Grounds in Egypt, 1, pp. 20 ff. The evidence of the poly- 
chrome piece with roses found in 1932-1933 at Dura and of the Lyons fish textile shows that polychrome 
pieces may be just as old or even older in some cases than those with monochrome purple, but the lat- 
ter seem to have been commoner during the third to fifth centuries 4.p. 

? E.g. Kendrick, op. cit., 1, nos. 56, 67, 68, 119, IT, no. 341. 

8 E.g. Kendrick, op. cit., nos. 6, 34, 180, 265, Frontispiece, pl. XXVI; Pfister, Tissus Coptes du Musée 
du Louvre, pls. 13, 14; Wulff-Volbach, Spdtantike und koptische Stoffe, pls. 75, 76; Pfister, Rev. d. Arts 
Asiatiques, 1928, pl. 7; von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, 1, p. 17, fig. 15, ef. ibid., fig. 8. It 
occurs too, as already noted, in the 1932-1933 textiles from Dura. It was long in use as a textile pat- 
tern for it can be seen on the tunic of the Etruscan terracotta warrior in New York, Bull. Met. Mus. 
N.Y., XXVIII. 1933, p. 31, fig. 4. 4 B. M. Cat. Paintings and Mosaics, p. lix; B.S.A. XII, pl. XI. 

® Volbach-Salles-Duthuit, Art Byzantin, pl. 81. 

6 von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, fig. 56; Stiickelberg, Walliser Gewebefunde, pls. 1, 2. 

7 von Falke, op. cit., I, fig. 52. 

8 B. M. Cat. Paintings and Mosaics, pp. 76 ff., r. 17, 18, figs. 83-85. 

° E.g. Kendrick, op. cit., I, nos. 20, 55. 10 E.g. Kendrick, op. cit., I, pls. I, HT, XX, XNI. 

8 B.S.A. XIII, p. 393. 2 E.g. Wulff-Volbach, op. cit., pl. 5. 

" A possible parallel occurs in the frieze of birds and plants on an embroidered textile found in Mon- 
golia by the Kozlov Expedition, which is usually considered Hellenistic, Arch. Anz., 1926, p. 356, fig. 8; 
Burlington Magazine, XLVI, p. 176, pl. E. 
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of Despoina are perfectly possible as textile patterns and that, thus, there is good 
reason to suppose that Damophon during the composition of the Lycosura group . 
had an actual ornamented textile in view, perhaps, as Dickins suggested, an actual 
hieratic garment.' There remains for consideration the question of the method by 
which the actual textile ornament could have been expressed. Here the sculpture 
gives no assistance. A textile pattern rendered by carving would probably be 
either in low relief, as on Despoina’s veil, or incised, and the carving thus can give 
no very definite clue as to the method by which the textile pattern was executed. 
There are four main possible methods and, since a full discussion of these would 
be practically equivalent to a general treatise on classical textile methods, a short 
sketch is all that is here possible. 

A. Embroidery. The ornament on the veil of Despoina is often considered to be 
embroidered.2. This is perfectly possible, but it must be remembered that em- 
broidery would most probably in the second century B.c. not have been in silk. 
Woollen embroidery is possible, as shown by the finds of the Kozlov Expedition * 
and by a fine panel in the Victoria and Albert Museum from Damietta,‘ but, as 
has been pointed out by Kendrick,’ embroidery is distinctly rare among textiles 
of the III™*-VI" centuries A.p. from Egypt. It seems, therefore, probable that for 
ornamented textiles embroidery was less popular than weaving and, apparently, 
in the early textiles of Peru, tapestry woven designs are generally commoner than 
embroidery.® Perhaps, then, embroidery is a later or more sophisticated form of 
decoration than weaving,’ though it is always possible, as has been suggested, that 
while woven ornament was customary in Egypt, embroidered ornament may have 
been the vogue in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and perhaps Persia, too.* 

B. The decoration may have been painted like one of the textiles from Kertch.° 
If this had been the case, it is perhaps more probable that the ornament would, 
then, have been shown on Despoina’s veil by paint rather than by relief. 

C. Appliqué decoration is possible, especially in view of the large pieces of appliqué 
work in this manner, but in the Scythian beast style, which have been found in 
Mongolia.'° This type of work would also be quite suitably rendered in relief. 

LD. Tapestry woven ornament is perhaps, however, the most likely. The sub- 
ject has been discussed by von Falke " and also by Six." One of the finer stuffs 
from Kertch, the duck stuff,'* is a tapestry which can be compared with the some- 
what later fish tapestry in Lyons. Further, as stated, tapestry woven ornament 
was long known in Egypt, from the eighteenth dynasty at least. Its popularity in 
Peru also shows that tapestry weaving is a comparatively simple though skilled 

B.S.A. XIII, p. 395. 

2 E.g. Dickins, B.S.A. XIII, p. 392; Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. d. Ant., s.v. Phrygium opus, p. 448, 
fig. 5638. 

' Arch. Anz., 1926, p. 360, fig. 10; Burlington Magazine, XLVIII, p. 176, pl. iii, F.; Die Antike, III, 
1927, p. 8. * Kendrick, op. cit., I, no. 22, pls. VIII, TX. 5 Op. cit., I, p. 47. 

6 Means, Study of Peruvian Textiles, pp. 34 ff. 7 See, however, Means, op. cit., loc. cit. 

’ See Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. d. Ant., s.v. Phrygium opus, Tapes; cf. B. M. Cat. Painting and Mo- 
saics, p. Ixii. ® Stephani, op. cit., pl. IV. 

10 Arch. Anz., 1926, pp. 348 f., figs. 2, 4; Burlington Magazine, XLVIII, p. 168, pls. I, II; Die Antike, 
IIT, 1927, p. 67, fig. 1. 1 Op. cit., I, pp. 8 ff. '2 Oest. Jahreshefte, 1912, pp. 81 ff. 

18 Stephani, op. cit., pl. V; von Falke, op. cit., I, p. 9, fig. 5. 
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method of ornamenting a textile before the invention and adoption of more advanced 
and more elaborate technical methods of ornamentation. To regard it as a cheaper 
and mechanical substitute for embroidery hardly seems correct,' for tapestry weaving 
is an art demanding special skill, notably in the fine weaving which is essential for 
working delicate polychrome or monochrome patterns of the types known from 
Egypt and Kertch. If the time and expertness which would be required in weaving 
bands of tapestry decoration in any of the textiles from Egypt, Graeco-Roman, 
Coptic, or Fatimite be considered, it would seem that there would be little differ- 
ence in cost and quality between tapestry weaving and embroidery because, as 
stated, fine tapestry weaving is not a mere mechanical method of weaving, but an 
art requiring special training and ability. 

As pointed out by von Falke? and others, many of the ornaments on textiles 
illustrated in Greek vase-paintings would be most easily and appropriately rendered 
by tapestry weaving. This is clearly the method employed for the design woven 
by Penelope on a red-figured vase. The patterns on the Francois vase‘ are 
most probably tapestry woven and also those on the dress of Demeter in a red-figured 
vase.» Many other examples of such designs could be cited, and many of the pat- 
terns seen on the couches and cushions of Graeco-Roman sarcophagi where Nereids, 
Tritons, and dolphins are favorite subjects would also be best executed in tapestry 
weaving.’ A tapestry, too, would be, as is well known from later Flemish, German, 
Seandinavian, Dutch and English examples, a very suitable material for a cushion 
cover. 

Thus, after considering briefly the possible methods of decoration, it will be seen 
that tapestry woven ornament would be the most likely for the decorative bands 
on Despoina’s veil. Tapestry weaving can be extremely fine, as shown by the 
Kertch duck textile, and would be, as can be seen from the parallels quoted, a 
very suitable means of rendering the parallel bands of different patterns across a 
textile from selvedge to selvedge. As already remarked, justice can be done to the 
subject only by a comprehensive study of Greek textiles both from the point of 
view of technique and of design. There is naturally no space for that in this short 
paper, the object of which is to indicate briefly that the patterns on Despoina’s 
veil are perfectly possible from a textile point of view. They thus support the 
current view that the Graeco-Roman textiles from Egypt of the first centuries 
A.D. follow the Hellenistic tradition, and they further emphasize the realistic tend- 
encies of Damophon, whom Dickins rightly characterized as a master of detail. 

ALAN J. B. Wace 
Vicrorra AND ALBERT MuseuM 
London 


1 As implied in B. M. Cat. Painting and Mosaics, p. xii. Embroidery is sometimes a homemade im- 
itation of fine textiles, as seems certainly to have been the case in Turkey in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, for the linen hangings from Asia Minor embroidered in silk were copied from and 
used as substitutes for the rich woven stuffs of silk and gold. 2 Loc. cit.; cf. Six, op. cit. 

3 Mon. d. Ist., IX, 42; Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pl. 142. Compare the lekythos in 
New York, Bull. Met. Mus. N. Y. XXVI, 1931, p. 291 ff., figs. 4, 5; XXVII, 1932, p. 70 ff., figs. 1, 2. 

4 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, op. cit., pls. 1, 2, 13; cf. von Falke, op. cit., I, pp. 8 f. 

’ Overbeck, Kunstmythologie, Atlas, pl. XV, 22; cf. Furtwiingler-Reichhold, op. cit., pl. 20. 

6 Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit., s.v. Tapes, fig. 6744. 
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I very gladly welcome this opportunity of publishing the texts of a few Modern 
Greek folk-songs from Cappadocia, which seem to me to be of some interest. These 
songs I take from a manuscript collection of folk-lore and linguistic material gath- 
ered in the Greek-speaking villages of Cappadocia and the Taurus by the late 
Anastasios Levidis, a schoolmaster for many years at the school of the Prodromos 
at Zindzi Dere near Caesaraea Mazaka. Mr. Levidis died shortly after 1910, and 
his manuscript book came into my hands. Of its contents I have given a brief 
account in a paper on the study of “* Folk-lore in Greece” which I read before the 
Jubilee Congress of the Folk-Lore Society in London.! 

The Levidis volume contains three collections of songs and ballads. The most 
important is the one marked as sung in Cappadocia; Anuwdn douara dbdueva év Karradoxia. 
This contains 55 items, of which 54 are songs and one a collection of 30 distichs from 
the Greeks of the Ak Dagh. ‘These people were colonists from Argyropolis and the 
distichs are therefore naturally in the Pontie dialect: so too are 14 songs, mostly 
short or fragmentary, from Karipler and Yosgad, two of the Pontic colonies in the 
Ak Dagh. The remaining 40, mostly songs of some length, were collected among 
the Greek-speaking Christians of the Cappadocian villages, Delmeso, Fertek, 
Aravan, Malakopi, Sinasos, Potamia, Aravan, Anakou, and one or two other of the 
villages in which “* Cappadocian”’ Greek was spoken.2. Notes are appended in which 
the exact locality of each song is recorded, often with the information that the same 
song was sung in many or most of the villages of this group. 

The other collections are much shorter and contain only carols and poems on 
religious themes: one is marked as ** Mediaeval Songs from Cappadocia,” and the 
other as “Songs from Pharasa,” a Greek-speaking village in the Taurus. The 
former comprises two pieces in common Modern Greek copied from MSS found by 
Levidis at Pharasa: one is on the escape of the Hebrews from Egypt, and the other 
is a long dramatic poem on Jephtha’s daughter. The carols are of enough interest 
to deserve publication. 

In the big collection from Cappadocia many of the usual Greek folk-songs are 
represented, but of outstanding interest are some excellent versions of several of the 
songs of the Digenis-Akritis cycle.’ I hope at some time to publish the whole col- 
lection, Cappadocian and Pontie alike; at present I take four songs only, the first a 
Pontic song from Karipler, and the others from the Cappadocian villages. The 
first and second recount the death of Digenis; the third is a derivative of these and 


'The Recent Study of Folk-Lore in Greece,” pp. 128-135, printed in Papers and Transactions 
of the Jubilee Congress of the Folk-Lore Society. 

2 A brief account of these villages is to be found in my book, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, Cam- 
bridge, 1916, to which I frequently refer below as M.G. in A.M. The book contains mainly linguistic 
material. For the Pontie Colonies, see this book, p. 6. 

‘The hero has two names, Digenis, supposedly from his double birth, Saracen and Christian, and 
Akritas or Akritis, from his functions on the frontier of the empire. Some songs give him the one name, 
some the other: I use the name Digenis. On the other hand the songs relating to him are generally 
called Gopara. 
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describes the death of a hero called George; the fourth and last is an entirely new 
y song about a bridge to the next world built by Charon and his dame. I shall refer 
constantly to Politis’ article on the death of Digenis, published in Aaoypadgia.! In 
this he has printed a collection of 72 songs and versions of songs on this theme. 

To each song I append first a few notes on the language and then a literal trans- 
lation, line for line, but in prose. 


I 
- My first two songs each begin with the castle built by Digenis to keep himself safe 
from the attacks of Charon. This first song, recorded at Karipler, a Pontic colony 
in the Ak Dagh, describes the castle, the warning given by the birds, the unsuccess- 
ful hunting, Charon’s victory on the threshing-floor, and the death of the hero. 
The second of my songs has only a brief mention of the castle, and continues with the 
invitation to Charon to eat and drink, the wife’s mistake as to Charon’s words, the 
defeat of the hero in wrestling, and his death. Among the numerous songs on the _ 
death of Digenis, these two may be regarded as variations, but distinct variations, ue 
on the same general way of treating the subject, namely the unsuccessful building se 
of the castle against the assaults of death. The text runs: 
1 ‘Akpitas kaorpov éxrifev, 
"Oca rod Ta ura, Exel Hep’ Kai ‘ 
Kz 60a rod 7’ Exe? HEP Ki AuTEAwVEL, 
5 Ke 60a rod Koopov Ta Tova, Exel Kai dwdevour. 
Ilavra xeXatévay kal va ’Axpitas.” 
Ke évayv rovpvov Kal Kepexny juépav 
"Ard KAaidvay Kai *heyav, ““Atip’ ’Axpiras.”’ 
“"Axovs, axovs, “Axpita mov, Kt wou madAnkapu, 
10 ‘Axods 7d NeyvEe TA ToUALA, akods TO KEeNatdodve. 
Ilavra xeXaidvay kai ’Aeyav, Oa ’Axpiras, 
Ke arw@pa xedaidodv cai Neyv, O' 6 ’Axkpiras.”’ 
*Axovy’ aro kai xauoyeda Kal Eye, 
“"Ara puxpa kal madada, va ’k’ ekepve. 
15 ‘Adijore ara Ta pwpa, as KeXatdodv Kal xaipour. 
Kai uw’ caira wou, cip’ 
kai Ta kuvnyookvAa mw’, TA 
"As Kai va Kuyny®@ eis Ta 
20 Ke edpioxw va kuvnyd, 
Ke ay ‘x’ ebpioxw va xuvny@ eyw v’ 


Kuvnyecev, xuvnyecev, xuvnyu evper. 
‘O Xapwr rov array ’s TO 
Ilod ras, rod mas, vé Xape, wou Kai eioar xapeuevos; 


yw 's Epxouar Kal Kapeuevos. 


IN. G. Politis, "Axperixa gouara — Bavaros rod Avyer#, in Aaoypadia I, 1909, pp. 169-275. 
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“"Eyueév’ "Axpita deyve we, avikntov ’Axpita.”’ 


“Elia cots, cots, "Axpira Bapéa Kavxadoat, 


o° évev’ rows am’ écév’ maddnxap’ 


“"EXa, Xap’, as xadxuwov 7’ 


Xape, xai dv vixas we ob, va raipy’ Kai pov, 


Xape, Gv va xaipwyar Tov Kodcpor.”’ 
"EgeBav xal xai vixnoev 6 Xapwv. 

“Xape wu’, aonuixa, wadauar’ boa 

"Av Kai TO pw’, TO 6 Bacrdéas’ 

35 “Exape tiv caira pov, To aip’ Tpaxdca mHxes, 
"Exap’ ra kuvnyorovda Erape Gyr’ Gv 
“"Euev’ éoév’ rows doika eOupéber, 
Movoy éuévay pe: THY Wiv at Emap’ x’ Eda.” 

40 xaipovy ra pacia kal Ta Tapxapomiria. 
“Eura, kan pov, Kal orpGcov KpeBBarw. 
Oéxov ta od Kedar Kal mapxap.od 

Enbev Kady Kal ’orpwoev GvOn Kai pavovecakia. 


Nores.—As the song is from a Pontic colony, the dialect is naturally a form of Pontic Greek: the 
notes are on the points in which it most departs from common Greek.—Line 14. The use of ’xi, ’x’, 
instead of dé for the negative is characteristic of Pontic.—16. The Pontic relative is not rod but 7é or vré. 
—23. Xépos is the usual form for Charon, and as in Pontic nouns in-os preceded by the article take 
2 the ending - ov, it would probably be better to write 6 Xépov. 
Impv. of onxotpa, I rise up.—37. dotca, Pontie for thus.—36. is for yuxqv, and pronounced pshin.— 
40. paca, pl. of pasi, paxi (rashi), diminutive of paxis, used in Pontic for mountain.—zxapxapopiria, the 


noses of the rapxapia, a word used in Pontos for the high mountain pastures. 


10 


20 


Akritis was building a castle, Akritis a garden, 
Ina plain, in a meadow, in a place that suited well. 
All the plants in the world, he brings and plants there; 


And all the vines in the world, he brings there and makes a vineyard; 


And all the birds in the world, they go there and make their nests. 
Ever they were singing and saying: “Forever Akritis shall live.” 
And one morn, one early morning, and the day was Sunday, 
They were singing and saying: ** Tomorrow Akritis is to die.” 
“Hark, hark, my Akritis, my worthy young warrior, 

Hark: to what the birds are saying, harl: to what they are singing. 
Ever they were singing and saying: Long time Akritis shall live: 
And now they are singing and saying: Akritis shall die.” 
Akritis also hears this; he smiles and says: 

“ Tiny are they and foolish; to sing they know not how; 

Let them be, the silly creatures; let them sing and welcome. 

And bring me my arrow which can shoot sixty-five (? paces), 
And the other smaller one, which shoots fifty-five. 

Bring me too my hunting hounds, leashed in a chain; 

Let me go off a-hunting in the places for the hunt. 

And if I find game to hunt, then I shall not die, 

And if I do not find game to hunt, then I shall die.” 

He hunted, he hunted, nowhere found he game to hunt. 


The genitive would be ri Xapovos.—27. 
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Charon met him face to face, up by the cross-reads. 

“Where go you, where go you, Charon, and you are so well pleased?” 
25 “Iam come for you, and I am well pleased.” 

* Me they call Akritis, the unconquered Akritis.” 

* Rise up, rise up, my Akritis; make no proud boasting: 

He who has sent me to thee is a braver warrior than thou.” 

“Come, Charon, let us wrestle on the brazen threshing-floor; 
30 Charon, if you conquer me, you shall take away my soul; 

Charon, and if I conquer you, I shall have my pleasure in the world.” 

They went forth and wrestled, and Charon conquered. 

* Charon, take silver, all the gold you wish; 

If you wish, take even my horse; such a one the king has not. 
35 Take my arrow, which can shoot three hundred cubits; 

Take my hunting hounds; take whatsoever you will.” 

“He who has sent me to thee was not thus minded; 

Only this did he say to me: Take his soul and bring it to me.” 

“ Alas for me the luckless man; I must now die. 
40 Farewell the high mountains and the spurs of the pastures. 

Come in, my fair wife, and strew for me the bed of death. 

Set violets at my head, and flowers from the high pastures.” 

Forth went his fair wife and strewed flowers and narcissi. 


The closest parallel which I have found to this song is another Pontic version re- 
cently published by Soumelidis.!. This runs to 52 lines and has a slightly fuller 
ending. After the wife has decked the death-bed with flowers, Digenis complains 
that she has strewn it with thorns. Then he overhears the neighbors talking, and 
discussing who will take his weapons and who his wife after he is dead. Thereupon 
the dying hero burns his famous club and kills his horse and embraces his wife so 
closely that she dies; they are then buried together. All these additional elements 
occur in one or more of the death-songs collected by Politis. 

The order of the episodes in this version of Soumelidis differs from that of the song 
in the Levidis collection. Levidis begins with the warning of the birds; then fol- 
lows the first sign of the hero’s weakitess, his failure in hunting; then he meets 
Charon and is defeated in the wrestling. Soumelidis’ version puts the wrestling 
after the birds’ warning, but before the unsuccessful hunting, and this to my mind is 
a less natural and less logical arrangement. 

Four more versions of this song are printed in Politis’ collection in Aaoypa¢ia; all 
are from Pontos. The first is an unpublished version from Kerasund, recorded by 
Valavanis:? it is identical with that of Soumelidis, except that the latter has a few 
more lines. Probably Soumelidis, who worked on Valavanis’ material, had before 
him this very version and added to it a few lines from other sources. The second 
Politis version is like that of Levidis, and has the episodes in the same order; at the 
end is a short form of the episode of the neighbors. It has only 31 lines, and was 

1 This is on p. 75 of 'Axpirexa Gouara, an important collection of 19 songs of the Digenis Akritas cycle 
printed by G. Soumelidis in Vol. I of the ’Apxeiov Mévrov, pp. 47-96. His texts are based upon unpub- 
lished MSS left by El. Kousis, a gymnasiarch at Trebizond, and J. Valavanis, a scholar at Kerasund. 
He tells us (p. 49) that he took these MSS as a base, and formed his texts by filling up any gaps in one 
version with lines from the other. 

2 Aaoypadia, I, p. 233 (No. 23). Politis always gives references for his sources. 

3 Ibid., p. 234 (No. 24). 
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first published by Triandaphyllidis. The third is from the very rare periodical 
Eftewos Ilévros.'| Again the episodes are in the Levidis order, but the song has only 
28 lines, and ends abruptly with the defeat of the hero in the wrestling bout. The 
fourth is from another unpublished version of Valavanis. Digenis builds his castle, 
and whilst he is ploughing—the hero is often shown as a husbandman—he hears the 
warning of the birds. Then after a lacuna we have the defeat in wrestling. Then 
to his death-bed come St. George and the Virgin, and say that he may be saved, if 
someone will give the dying man some of the vears that fate has in store for himself. . 
His mother, his father, and his sister successively refuse, but his wife is willing to 
give half her years, and those the better vears of her life, that her husband may live; 
the song ends with her words: 


T’ kai ra KaNvrepa, HALE Gs eive.® 

This Alcestis motive occurs in three other Pontic versions printed by Politis. 
The first * begins with the death-bed of the hero John, Tiavves, a name not seldom 
substituted for the original Digenis; St. George asks God that he may have a longer 
life; God refuses unless someone is found to give up his own years; this, only his wife 
is willing to do. This song is incomplete at the beginning: it may well have begun 
originally with the building of the castle, the warning of the birds and the wrestling 
with Charon. In the second® song we find the hero, again called John, just about 
to be married; he has to wrestle with Charon and is of course defeated. Then St. 
George prays to God for him, and again it is only his wife who will help him: “‘my 
years,” she says, “are enough for the two of us,” and so the wedding is carried 
through. In the third® song the hero, this time unnamed, is being married, and Po 
then it is Charon himself who asks mercy of God: as usual it is only the bride who 
will give him some of the years allotted to her. Outside Pontos I find no examples 
of this Aleestis motive. 


II 


This second song Levidis heard sung at Malakopi and at Potamia, where he 
wrote it down from the dictation of a woman young enough to be described as a 
viuon, a Young married woman. It begins in the same way as the first song, with the 
‘astle which Digenis builds to protect himself against the onslaught of death. As 
soon as the castle is built, Charon appears, and the hero’s wife invites him to eat and 
drink. But Charon answers that his mission is to take away her husband's soul. 
The lady pleads with him and wins a respite of forty days, which she mishears as 
forty years. Charon reappears, and the lady tries to buy him off, but in vain. Then 
comes the wrestling and Digenis is defeated. He asks to be allowed to go of his own 
will to see the terrible tent of death.? Then he bids his wife deck his death-bed 


Aaoypatia, I, p. 245 (No. 35). ? Tbid., p. 252 (No. 41). T’ = 7a riod = ra thine. 

* Aaoypagia, I, p. 249 (No. 38); unpublished version of Valavanis. 

5 Ibid., p. 250 (No. 39). From Triantaphyllidis’ Oi éuyaées, p. 174. 

6 Ibid., p. 251 (No. 40). Unpublished version of Valavanis. 

? The notion that Charon dwells in a dreadful tent is found in many songs. Often the shepherd who 
wrestles with death and is at the end caught foully by the hair, begs Charon to let go his hair and take 
him by the hand to see the grisly tent. For examples, see Passow, Popularia Carmina Graeciae recen- 
tioris, Nos. 427, 432, 433; and see also, Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, p. 105. 
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with flowers. Many of the lines as they are written down, are unmetrical, but I 
have abstained from even the most obvious emendations. The text runs: 


1 ‘Axkpitns xaortpov va Tov 6 Xapos, 
"Extice Kai aidnpov KaorTpov ‘rotke. 
&kAwoe kai Tpavno’, 6 Xapos rapacrabn. 
Xape uw’, EX’ as Kal as Tioduev.”’ 
61a ’Axpir’ va Tapw THY Tov.” 


“Xape pw’, va kay 6 AOyos va H 


““Toudv 6 Novos NOyos ‘ve, Kai GuYTUXLA ETO "VE 
"As qv’ éoéva xapioua Kt capavr’ Hepes.” 
10K’ &eivn tapaypoixnoe kt GAXa capavta xpovors. 
“"Axpir’, as dau’, “Axpir’, as “Axpir’, as 
‘O Xapos was ke GAXNa Capavta xpovors.”’ 
‘Tav &kXwoe Kai Tpavno’ 6 Xapos tov rapacraby’ 
““Xape rod ‘ve 6 NOYos cov, Tod "ve aUYTUXLA Gov;”’ 
15 ayvarioes, beBpédta Tapaypoiknoes.”’ 
““Xapicé we, xapice pe, Xape Tov ‘Axpitn pov" 
‘O wou madi ‘ve, Ke GAXa Oa Kapw" 


"Erap’ Ta pov mada, Kt Adnoe Tov 


20 map’ 6 “Axpirns 76 orafi xe 6 Xapos Kovrapt, 

"EByar’ éxet Tov Ki STOLOS KpLwo’ as Tapp.” 

aro 70 orali, 76 Tov, 

amo 76 KovTap., ToakioOn 76 KovTapu’ 

"As Ta Tov Extace, TA Tov Kpovet. 
25 “Xape uw’, a¢es as Ta Kal trace as TO 

Tia detée we THY TEvTA Gou Kai wovaxd w’ as TAaYyw.”’ 

ay TévTa uov, TOD HE va Tpouréns, 

‘Qs GO Tpaciwwo TadAnkapiay Bpax.ona, 

‘Os Kopaciav paddia, KOpns 
30 mw’, Kai orp@ce we Oavarixd kpeBBart, 


Bake tardwpmata Kai wooxo 


Notes.—Line 3. «Aa in Asia Minor Greek means to walk about, to turn. Tpav&, Cappadocian for 
see; cf. M. G. in A. M., p. 652.—15. ayvard Levidis explains as a Turkish word, to understand; 
and de8pé are both Turkish words explained as meaning error.—21. is the aorist 
of kvpedavw, I master, for which see xpvarw in M. G. in A. M., p. 614. 


28. For Bpaxdna, see ihid., p. 590. 


oe) Akritis built a castle, that Charon might not find him; 
He built it and laid the foundations; an iron castle he made. 
When he turned and looked, Charon stood beside him. 
** Welcome, Charon, to thee; and come let us eat and let us drink!” 
5 “I have not come for eating, nor have I come for drinking; 
I have come for Akritis, to take away his soul.” 
“Charon, to hell with your words, to hell with what you say.” ae? 
** My words are my words, and what I have to say is this; a 
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But I will grant you a favor, ancther forty days.” 
10 And the lady heard it wrongly; ** Another forty years.” 
* Akritis, let us eat; Akritis, let us drink; Alritis, let us rejoice; 
Charon has granted us another forty years.” 
When he turned and looked, Charon stood by him: 
“Charon, where are your words? Where is what you said to me?” 
15 “Inerror you took my meaning; by a mistake you heard me wrongly.” 
“Grant me a favor, Charon, grant me my Akritis.” 
My Akritis is young; I shall bear yet other sons; 
Take away my five sons, and leave me my Akritis.” 
“In exchange for your Akritis five souls I will not take.” 
20 “Let Akritis take his sword, and Charon his lance; 
Go out there to war and whichever is the stronger, let him win.” 
He gave a blow with the sword; his sword was broken: 
He gave a blow with the lance; his lance was broken: 
By the hair he seized him; he throws him on the pavement. 
5 “Charon, let go of my hair, and tale me by the hand: 
Come, show me your tent, and let me go there of myself.” 
* And if I show you my tent, much you will be frightened; 
Right round it is all green, made of the arms of youths; 
Right round it is of maiden’s hair, the fair tresses of a maid.” 
30 “Come, my fair wife, and deck for me the bed of death; 
Strew flowers for my coverlet, and let the pillows be ef musk.” 


Of this song there are two versions in Politis’ collection. One is a 28 line version 
from Sinasos.'!. In this the wife is clearly mentioned as the person who invites 
Charon to eat and drink and it has an interesting ending. After the description of 
the tent of Death Charon goes on to say: 


“One bit of bread if you have given away, you shall have paradise; 
One bit of money if you have given away, there shall burn a candle before you; 
One single garment if you have given away, they shall carry it before you; 
And if you have done none of these things, you go to the pitch, to the cauldrons of hell.” 


On the other hand, the wife’s offer of her children is put out of place before her 
error about the days or years, and the account of the fight is reduced to the seizing 
of Digenis by the hair. It also omits the order to deck the bed of death. The 
second version in Politis,? is also from Sinasos, is very like that of Levidis, but again 
the offer of the lady to buy off Akritis with the lives of her five sons is placed before 
the second appearance of Charon, and the last lines about the bed of death are not 
present. The superiority of the Levidis version with its two entreaties of the wife, 
the first resulting in a reprieve, and the second when she is rendered desperate by 
Charon’s second appearance to redeem her husband by the lives of her children, is 
evident. 

These two songs, my I and II, are thus strongly alike, but as far as the evidence 
goes, it appears that the first is definitely a Pontic, and the second a Cappadocian 
version. With the Pontic type goes the Alcestis episode. Neither song is to be 
found in the 'Exdoyai of Politis. 


' Aaoypadia, I, p. 247 (No. 36). 2 [bid., p. 248 (No. 37). 
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Ill 


Spread over the whole Greek world are a great number of songs, the theme of which 
is the wrestling of a young man, a warrior or very often a shepherd, with Charon, and 
his ultimate defeat. Politis, in his collection, includes only songs which definitely 
mention Digenis Akritis by one or the other of his names: these others, which come 
largely from the parts of the Greek world most distant from the eastern region, the 
historical centre of the Digenis story, seem to me to be echoes of the Digenis theme, 
but so distant that the name of the hero has been lost, and we are left with merely 
the general idea of the struggle of death with the young man. And these songs 
seem with the more certainty to be a part of the Digenis cycle, because even in 
some of the Pontic versions, like two of the songs with the Alcestis motive mentioned 
above, the name Digenis has already been broken down and changed to the more 
familiar John, Avyergs and ‘Iavyns sounding, barring the first syllable, almost pre- 
cisely the same. 

The third song I publish belongs to this class, but it is of a type I have not seen 
elsewhere. Levidis reports it as sung at Fertek and in the neighboring villages: 
the language in fact bears traces, as I show in the notes, of the dialects of Delmeso, 
Aravan, and Ghurzono, all villages only a very short distance from Fertek. The 
hero is presented as a ploughman, and it is notable that in several of the Akritic 
songs the hero appears guiding his plough. This is common where the theme is the 
capture of Digenis and the carrying away of his wife; also from Thrace, Macedonia 
and Peloponnese come songs of the death of Digenis, in which the hero is shown as a 
ploughman. But the Levidis song is very unlike any of these. Digenis as a plough- 
man of this world is given only a bare mention: what the poet describes is the grim 
but beautiful plough of the land of death, and the final lines contain a strong sug- 
gestion that it is Turks and Saracens who are sent to the gloomy realm of Charon, 
whilst Christians after death go to their own paradise. The pagan view of death 
presented by the Modern Greek Charon songs is well known: here we have at least 
an attempt at a reconciliation with something more approaching Christian or- 
thodoxy.’ The idea of Charon holding the keys of Paradise brings him close to 
St. Peter, just as in one of the “ Alcestis”’ songs mentioned above it is Charon instead 
of St. George who pleads with God to spare the hero’s life. The second line sug- 
gests the well-known wonderful nurturing of Digenis, but the wrestling episode is 
much curtailed. and altogether the song stands very much by itself. The text runs: 


"Eva mai kai toi radi wé Ta TOAAA xaBaria* 
‘H pava rov 76 Ondeve 7’ apyiaxd Td yada. 
Xapos ro kai (nreWe EXapve 


1 The usual approximation is that of Charon to St. Michael, who is in Greek iconography and tradi- 
tion the angel who carries away the soul. Thus Politis points out on p. 196 of his Aaoypagia collection 
that the epithets turé\nros and Aaurpodopnuévos, applied in one of these Digenis death-songs to Charon, 
really fit the icons of St. Michael; he has much more to the same purpose. Another approach to 
Christian hagiography is in several of these songs from the Greek mainland (Politis Nos. 10, 11, 12). 
These represent Digenis boasting, as he does in the epic, before his death, of all his achievements, and 
one of these is slaying the enchanted deer, 76 crocxewpuivo agi, With the star on its forehead and the 
cross between its horns. In one ballad from Euboia this is the crime which brings about his death. 
Politis (pp. 191 ff.) very rightly discerns the influence of the legends of St. Eustace and St. Placidas. 
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kai miaver To ’s ToD THY 


“Xape, pw’ as Ta Kai Tiace as Ta xXEpLa, 
Kai detée we gov, kai wovaxd as ayw.”” 
Eoadroev tov as 7a Kai Tov as TO 
Aeixvet ard Ton TévTAa TOV, Kai T’ Tnyaiver’ 
Kai dive. oa xépia Tov Tr’ auabera ra Poidia, 
10 Kai dive. of paxn Tov r’ aredeiwro ordpo. 
"Eve ad€rpe Tov xpvad, fvyds Tov cay 
xai  fevyNitoa Tov TaddAnkapwd 
kai waiver kai ‘pxera, TO yipiopa Tou 
“Xape, Bpvxarac wavva pov, orpryya me yov.”’ 
15 Mavva gov as un Bpvxnokn, Ke 
“Xape, carta as ropéua, as peivw Ke as EpOw.”’ 
“"Eéa pévavy Sapaxeva, 66a x’ of Todpxor, 
"Eda pixpol weyadwoar, weyado: dépar yevea’ 
Karoe kai ot, xovroxpove, Tos 
20 “Na ce, Xape po, ’s va tAaTo’ 
‘O padpos cov va Booxera, x’ v’ 
Na 7p0’ ayadia ayaa, v’ 700" evéora Eveora, 
Na raipyoxa, Xap’, ra Tapadeo’ avaxTnpra, 
N’ mapadeco, v’ roi eiva. 
*Avrais axpns Kt 6 pov.” 

Nores.—Line 1, roi for ri: 8, ro for rH: 20, rAarod for rari: 26, avrois for avris. Here we see the pro- 
nunciation of ti as tehi which marks the dialect of Delmeso, Aravan and Ghurzono. At Delmeso also 
sti, pronounced in most villages shti, is changed to shki, and this we have in the form Spuxjexp in line 15, 
which is certainly an error for Spvxnoxj. Though this song was taken down at Fertek, I think the in- 
formant must have come from one of these adjacent villages. For these pronunciations, see M. G. in 
A.M ,p.74.—Line 1. Turkish haivan, animal, beast of burden —4. From Turkish govalamagq, to pursue. 
Levidis gives xauaros, field —5. Turkish salmag, to push, to send.—10. probably a better reading would 
be 7’ areXelwro 7d oxépo, With the double article, for which see M. G. in A. M., pp. 116, 170.—12. a 
diminutive of tety\n, collar by which oxen are attached to the yoke.—14. Bpexotua is used in Cappadocia for 
to call, for which see M. G. in A. M., p. 590, and Hatzidakis has suggested a derivation from Spvxaua. 
I believe that here Levidis ought to have written spexaéra..—16. the reading is unmetrical; from Sinasos 
and Zila Levidis gives ropeboua to go forward.—22. wéiora is to me unknown.—23. Cappadocian impf. of 
raipyw. For keys, see M.G. in A. M., p.584.—26. For évris, for which see note on line 1 above. 


A boy and what a boy with his many beasts of burden! 
His mother used to give him to suck the mille of lambs. 
Charon saw him and desired him when he was driving his team. 
He strikes him and seizes him at the end of the acre. 
5 “Charon, let go of my hair and take me by the hands, 
And show me your tent and of myself let me go thither.” 
He let go of his hair and he takes him by the hand; 
He shows him his tent, and of himself he goes thither. 
And he gives into his hand the oxen which have not been broken, 
10 And he lays on his back the seed to which there is no ending. 
His plough is of gold; his yoke as of silver, 
The yoke is tied to the necks of the oxen with the arms of warriors. 
The youth ploughs and goes and returns again; as he turns round he weeps: 
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“Charon, my mother is crying, my sister is calling for me.” 
15 “Your mother should not cry, and your sister should not call.” 
“Charon, loose me to go and stay with them, and tomorrow I will come again.” 
“* Here Saracens have stayed, here Turks have stayed, 
Here little ones have grown big, and grown men have got beards; 
Sit down you who have had few years with those who have had many.” 
20 “Would I had seen you, Charon, on a wide meadow, 
Your black charger grazing and you asleep; 
Would I had come up slowly, slowly, had come up quietly, quietly, 
Would I had taleen, O Charon, the keys, the keys to open paradise; 
Would I had opened paradise, to see what is therein. 
25 Inthe midst lies my mother, at the border is my sister, 
Even at the edge, the vers edge, there sits my father.” 


IV 

This song Levidis wrote down from the dictation of two young women—he 
describes them as viv¢ar.—at Potamia, a village not far from Malakepi. I cannot 
find that any version of it has been as vet published. The present text is complete, 
though perhaps the obscurity of the last lines is a corruption due to defective 
memory. The theme is as follows. Charon and his dame, Charonissa, by which on 
the analogy of other songs we are probably to understand not his wife but his mother, 
want to build a bridge, a bridge to lead from this world into the world of death. 
Charon proclaims that whoever will help in the building will never be forced to cross 
it; that is, will never have to die and leave the present world. Young men, girls, 
and children hasten to aid him, bringing up according to their strength stones, rub- 
ble, and earth for mortar. But Charon deceives them, and they all are forced over 
the bridge. The song ends with a description of the world of death; the last line is 
to me a puzzle. 

In this bridge we may see perhaps a reflexion of the Moslem bridge, over which 
souls have to pass as an ordeal. The text runs: 


‘O Xapwv Xapwrica va xTicour. 


Kai BpexicOnve cipua tov 


tee 


Or’ Kai CoxOnon, dév Tov Taipyw.’ 
*"Hxoav ta Ta TadAnkapia, TpéXovv Kal Tayaivoure, 


Tis paxis Twv yupifovve, wapuapa KovBadodve’ 


"Hxoav ra kai of Kopactés, Kal Taya‘voure, 
Ta paxpuvapia Byadovv, xadixia KouBadodve’ 
"Hkxoav ta Ta wiKpa Tova, TeEXOUY Kal Tayaivoure, 
Ta Byadovve, xwuaTa KovBadoidve. 

10) kai Ke TOls THpar. 
Oéexvouy xaNi Kai KaBovyrar, wakiAape 
Oi Kopactés porpodoyodv, Ta TadAnkapia KAaive, 
KAaiovy kai Ta pikpa rovdia, KAatve Kai KpéCovy parva. 
““"Aueére ceis, wikpa aueT’ 

15. To ’s 76 croua cas Kt 
pava ’k’ ebpioxerar kai Kipis "Ki 
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Ta Ta vepa xAwpa Kal xAwpLacueva, 
NiBovrat ra of Tivovy Ta yavwpevor.”’ 


Nores.—Line 2. Aorist of Spexodpua, as in ITT, line 15 above.—9. Levidis says that repdx’ is Turkish 
and means cxoi¢os, cap, which as the note ad loc. shows fits the sense. But the Turkish dictionary 
says the word means shoe.—13. xpebw in Cappadocia takes the place of yupebw, to seek, to desire. —14. 
Levidis gives the otherwise to me unknown zepepizaw, Meaning rapynyopotpa.—l5. In a list of Greek 
words still preserved by the then Turcophone Christians and the Turks who live with them, Levidis 
gives xparou preserved in the form xnparo\, the Turkish equivalent of which he gives as épxip. But 
I cannot find épxip at all, and xparadn gives no sense.—17. éSd«euh, sun; reaBra@, Turkish word, says S 
Levidis, to rise.-—19. yavévw is a Cappadocian Greek word for I am thirsty; see M. G. in A. M., p. 591. 


Charon and Charon’s dame will build a bridge. 
He went forth and made a summons over all the world: 
“ Whoever comes and helps the work, I will not take him to my house.” | 
The young warriors heard him; they go running up; 
They turn their backs (for the load), they bring up blocks of marble; 
The girls heard him; they go running up; 
They take off their long skirts; they bring up rubble. 
The little chicks heard him; they go running up; 
They take off their caps; they bring up earth for mortar. 
10 They built and they laid the foundation; and they (Charon and his dame) took them 
all inside over the bridge into their dwelling. 
They lay down a carpet and they sit; a pillow and they sleep. 
The girls are lamenting; the young warriors are weeping, 
And the little chicks weep, they weep and ask for their mother. 
“Go to, you little chicks, go to and be comforted, 
15 ? your mouths, so now be comforted. j 
Here no > enatien is found; no father is to be seen; 
Here the sun does not rise, waters flow not; 
The waters flow that are wan, and wan they are; 
Those who have not washed may wash; those who are thirsty may drink.” 


R. M. Dawkins 


Oxrorp 


1 All men and boys, Turks and Christians alike, wore the fez in Asia Minor, and when children 
played at making mud-pies, the fez was very convenient for carrying earth and mud. This I have 
often seen. 
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DIE PERSEIA VON MYKENAT 
Piates XTI-NIII 


Dem Erforscher der Peirene mag beim Abschluss seines Werkes iiber dieses gross- 
artigste Brunnenhaus von Korinth ein bescheidener Beitrag zum Problem altgriechi- 
scher Wasserversorgung willkommen sein. Dass ich ihn hier bringen kann, 
verdanke ich der nie versagenden Freigebigkeit von Chr. Tsuntas und der Freund- 
schaft von H. Johannes, der die Vorlagen zu Taf. XII f. gezeichnet hat. Er wird 
seine Untersuchungen in den Athenischen Mitteilungen 59, 1934 veréffentlichen. 

Auf Kreta war schon zu Beginn des Mittelminoischen, um die Wende des IIT. und 
II. Jahrtausends v. Chr., die Kunst der Wasserleitung zu hoher Vollendung gediehen. 
Sowohl im Norden des Palastes von Knossos (Area of Stone Drain-head) wie unter 
dem South Porch hat Sir Arthur Evans! Tonrohre mit Kriigen und z. T. mit 
Henkeln freigelegt, deren sinnreiche Gestaltung eine liingere Tradition voraussetzt. 
Da die siidliche Leitung eine Steigung von 1: 18.90 m. aufweist, war offenbar den 
kretischen Technikern jener friihen Zeit bereits das Gesetz des Hochdrucks bekannt. 
Aus derselben Periode stammt auch ein gemauerter Kanal in den Hiusern westlich 
des Palastes (Palace II, S. 367 f., Abb. 203 f.). 

Dass die Bliitezeit des MM.III -SM. I (XVII/XVI. Jahrh. v. Chr.) eine weitere 
Ausbildung der Wasserversorgung zeigt, nimmt nicht Wunder.’ Allerdings sind 
die grossen, runden, ausgemauerten Gruben in den Westhéfen der Paliiste wohl nur 
in Malia Cisternen, sonst Abfallbehiilter.* Die sorgsam aus Quadern geschichtete, 
einst wohl iiberwélbte runde Kammer von Archanes (Palace II, SS. 64 ff., Abb. 
29 f., SM. Ia) ist noch nicht geniigend erforscht,* ebenso nur teilweise ein sorgsam 
gemauerter Kanal, der das Wasser einer heute Mavrokélybo genannten Quelle, eine 
halbe englische Meile westlich von Knossos, dem Palaste zufiihrte (Palace II, 
S. 462 f., Abb. 273); bisher ist nur ein kleines Stiick freigelegt und dabei ein zweiter 
Arm der Leitung festgestellt worden, der vielleicht Grundwasser sammeln sollte, 
wie entsprechende Kaniile beim Quellhaus des ‘* Karavanserai”’ (Palace II, SS. 118 
ff., Abb. 56 ff., Plan 107, Abb. 48). 

Die Quellen der Umgegend von Knossos kiénnen unméglich den Wasserbedarf 
der Grosstadt, auch nicht den des Palastes gedeckt haben. Gewiss halfen hier 
Sammelbecken auf den flachen Diichern der Hiiuser aus. Zwar ist nichts davon 
erhalten, aber die iiberaus fein durchdachte Kliiranlage im Nordosten des Palastes 

1 Palace of Minos I, SS. 141 ff., Abb. 103 f., Ebda. II, S. 66, wird eine iihnliche Rohrleitung bei Syla- 
mos Serr von Knossos erwiihnt, die vielleicht von einer dstlich benachbarten starken Quelle gespeist 
wurde. 

2 Auf die ebenfalls vervollkommnete Entwiisserung gehe ich hier nicht ein. Vgl. Palace I, S. 363, 
Abb. 263; SS. 367, 378 ff.; III, SS. 7, 19, 170 f., SS. 375, 492 ff. und auch die unver@ffentlichten Anlagen 
von H. Triada. 

3 Malia: Béquignon, B.C.H. LVI, 1932, S. 519 f. Knossos: Palace I, S. 207 f.; II, SS. 580, 609 f.; 
B.S.A. XXX, SS. 52 ff. Phaistos: Pernier, Boll. d’Arte IV, 1910, SS. 165 ff. 

4 Bei den gewaltigen unterirdischen Felsgewélben im Siiden des Palastes von Knossos, die spiitestens 
im MM. I angelegt sind, darf man, wie es scheint, nicht an Cisternen denken: Palace I, SS. 103 ff., 
Abb. 74; II, SS. 289 ff., Abb. 170 ff. 
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(Palace U1, SS. 236 ff., Abb. 166 ff.; vgl. SS. 245 f., Abb. 171; MM. IID) bezeugt das 
einstige Vorhandensein solcher Dachcisternen. Diese Anlage bildet zugleich einen - 
reizvollen Schmuck, fast schon eine der Wasserkiinste, die Evans scharfsinnig aus 
geringen Resten erschlossen hat (Palace HI, SS. 252 ff., Abb. 173; vgl. 177). 
Dagegen fehlt es im minoischen, wie auch im festliindisch mykenischen Bereich 
villig an den spiiter so hiiufigen Felscisternen. 

In Tirvns und Mykenai, den einzigen ausreichend erforschten Stiitten des 
Festlandes, setzt die Canalisation erst verhiiltnismiissig spiit, offenbar unter kret- 
ischem Einfluss ein. Das vielverzweigte System der Abflusscaniile von Tirvns hat 
Kurt Miiller, Tiryns III, SS. 171 ff., Abb. 76 ff., behandelt und dem XIV XIII. 
Jahrh. zugewiesen. Im Palast von Mykenai hat Wace unter dem Estrich des 
“'Thronzimmers” und des anstossenden Hofes sowohl Stiicke eines gemauerten Ent- 
wiisserungscanals wie mit Steinplatten gedeckte Tonrinnen rechteckigen Quer- 
schnitts gefunden, die zum Bau des friihen XIV. Jahrh. geh6ren und Trinkwasser zu- 
gefiihrt haben diirften. Sonst ist hier nichts erhalten. Um so wichtiger ist eine 
einzigartige Anlage im Nordosten der Burg von Mvykenai, die zwar schon 1886 von 
Chr. Tsuntas entdeckt, aber bis heute fast unbekannt geblieben ist.! 

Hauptmann Steffen hat im Verlaufe seiner ausgezeichneten, noch keineswegs 
ausgewerteten Untersuchungen in Mykenai auf die Bedeutung einer starken Quelle 
hingewiesen, die 291m. ii.M. am Abhang éstlich des Burgberges entspringt und 
heute noch das fern im Siidwesten gelegene Dorf Charvati-Mykenai mit Wasser 
versorgt (Karten v. Myk. 1884, 8. 14 £.); auch ihre Beziehung zu der von Pausanias 
II, 16, 6, erwiihnten Perseia hat schon Steffen erkannt. Indessen hatte der Perieget 
dabei nicht die eigentliche Quelle im Auge, sondern ein Brunnenhaus, das zur 
Aufnahme ihres Wassers am Nordabhang des Burgberges angelegt war. Hier ist 
in der letzten mykenischen Periode die Befestigung durch einen miichtigen Zwinger 
erweitert worden; Kurt Miiller verdanken wir den Nachweis seiner spiiten Entste- 
hung: die drei Pforten, wie sie nur hier die Burgmauer durchbrechen, sind vor 
dem XIII. Jahrh. der mykenischen Baukunst fremd (K. Miiller, Tiryns II, 
S. 60 f.).. Zwei dieser Pforten liegen dicht neben einander in der Nordwand des 
Zwingers; die éstliche steht schriig zur Richtung der Mauer und sollte offenbar 
einen Flankenschutz bilden.2 Diese ist nicht, wie alle anderen, wagrecht durch 
die Mauer gefiihrt, sondern steil absteigend. Etwa 2 m. vor der Innenschale der 
Mauer beginnt eine sehr unregelmiissige Treppe aus kleinen Steinen, die in fiinf 
oder sechs Stufen die Mauer erreicht und innerhalb dieser noch achtzehn Stufen 
aufweist. In der Hohe der dritten Stufe ragt links schon unregelmiissig der Fels auf, 
rechts steht er erst bei der sechzehnten an. Die Treppe tritt aus der Burg schon ein 
wenig unterhalb der Mauersohle heraus. Hier war urspriinglich eine 1,60 m. breite 
Pforte ausgespart, mit einem starken Tiirsturz aus Conglomerat, der rechts mit einer 
Ecke auf das Gewiinde iibergreift. Dieser Stein ist bald gesprungen; man behalf 
sich, indem man einen miichtigen Conglomeratblock einschob, der fast die volle 
Hihe der Pforte (etwa 2 m.) einnahm; eine diinne Kalksteinplatte wurde oben 


Tpaxrixa 1889, SS. 18 ff.; Tsuntas, Mux jvac 1893, SS. 26 ff.; Tsuntas-Manatt, The Mycen. Age, S. 39 f. 
? Es kénnte sich aber auch um einen Mauerdurchbruch zur Entwiisserung des Zwingers handeln, 
wie sie Steffen, a. a. O., 5. 35 erwiihnt; jedoch stammen diese meist aus nachmykenischer Zeit. 
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zwischen ihn und den Tiirsturz geschoben. Ueber diesem bildet das Ende des schriig 
abwiirts gefiihrten Kragbogens des Mauerdurchgangs eine Art Entlastungsdreieck, 
das durch kleine Steine verschlossen war.' Alles dies war in mykenischer Zeit mit 
Erde bedeckt und unsichtbar, ebenso die Fortsetzung der Treppe: auf eine hohe 
Felsstufe folgt ein einst mit Conglomeratblicken gedeckter, schriig abwiirts fiihrender 
Gang.’ Dieser endet etwa 2,50 m. nérdlich der Burg; nach Westen rechtwinklig 
umbiegend setzt er sich in viel steilerem Gefiille fort: die Mauern aus grossen 
kvklopischen Bléicken ragen gerade auf, die riesigen Deckplatten aus Kalkstein und 
Conglomerat sind der Neigung der Ganges entsprechend abgetreppt (vgl. Tiryns 
III, S. 173, Abb. 77); unter ihnen fiihren zwanzig iiberaus sorgfiiltig mit der Siige* 
bearbeitete Stufen weiter hinab. Sie bestehen aus einem in Platten brechenden 
Kalkstein und sind, ganz im Gegensatz zu der Treppe in der Mauerpforte, breit und 
flach (Auftritt etwa 0, 50, H. 0, 15 m.). 

Am unteren Ende dieser Treppe biegt der Gang wieder in rechtem Winkel um 
und erreicht auf drei Stufen (=der Wandstiirke) den oberen Absatz eines neuen, 
nach Osten gerichteten Treppenganges. Dieser gleicht in der Bauart durchaus den 
Galerien von Tiryns. Indessen fiihrt er steil abwiirts, was eine besonders kunstvolle 
Anlage des spitzbogigen Gewilbes erforderte. Etwa sechzig Stufen steigt man hinab, 
bis der Gang durch eine Querwand abgeschlossen wird. Eine kammerartige 
Erweiterung ist am unteren Ende nicht vorhanden, wohl aber ein abgetreppter, 
tiefer Schacht; der Gang ist etwa 1,40 m. breit; die Héhe betriigt oben etwa 2, unten 
mehr als 4 m., die heute vielfach zerbrochenen Stufen sind bei 0,20—-0,30 Auftritt 
etwa 0,18 m. hoch. 

Kurz vor dem unteren Abschluss des Ganges befindet sich ein quadratischer 
Schacht im Scheitel des Gewélbes, durch den einst das Wasser hereinfloss. In diesen 
waren von oben grosse und kleine Steine gepresst, offenbar als eine Art Filter. 
Johannes hat hier den Einlauf und ein grosses Stiick einer Leitung aus schwach 
konisch geformten, offenbar mykenischen Tonrohren mit Kriigen festgestellt. Der 
gesamte Treppengang, Wiinde, Wélbung und Stufen, sind mit dickem, hartem, 
hydraulischem Kalkputz in zwei Schichten iiberzogen.*. Nur undeutlich zeichnen 
sich unter diesem Verputz die Blicke der Wiinde ab. 

Der Vorgang diirfte folgender gewesen sein. Bis zum XIII. Jahrh. hat man das 
Wasser der oben S. 124 erwiihnten Quelle und anderer Adern des wasserreichen 
Abhanges vermutlich einfach bis an eine der Burg méglichst nahe Stelle geleitet und 
dort geholt. Das Nordtor ist wohl zu diesem Zweck angelegt worden. Solange die 
Macht von Mykenai und seine Herrschaft iiber das éstliche Gebiet bis zur Ebene 
von Berbati (Steffen, a. a. O., S. 7) unbestritten war, konnte dieser Zustand geniigen. 
Aber allmiilig scheint die Lage bedrohlich geworden zu sein. Da entschloss man 
sich, den grossen Zwinger im Osten der Burg anzulegen, dessen Sinn einzig die 
Beherrschung des éstlich ansteigenden Quellgebiets und der Strasse nach Berbati 

1 Mit dem ihm eigenen Scharfblick hat Steffen schon vor der Ausgrabung dieses eigenartige Mauer- 
stiick beachtet und abgebildet (a. a. O., S. 23). 

: Einer dieser Blicke ist offenbar der eben erwiihnte, unter den gesprungenen Tiirsturz geschobene. 

8 Vgl. dazu K. Miiller, Tiryns IIT, SS. 183 ff. 


* Die gribere, gerauhte Unterschicht ruht auf dem Wandbliécken und dem zwischen ihnen verstriche- 
nen Lehm; die obere, feinere hat sauber gegliittete Oberfliiche. 
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sein kann. Im Zusammenhang damit entstand die einzigartige Anlage, durch die 
man ausserhalb und weit unterhalb der Burg das Quellwasser abfing und einholen 
konnte, unbemerkt und ungefiihrdet von Feinden, die etwa bis an die Feste vor- 
dringen und sie von Westen bestiirmen mochten. Ein Vergleich mit den viel 
ungiinstigeren Wasserverhiiltnissen von Tiryns (K. Miiller, Tiryns II, S. 49) lehrt 
ebenso wie die Troilossage, welch’ ungeheuren Vorteil die neue Brunnenkammer 
Mykenai brachte. Ihre Anlage fiillt in die Bliitezeit festliindischer Ingenieurkunst; 
zu den beriihmten, allerdings noch immer nicht niiher untersuchten “ Deichbauten 
der Minyer”! kommt ein grossartiges, bisher unbeachtetes Werk éstlich von 
Tiryns: hier ist ein Bach durch Abgraben und Aufschiittung eines Hiigels und dessen 
Abstiitzung mit kyklopischen Mauern siidlich um den Bergzug des H. Elias geleitet 
worden, wiihrend er friiher nérdlich von diesem zum Meere floss und die Unterstadt 
von Tiryns periodisch iiberschwemmte. In diesen Zusammenhang reiht sich 
wiirdig die Brunnenanlage von Mykenai ein. Nur durch Ausgrabung wird sich 
der Lauf der Wasserleitung vom Quellgebiet bis zur Burg niher bestimmen lassen. 
Merkwiirdig bleibt, dass die mykenischen Ingenieure offenbar das auf Kreta liingst 
geliiufige Hochdruckprinzip nicht kannten. 

Unsere Anlage geriet nach dem Zusammenbruch der mykenischen Kultur wohl 
zeitweise ausser Gebrauch; aber sie blieb unversehrt. Noch nach vielen Jahr- 
hunderten hat man das Quellwasser oben am Abhang durch eine Tonrohrleitung ins 
Tal gefiihrt. Stiicke davon liegen zu Tage.2 Kurt Miiller hat in der Nihe einen 
jener elliptischen Deckel aufgelesen (jetzt im Museum von Nauplia), die fiir ar- 
chaische Tonrohre typisch sind.* In der Niihe des Einfluss-Schachtes sind in die 
mykenischen Tonrohre in Abstiinden grosse Licher geschlagen und mit griechischen 
Dachziegeln bedeckt worden. Niiheres iiber das Alter unserer Leitung—archaisch 
oder hellenistisch?—kaan wiederum nur der Spaten lehren. Vier Cisternen am 
Westabhang des Burghiigels scheinen hellenistisch zu sein.‘ 

Jedesfalls aber war die unterirdische Brunnenanlage in historischer Zeit im Ge- 
brauch und beriihmt; ihr Name, Perseia, kniipfte an den Griinder von Mykenai 
an und bekundet das Bewusstsein ihres hohen Alters. Pausanias sagt, sie liege 
innerhalb der Ruinen (é rois épecrios): ein verzeihlicher Irrtum, wenn er aus dem 
Zwinger auf damals noch ganz iiberdeckten Treppen in die Tiefe hinabstieg, eine 
ganz richtige Bezeichnung, wenn schon damals ein Stiick des Ganges eingestiirzt 
war. 

Die Perseia hat endlich noch eine viel weiter reichende Bedeutung. Denn wir 
diirfen in ihr den Archetypos jener Brunnen und Cisternen mit Treppenzugang er- 
kennen, die gerade in letzter Zeit besonders schén auf Akrokorinth und zahl- 

1M. Cambanis, B.C.H, XVI, 1892, SS. 121 ff.; XVII 1893, S. 322 f.; E. Curtius, Sitz. Berlin. Akad. 
1892, SS. 1181 ff., Taf. 8; H. Bulle, Orchomenos I, SS. 5, 115 ff., Taf. 7. 

? Ich verdanke den Hinweis darauf Konstantinos Dasis, dem gleichgerichteten Sohn unseres vor- 
trefflichen langjiihrigen Epistaten. 

* Vgl. die Leitungen des Peisistratos in Athen, Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitth. XVII, 1892, S. 442, und des 
Eupalinos auf Samos, Fabricius, ebda. IX, 1884, S. 175 f., Taf.8. Anders gestaltet ist die des Theagenes 
in Megara, Delbrueck-Vollmoeller, ebda. XXV, 1900, S. 24 f. Vgl. auch die Steindeckel der Cisterne 
von Kamiros, Jacopi, Clara Rhodos V1/ VII, 1932/3, SS. 229 ff., Abb. 12 ff. 

* Steffen, a. a. O. 34 f.; Tsuntas, Moxjva, S. 28 f. Die von Tsuntas fiir mykenisch gehaltene grisste 
Cisterne entspricht genau den sicher nachmykenischen auf der Aspis von Argos. 
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reich in Perachora, also auf dem Gebiet von Korinth, zu Tage gekommen sind.! 
Thre Erforscher, Allen voran B. H. Hill, werden iiber die Entwicklung dieser An- 
lagen und ihre Beziehungen zur Perseia mehr zu sagen wissen und auch die merk- 
wiirdige Tatsache erliutern, dass die Cisternen innerhalb der Burg von Mykenai 
und die riesigen an der Aspis von Argos? eine ganz andere Gestalt zeigen. 

GrorG Karo 
ATHEN 


1 Altkorinth, obere Peirene: R. Stillwell, Corinth, III, 1, S. 31 ff., Taf. 4 ff. Zwischen der unteren 
Peirene und dem Peribolos des Apollon hat Hill eine offenbar sehr alte, einst iiberwélbte Brunnen- 
anlage entdeckt: Art and Archaeology, 1922, S. 199; Anderson—Spiers—Dinsmoor, Architecture of 
Ancient Greece, S. 43.—Perachora: Payne, J.H.S. LIII, 1933, p. 280; Arch. Anz. 1933, S. 227f. Vel. 
auch die iiberaus wichtige Cisterne von Eleusis, K. Kourouniotis, ’EXevowiaxd, I, SS, 251 ff., Abb. 14 ff. 

2W. Vollgraff, B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, SS. 152 ff. 
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Avr einer protokorinthischen Lekythos des friihen siebenten Jahrhunderts, die 
erstmalig in dieser Zeitschrift veréffentlicht ist,' befindet sich ein bisher noch 
umstrittenes Bild: auf der Vorderseite, gegeniiber dem Henkel, eine Kampfgruppe; 
auf der Riickseite zu beiden Seiten des Henkels, ein Liiufer mit Schwert und ein 
von Végeln flankierter Kessel. Es erhebt sich die Frage, ob Liiufer und Kessel zur 
Hauptdarstellung gehéren. Ein Blick auf gleichzeitige Werke derselben Werkstatt 
mahnt zur Verneinung. Auf einer zweiten Bostoner Lekythos ? ist das Hauptbild 
von einem gefliigelten Liiufer und einem Panther umrahmt, auf einer Berliner 
Lekythos * von Reiter und gefliigeltem Liiufer, auf einer zweiten Berliner * sind 
zwei Kessel zwischen Fabel- 
wesen und Ornamentwerk ges- 
tellt. Die Beispiele lassen sich 
leicht vermehren; sie zeigen, 
dass Kessel, Reiter, gefliigelte 
Liufer und andere Einzelbilder 
oft genug ohne priignanten 
Sinn mit Tierfriesen und Sa- 
genbildern verbunden wurden. 
Eine gewisse inhaltliche An- 
gleichung kann gelegentlich 
Abb. 1.—Lekytos, Boston damit Hand in Hand gehen. 
Die zwei Reiter einer Oxforder 
Lekythos,* als zweites Hauptbild angeordnet, kénnen Dioskuren darstellen, ohne 
zum anderen Hauptbild unmittelbar zu gehéren. Unser ungefliigelter Liiufer mit 
dem Schwert kénnte allenfalls als Nebenbild, aber nicht als Bestandteil der Haupt- 
scene bezeichnet werden; der Kessel bleibt vollends aus dem Spiel. 

Das Hauptbild stellt einen Kampf dar zwischen dem schwertumgiirteten Zeus, 
der den Blitz schwingt und das Scepter hilt, und einem Ungeheuer, das gleichfalls 
das Scepter zu umklammern scheint und in der ausgestreckten Rechten einen Ast 
hilt. Der Blitz des Zeus, von Oelschig * richtig erkannt, ist von dem Ast in der 
Hand des Gegners deutlich unterschieden und darf nicht unter Berufung auf das 
Kentaurenbild des korinthischen Skyphos im Louvre ? fiir eine Baumwurzel erkliirt 
werden. Der Gegner des Zeus kann dann aber kein Kentaur sein. Das Pferde- 
monstrum muss das phantastische Ungeheuer Typhon bezeichnen, das mit Zeus 
um die Weltherrschaft kiimpft. 

Konnte das ein Korinther des friihen siebenten Jahrhunderts verstehen? War 


1 1900, pl. VI; Johansen, Vases Sicyoniens, S. 146; Payne, Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei, Taf. 11, 


Abb. 1. 2 A.J.A., 1900, pl. V. 
’ Johansen, pl. 23, 1; Payne, Taf. 10, 5 und 6. 
‘ Ibid., pl. 5, 6; Payne, Taf. 9, 3 und 4. 5 [bid., pl. 22, 1. 8 Thid., S. 146°, 
7 J US. 1, pl. 1; Baur, Centaurs, S$. 94; Payne, Necrocor., Taf. 31, 10. 
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das Bild des Pferdemonstrums nicht zur Bezeichnung der Kentauren, der wilden 
Gegner des Peirithoos und Herakles festgelegt? 

Das Bild war auf griechischem Boden noch nicht sehr alt, war kaum viel liinger 
als zwei Generationen vor unserer Lekythos in den Darstellungskreis der grie- 
chischen Bildner aufgenommen worden. Seine Heimat ist der Orient, der solche 
Diimonen als gefliigelte sprengende Bogenschiitzen, als Fliigelstiere mit Menschen- 
kopf, als Stiere mit menschlichem Oberkérper und in anderen Variationen in grosser 
Fiille, hervorgebracht hatte; unter den vermittelnden Orten muss Kypros eine 
grosse Rolle gespielt haben. Die Griechen legten das Bild bald auf die bekannte 
Gestalt fest, die am schénsten in der spiitgeometrischen Bronzegruppe in New York! 
vor uns steht. Doch fehlt es nicht an Nebenformen: eine Tonfigur aus Korinth? 
hat Tierohren und gestriiubtes Stirnhaar; eine 
andere aus Tanagra® ist ithyphallisch; auf einer 
attischen Schale* sind zwei dieser Monstren 
einander gegeniibergestellt, noch in orientali- 
scher Weise pferdehufig, gefliigelt und anspren- 
gend; auf einem rhodischen Gefiisshals* erscheint 
das menschenképfige Fliigelpferd neben dem 
kanonischen Monstrum. Schon diese Neben- 
formen sprechen dagegen, dass das Bild des 
Pferdemonstrums von Anfang an auf die Bezei- 
chnung der Kentauren festgelegt war. Das Bild 
‘dieses Mischwesens wiirde ja auch in einer sol- 
chen Festlegung ganz isoliert unter den iibri- 
gen vom Orient iibernommenen phantastischen 
Wesen dastehen; es kommt hinzu, dass auch 
weder die Attribute noch die Gruppierung 
der Pferdemonstren eine solche Festlegung 

Abb. 2.—Gruppe, New York 

erweisen. Die spiitgeometrische Fliichenkunst 
stattet sie mit Zweigen aus, mischt sie unter ihre Rehfriese, liisst sie auch Rehe 
erbeuten: die Vorstellung von Diimonen der Wiilder und Berge scheint sich 
zu verdichten, ohne dass ein bestimmter Hinweis auf die Bewohner des Pelion 
oder der Pholoe, auf Peirithoos-oder Heraklesgegner vorliige. Jedenfalls ist ein 
solcher Hinweis nie in der Gruppierung gegeben. Die Pferdemonstren sind hiiufig 
unter sich gereiht, frei verbunden, auch wappenartig gegeneinandersprengend.*® 
Oder sie sind mit verwandten diimonischen Wesen gruppiert,’ auch ohne besonderen 
Sinn zwischen andere Darstellungen eingereiht.* Manchmal erscheinen sie auch in 
Kampfgruppen; diese sind fiir unsere Frage besonders wichtig. 

Die iilteste ist wohl die schon genannte Bronzegruppe in New York. Zwei 
, behelmte Kiimpfer, ein grésserer menschlicher und ein kleineres Pferdemonstrum, 


1 Richter, Sculpture *, 337; Baur, S. 79; Ath. Mitt., 1930, Beil. 38,1, Abb. 2. 2 A.J.A., 1931, S. 425. 

Diimmler, Archdol. Aufsdtze, S$. 165. Ath. Mitt., 1893, 5.113. Salzmann, Camiros, pl. 39. 

6 Kopenhagen, C.V. III 2, pl. 73, 3; Jb. Arch. I., I, Taf. 4; Ath. Mitt., 1893, S. 113. 

7 Johansen, S. 146, fig. 110; Salzmann, Camiros, pl. 39. 

8 Goldbiinder aus Athen und Korinth, 4.Z., 1884, Taf. 8, 1, u. 9, 1. Baur, S. 5. Larnax aus 
Tanagra, Baur, pl. 13. Protokorinthische Pyxis, Payne, Taf. 16. 
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fassen sich an den Armen. Es kann sich um keine friedliche Begegnung handeln, 
die Pholos-und Chironidylle, die man vorgeschlagen hat, kommen nicht in Frage. 
Das einzigartige Votivbild aus dem olympischen Zeusheiligtum, in der zweiten 
Hiilfte des achten Jahrhunderts gefertigt und geweiht, muss uns ein mythologisches 
Geschehen auf dem Héhepunkt vor Augen stellen, kann keine einleitende oder 
alltiigliche Scene meinen. Der Fundort legt den Gedanken an den Zeusmythus 
nahe. Ich michte nicht zweifeln, dass der Kampf des grossen und neuen Gottes 
Zeus und des vorweltlichen Ungeheuers Typhon um die Weltherrschaft dargestellt 
ist. Eine anscheinend béotische ténerne Kampfgruppe' darf als ein von solchen 
Darstellungen abhiingiges Werk des gleichen Themas gelten. Ist diese Deutung 
miglich, so ist sie es auch fiir die bekannte Kampfgruppe, die in verschiedenen 
Varianten auf subgeometrischen Reliefpithoi aus Rhodos und Karien? erscheint. 
Hier kiimpft ein Mann mit Doppelaxt (oder mit Schwert und Doppelaxt) gegen das 
Pferdemonstrum, das mit Asten bewehrt ist. Es ist ein regelrechter Zweikampf 
und Nahkampf, kaum verstiindlich aus den Sagen von Nessos, Pholos, von den 
Lapithen. Die Doppelaxt, die Waffe des karischen Zeus, diirfte gerade in dieser 
Gegend die Deutung entscheiden. Die jiingste Variante dieser rhodischen Kampf- 
gruppe, die den Beilschwinger zugleich als Schwertkiimpfer zeigt,’ leitet ihnlich 
wie unsere Lekythos zu einem Zweikampfbild iiber, das in den Tierfries einer 
protokorinthischen Kanne aus Syrakus ‘ eingereiht ist. Die Deutung auf Herakles 
und Nessos ist nicht ganz ausgeschlossen; aber jedenfalls stammt das Bild aus 
einer Tradition, die ausserhalb der Nessossage erwachsen ist. 

Wer die Eindeutigkeit des Pferdemonstrums fiir die Friihzeit noch weiter 
verfechten will, den entwaffnet das Bild eines béotischen Reliefpithos.’ Hier 
erscheint das Scheusal Medusa, von Perseus getétet, in der Mischgestalt: ein 
unwiderlegliches Dokument fiir die Tatsache, dass das Pferdemonstrum bis ins 
erste Viertel des siebenten Jahrhunderts sehr verschiedenartige Ungeheuer bedeu- 
ten konnte und, ohne missverstanden zu werden, auch bedeutet hat. Ist damit 
der Bann endgiltig gebrochen, so haben auch die genannten ithyphallischen und 
tierohrigen Monstra nichts Befremdliches mehr, sie erweisen sich als friihe Bilder 
silenshafter Diimonen. Das vom Orient iibernommene Bild konnte in seinen grie- 
chischen Abwandlungen vorweltliche Scheusiiler wie Typhon und Medusa, Bergund 
Walddiimonen jeder Art, auch die Vorliufer der im friihen sechsten Jahrhundert 
einziehenden zottigen Silene bezeichnen. 

Zur Gleichsetzung mit dem neu eingewanderten Bild forderten natiirlich vor 
allem auch die “‘ Kentauren”’ heraus: die Gegner der thessalischen Lapithen; der von 
Herakles bezwungene Frevler Nessos; die Bewohner der Pholoe. Mindestens die 
thessalischen Sagen miissen iilter sein als der Einzug des Pferdemonstrums. Wir 
kénnen nicht mehr ahnen, in welcher Gestalt die iltesten Dichter und Kiinder der 
Sage sich diese wilden Bewohner des Pelion vorstellten: es wiire ein merkwiirdiger 
Zufall, wenn die spiitere, orientalisierende Gestalt schon vorweggenommen gewesen 


t Ath. Mitt., 1930, Beil. 38/9, S. 144. 

2 Salzmann, Camiros, pl. 26; Ath. Mitt., 1896, S. 230 und Taf. 6; Annuario, VI/VII, S. 313 und 
S. 315; Clara Rhodos, IV, S. 310, u.a. 3 Ath. Mitt., 1896, Taf. 6. 

* Mon. Ant. I, S. 810= Payne, Necrocorinthia, pl. 7. > B.C.IH., 1898, Taf. 5. 
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wiire, und auch das Wenige, was uns die ilteste Dichtung verriit, spricht dagegen. 
In der Ilias (I 262; II 742), ist von zottigen, wolligen Bergtieren die Rede, die 
bestraft werden fiir Untaten, die die Odyssee (X XI 295) etwas niiher andeutet: fiir 
Freveltaten, die sie als Giiste des Peirithoos veriibten. Der nicht im spiiteren 
Kentaurenbild befangene Betrachter dieser Nachrichten wiirde nie auf die Vorstel- 
lung von Pferdemonstren verfallen, die Beschreibung der Tiere und ihrer geilen 
Untaten sich viel eher im Bilde der zottigen Silene denken, wie sie uns im friihen 
sechsten Jahrhundert entgegentreten. Zwischen der Ilias und der pseudohesio- 
dischen Schildbeschreibung (178), wo die ‘“‘Kentauren” mit den kanonischen 
Baumstiimmen kiimpfen, diirfte die Rezeption des Pferdemonstrums liegen, 
die nun auch genealogisch gerechtfertigt werden musste.' Die spiitgeometri- 
schen Asteschwinger und Rehjiiger, die ithyphallischen und tierohrigen Ton- 
figuren hatten den Weg geebnet, zum Teil wohl auch schon iihnliche Diimonen 
bedeutet. 

So weit unsere liickenhafte Kenntnis der Denkmiiler einen Schluss gestattet, 
scheint die siidliche Argolis, die Heimat vieler Heraklessagen, eine fiihrende Rolle 
in dieser Rezeption gespielt zu haben. Ungefiihr in der Zeit unserer Lekythos ist 
hier das iilteste, sicher deutbare Bild der neuen Art entstanden, das Nessosbild auf 
einem Kesseluntersatz des Heraions;? der vom Pfeil getroffene Kentaur, die hilfe- 
rufende Deianeira, der Wagen, das Schwert des riichenden Herakles sind in Resten 
erhalten. Ein zweites Fundstiick desselben Heiligtums,’* zeitlich wohl nicht weit 
abliegend, bringt offenbar einen Ausschnitt aus dem Pholoe-Abenteuer. Dass 
solche Darstellungen bald um sich griffen, zeigt die iilteste protokorinthische' 
Pholoe ‘ und der ilteste attische Nessos,* beide aus dem zweiten Viertel des siebenten 
Jahrhunderts. 

So wird das Pferdemonstrum, etwa um 675, eindeutige Bezeichnung der Ken- 
tauren, nachdem seine Anwendung etwa zwei Generationen lang geschwankt hatte. 
Die Wesen, die es vorher noch bezeichnen konnte, suchen sich allmihlich neue 
Gestalten. Die Ubergiinge sind freilich nicht mehr im Einzelnen fassbar, da die 
Darstellungsreihen, besonders des Silens und des Typhonkampfes, grosse Liicken 
aufweisen. Die Gorgo wird schon an den Metopen von Thermos im neuen Bild 
erschienen sein, das die Schreckensfratze mit rein menschlichem, aber gefliigeltem 
Korper verbindet.* Die silensartigen Diimonen werden zottige Gestalten mit 
Stiilpnase, gestriiubtem Stirnhaar, Pferdeohren, Pferdeschweif, auch Pferdehufen, 
aber ohne Pferdeleib: so treten sie auf attischen Gefiissen des friihen sechsten 
Jahrhunderts wie dem neugefundenen Kessel von der athenischen Agora neben die 
wesensverwandten peloponnesischen ‘ Dickbauchtiinzer”. Das Scheusal Typhon 
aber fiihrt uns eine Miinchner chalkidische Hydria und ein Bronzeblech vom 
Ptoion 7 in villig veriindertem Bild, als struppigen, gefliigelten Schlangenfiissler vor 
Augen. Eine Zeitspanne von zwei Jahrhunderten liegt zwischen der New Yorker 
Bronzegruppe und diesen fast humoristischen Bildchen. In der Bostoner Lekythos, 


1 Theogonia, 1002; Schol. Ap. Rhod. I, 554. ? Waldstein, Heraeum, I, pl. 67. 
3 Waldstein, II, pl. 63, 1-3. 4 4.Z., 1883, Taf. 10; Johansen, pl. 30, 1; Payne, Taf. 21. 
J.HS. XXXII, Taf. X-XII. 6 Payne, Necrocorinthia, 8. 82; B.S.A., 1925, 6, S. 127. 


7 Furtw.-Reichh., Taf. 32, Abb. 3; B.C.H., 1892, Taf. 10. 
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die wir zum Ausgangspunkt nahmen, waltet noch etwas von dem starken Geist des 
Urmythos, der aus der Bronzegruppe strahlt. 


Abb. 3.—Hydria, Miinchen 
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Seit C. Robert, Bild und Lied, S. 95 ff., hat man sich gewéhnt, in dem Bildschmucke 
dieses Gefiisses', den ich anbei nach Mon. dell’Ist., VI/VUI, tav. XTX, wieder- 
gebe, zwei selbstiindige Darstellungen, A: Wegfiihrung der Briseis, B: Bittge- 
sandtschaft an Achill, zu erblicken, die der Maler als Gegenstiicke einander gegen- 
iiber gestellt habe. Nach wiederholter Behandlung in Vorlesungen und Ubungen 
habe ich die Uberzeugung gewonnen, dass es sich vielmehr um ein einheitliches Bild 
handelt. 

Die ausschlaggebenden Beobachtungen hat ja zu einem Teile schon H. Brunn 
in seiner Erstveréffentlichung, Ann. 1858, SS. 325 ff., gemacht, sie aber nur fiir die 
Deutung von B ausgeniitzt und den entscheidenden Schluss fiir das Ganze nicht 
gezogen, von dem auch er S. 358 als “‘due scene riassunte, come la causa e l’effetto, 
sotto un’idea sola” und S. 359 als “‘due gruppi separati ed insieme congiunti tra loro 
nell’idea” spricht. Da ich seinen Ausfiihrungen manches beizufiigen habe, manches 
anders beurteile, zudem auch sein Einspruch gegen die Deutung von B aus J/1/. I 
wirkungslos verhallt ist, ergreife ich gerne die Gelegenheit, als bescheidenen Beitrag 
zur Festgabe fiir B. H. Hill, dem ich mich seit den Jahren gemeinsamen Wirkens in 
Athen verbunden fiihle, das Monument neuerlich zu behandeln; dass ich dabei, 
was mir Vorgiinger richtig gesagt zu haben scheinen, iibernehme, ohne jedesmal 
ausdriicklich auf sie zu verweisen, Polemik aber und Eingehen auf ferner liegende 
Erérterungen vermeide, mége man mir angesichts der gebotenen Kiirze nicht ver- 
iibeln. 

Schon rein formal kennzeichnet sich die Darstellung unzweideutig als einheitliche 
Komposition, sobald man sich erst klar gemacht hat, dass der Schnitt durch den 
Bildstreifen nicht nach Phoinix, sondern unmittelbar vor Agamemnon zu fiihren ist. 
Der Klappstuhl, den die Zeichnung der Mon. irrefiihrend zu A zieht, gehért in 
Wirklichkeit, wie dies auch Brunn 357 in Abkehr von seiner ersten Auffassung 
angenommen hat, als rechter Abschluss zu B; bei ersterer Zuteilung nur als einerseits 
in dieser Kiirze kaum zureichende, andererseits fiir das Verstiindnis leicht entbehr- 
liche Andeutung von Agamemnons Zelt zu erkliiren, gewinnt er bei letzterer als 
Sitz, von dem Phoinix sich erhoben hat, einfachen und zugleich (s.u.) bedeutsamen 
Sinn. Dannsieht man auch sofort, dass die mit gutem Bedacht an den einen Henkel 
verlegte Sinnesfuge durch das Auseinanderblicken der ihr zuniichst stehenden 
Figuren Agamemnon und Phoinix absichtlich noch besonders betont ist. Dem 
gegeniiber beachte man, wie die unvermeidliche Unterbrechung durch den zweiten 
Henkel vom Maler nicht blos ignoriert, sondern geradezu iiberbriickt wird; Diomedes 


‘Ich benenne es nach dem Namen des Tépfers, weil Makron als Maler, wenn auch mit guten 
Griinden in Anspruch genommen, doch nicht wie jener inschriftlich gesichert ist. Zu den Verzeich- 
nissen von Literatur und Abbildungen bei F. Leonhard, 2. E.2 VIII, Art., ** Hieron” 23 (n. 20), E. Pottier, 
Vas. ant. du Louvre, I, 179 und J. D. Beazley, Att. Vasenmaler d. rf. Stiles, 211 f. (n. 1) ist nachzu- 
tragen: C. Robert, Arch. Hermeneutik, 178 f. 
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erhilt, wieder durch das Kunstmittel des Umblickens, gleiche Orientierung mit 
seinen Nachbarn zur Rechten, und der Baum, der auf den ersten Blick trennend: 
zwischen sie zu treten scheint, wirkt dadurch, dass er als Lokalandeutung fiir A mit 
Schwert und Helm, die gleiche Funktion in B erfiillen, in direkte Beziehung gesetzt 
wird, geradezu als Klammer fiir die beiden Bildhilften. 

Auch inhaltlich ist der mit Fug zu stellenden Forderung, dass das Bild als Ganzes 
gefasst eine einheitliche, alle Figuren sinnvoll vereinigende Deutung zulasse, leicht 
Geniige zu leisten, wofern man es nur ohne vorgefasste Meinung aus sich allein 
interpretiert. 

Dann ergibt sich Folgendes als Voraussetzung des Dargestellten. Um Briseis 
an sich zu nehmen, hat sich Agamemnon, von seinem Herold Talthybios begleitet, 
zusammen mit seinen besten Helden, Odysseus, Aias, Diomedes, zu Achill begeben, 
dem Phoinix Gesellschaft leistet—diese Zusammengehirigkeit hat der Maler durch 
Phoinix’ Platz hinter dem Peliden und den ausser diesem nur ihm noch im Zelte 
beigegebenen Sitz mit aller Deutlichkeit zum Ausdrucke gebracht—, und seine 
Absicht ausgefiihrt. 

Die aus dieser Situation sich entwickelnden Geschehnisse bilden den Vorwurf des 
Gemiildes. Allen voran hat Agamemnon mit dem Miidchen an der Hand das Zelt 
des Achill verlassen und strebt durch das Blachfeld dem eigenen zu. Nur zégernd 
folgt Briseis den antreibenden Worten, die er umblickend an sie richtet.' Bange 
Sorge um die Folgen der Tat liisst Talthybios, dem ja handelndes Eingreifen nicht 
zusteht, gedankenvoll die Rechte erheben. Diomedes ist bereits dem Herrscher 
ins Freie gefolgt und blickt ungeduldig zu den Genossen zuriick, die noch im Zelte 
siiumen. Dort liisst Achill, dessen steifes Dasitzen seine Unzugiinglichkeit trefflich 
vergegenwiirtigt, das Zureden des Odysseus an sich abprallen, der vertraulich 
vorgeneigt ihn zu begiitigen sucht. Dass ihm kein Erfolg beschieden sein wird, soll 
dem Beschauer Aias zeigen, der untiitig dabeistehend auf jede Unterstiitzung 
verzichtet hat, nicht minder Phoinix, der entriistet iiber die dem Freunde angetane 
Unbill vom Sitze aufgesprungen ist und nun den Worten des Odysseus lauscht, ohne 
sich zu vermittelndem Zuspruch bewegen zu lassen. 

Bei dieser Deutung, fiir die ich wohl den Vorzug des Ungekiinstelten in Anspruch 
nehmen darf, spiegelt das Bild in jeder Figur mit fein erdachtem Wechsel die durch 
das eine Ereignis, Agamemnons Gewalttat, ausgeliésten Gefiihle wieder—wohl die 
beste Gewiihr fiir ihre Richtigkeit sowohl, als fiir die Annahme einer einheitlichen 
Komposition. 

Erstaunlich ist freilich die Selbstiindigkeit des Malers gegeniiber der Tradition der 
Ilias, mit der er nur den Kern der Handlung gemein hat. Statt zwei Herolde zu 
entsenden (A 320 ff.) ist Agamemnon selbst in vornehmer Begleitung um das 
Miidchen ausgezogen. Achill, der A 329 rapa re Kai vni also, wie A 
337 und & 5° &yaye xkuoins A 346 noch weiter sicherstellen, im Freien gedacht ist und 
sich A 349 f. weinend érapwy &¢ap an den Meeresstrand zuriickzieht, um der Mutter 


t Es tut nichts zur Sache, dass der Maler fiir diese Gruppe einen alten, anderweit lingst festgewor- 
denen Typus sinnumbiegend wiederverwendet hat; man wird im Gegenteil nur das Geschick und die 
Freiheit, mit der er Uberkommenes sich neu zu Eigen zu machen gewusst hat. ihm zu Gute rechnen 
miissen. 
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sein Leid zu klagen, wird hier im Zelte angetroffen und verbleibt darin, in dumpfen 
Groll versunken, auch nach erfahrener Beleidigung. Patroklos, der A 337 f. mit der 
Auslieferung der Briseis beauftragt wird und sie A 346 f. auch iibergibt, fehlt im 
Bilde ganz und ist durch Phoinix ersetzt, der im A nicht einmal genannt wird. Fiir 
unmittelbar anschliessende Verhandlungen endlich, wie sie im Bilde so stark her- 
vortreten, hat die Darstellung der Ilias ihrer ganzen Anlage nach iiberhaupt keinen 
Platz. In wichtigen wie nebensiichlicheren Punkten erweist sich somit die Schilder- 
ung des Herganges in Bild und Gedicht unvereinbar. 

Allen diesen Neuerungen liegt offensichtlich das Bestreben zugrunde, die Hand- 
lung zu stiirkster Drastik herauszuarbeiten. Dass Agamemnon persénlich, noch 
dazu mit Achill ebenbiirtigen Begleitern, Briseis holt und dabei sich nicht scheut, 
sogar in dessen Zelt einzudringen, soll die Demiitigung fiir den Peliden doppelt 
schmerzlich machen. Verstiirkend tritt dazu der Ersatz des Patroklos durch 
Phoinix; damit wird einerseits im Beschauer die Erinnerung an das Eingreifen des 
ersteren in der Jlias, das er immerhin als mildernd empfinden konnte, ausgeléscht, 
andererseits die Beleidigung fiir Achill fiihlbarer, indem sie ihm im Beisein eines, 
wenn auch befreundeten, so doch weniger eng als jener verbundenen Genossen 
angetan wird. Steigernd wirkt schliesslich auch das Einsetzen eines Verséhnungs- 
versuches unmittelbar nach der Tat, der den tiefen Groll des Achill recht anschau- 
lich vor Augen zu fiihren gestattet. 

Und doch hiingen sie trotz allen Gegensatzes zur Ilias letzten Endes in weitem 
Umfange von ihr ab. Schon Brunn 355 hat gesehen, dass das tiitige Eingreifen des 
Agamemnon aus A 184 f.: éya x’ &yw Boronida kaddurappov abrés heraus 
erfunden ist. Noch schlagender kann jetzt A 324 f.: ef 6€ xe Sdpow, eyed Kev abrds 
Zrwuat, oiv Tredvercer * 76 of Kal pirywov éorar herangezogen werden, welche Verse 
zwar persénliches Handeln des Kénigs erst in zweiter Linie, dafiir aber sofort 
in zahlreicher Begleitung in Aussicht nehmen, vor allem aber der fiir das Bild 
wesentlichen Auffassung beider Umstiinde als Verschirfungen der Drohung aus- 
driicklich Worte leihen.!. Danach wird man sich nicht wundern, auch das Motiv 
des Eindringen in das Zelt schon in A 185 und I 106 f.: dre, duoyevés, Bovonida xoipny| 
xwouévov "Axtdfjos Vorweggenommen zu finden. Etwas selb- 
stiindiger ist der Vers6hnungsversuch behandelt. Der Grundgedanke liegt zwar 
wieder schon in der zpeoSeia der Ilias vor; aber die Vorausverlegung auf den Augen- 
blick unmittelbar nach der Wegfiihrung der Briseis entbehrt jedes Anhaltes im 
Gedichte. Von den Griechenhelden sind Odysseus und Aias aus der zpeoBeia 
iibernommen, mit ihnen auch Phoinix,? nur dass diesem das Bild, hierin selbstiindig, 
aber doch wieder in Einklang mit seiner sonstigen Auffassung in der Ilias, seinen 
Platz auf der Gegenseite anweist. Diomedes endlich fehlt unter den Unterhindlern 
des Iota; dass er aber gerade diesem seine Aufnahme dankt, zeigt sein Verhalten im 


1 Kein Gewicht méchte ich der 6fter wiederkehrenden Wendung: é\av yap éxee yépas, abrés axobpas bei- 
messen, da sie ja auch mit dem Hergange in der Ilias vereinbar ist und im Gedichte selbst so em- 
pfunden wird. 

? Auf die an das Entstehungsproblem der Ilias riihrenden Erwiigungen, zu denen sein Auftreten an 
dieser Stelle Anlass geboten hat, brauche ich hier nicht einzugehen; den Griechen der Epoche, der das 
Bild entstammt, lagen solche gewiss ferne. 
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Bilde, das kliirlich seiner Rede nach dem Miserfolg der Gesandtschaft, vor Allem 
dem trotzigen roe Ketvov I 701 angepasst ist. 

Ich méchte el Feststellungen hier nur als unveriichtliche Ergiinzung meiner 
Beweisfiihrung beifiigen und verzichte darauf, aus ihnen Schliisse hinsichtlich der 
Wertung des Malers und der Frage nach seiner Quelle zu ziehen, da beide Aufgaben 
nur in grésserem Zusammenhange mit Aussicht auf Erfolg in Angriff genommen 
werden kénnen. Ebenso unterlasse ich polemisches Eingehen auf die Hypothesen, 
die ausgesonnen werden mussten, um die Schwierigkeiten zu iiberwinden, denen die 
Erklirung unter der Voraussetzung zweier selbstiindiger Szenen zugestandenermas- 
sen begegnet. Sie kénnen ja auch als erledigt gelten, wenn es mir gelungen ist, 
von der Einheitlichkeit des Bildes zu iiberzeugen. 
R. HeBerDey 
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OBSERVATIONS SUR LA DATE ET L’ORIGINE DES RELIEFS 
DITS DE LA “VISITE CHEZ IKARIOS.” 
XV 
A Bert Hodge Hill, pour l’aimable 


souvenir de nos années d’Athénes. 


Les bas-reliefs appelés—-communément, mais arbitrairement, au vrai: on sou- 
haiterait le montrer ici tout d’abord!—‘‘ Visites de Dionysos chez Ikarios,” méri- 
teraient bien d’intéresser mieux les connaisseurs: notamment pour leur curieux 
décor de fond. C’est lui qui m’a suggéré de dédier ici ces quelques recherches 4 
l’auteur averti de tant de belles découvertes architecturales: 4 Corinthe, 4 Némée, 
a l’Acropole d’Athénes . . 

Reconnaissons que, dans les Musées, les documents de la série n’ont pas coutume 
de solliciter trop l'étude. Ils sont nombreux’, et ils passent en général pour se res- 
sembler de l'un a l’autre, une curiosité un peu plus observatrice pouvant seule y 
déceler d’instructives différences. Une fois pour toutes, ainsi qu’on a interprété— 
d@ailleurs faussement!—Tlépisode représenté, on les a étiquetés comme “hellénis- 
tiques’’, ce qui a bien pu dispenser, a la rigueur, de préciser jusqu’ici leur date, leur 
origine. 

L’attention a pourtant été rappelée récemment sur le sujet: quand aux exem- 
plaires principaux,’ de Londres, de Naples, de Paris, de Leningrad—et l'on ajou- 
terait ici le fragment romain, trés brisé, du Capitole—les fouilles autrichiennes 
d’Ephése ont adjoint un nouveau, un plus important document similaire. Lui- 
méme malheureusement fragmentaire, il garde une partie de sa bordure: car il était 
encadré, comme les pinakes alexandrins,’* et probablement, il faisait “‘paire,” ainsi, 
avec un autre, 1A ot il a été retrouvé.* C'est le premier dont la provenance et l’utili- 
sation antique nous soient décelés par lenseignement dune fouille méthodique. 
On sait qu'il a été exhumé des ruines de la Salle impériale des Thermes du Stade, 
lieu de culte officiel des maitres romains, oti la piété empressée des Ephésiens, a 

' F. Hauser, dans ses NVeu-attischen Reliefs, Stuttgart, 1889, dénombrait déja dix-sept exemplaires, de 
marbre ou de terre-cuite, avant la découverte du fragment d’Ephése: ef. p. 15, p. 148, p. 189 a 199: 
nos 14@17. Dans leur importante publication: Cratéres et candélabres de marbre trouvés en mer prés de 
Mahdia, Notes et documents publiés par la Direction des Antiquités et Arts, Protectorat frangais du Gou- 
vernement tunisien, 1930 (ouvrage cité ci-aprés sous le titre abrégé: Cratéres), M. M. A. Merlin et L. 
Poinssot ont diligemment complété la bibliographie d’Hauser, pour les nos. 1-17 des Neu-attischen 
Reliefs: cf. l. 1., la longue note 5 de la p. 78, 4 laquelle il suffit de renvoyer. 

? Plusieurs sont reproduits dans le recueil de planches de Th. Schreiber, Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder, 
Leipzig, 1889-1893 (British Museum, pl. XX XVII; Louvre, pl. XX XVIII; Mus. Naples, pl. XX XIX; 
fragment du Capitole 4 Rome, pl. XL). 

’ Voir par exemple, le tableau encadré avec motifs en relief léger, imitant la peinture, sur un des pan- 
neaux du Palais Grimani 4 Vienne (lionne et lionceaux): Th. Schreiber, Hellenist. Reliefbilder, pl. I-11; 
ces panneaux etaient eux-mémes encadrés; ainsi que les nouveaux reliefs du Pirée (E. Loewy, Oest. 
Jahresh. XXVIII, 1933, p. 62 sqq.. fig. 27), ou ceux de la collection du Duc de Loulé, cf. ci-dessous, n. 4. 

*C’est le cas ordinaire pour les zivaxes &u8dn7o1, comme l’ont prouvé les stéles aux plaques de bronze 
encastrées du Philadelpheion délien (ci-aprés): cf. aussi la paire des reliefs de marbre de Lisbonne (Th. 
Homolle, B.C.H., XIV, 1892, p. 325 sqq.). dont un fragment a été retrouvé aussi récemment a Ephése, 
parmi les sculptures de la Salle impériale des Thermes du Stade. A la Course de Phosphoros devant le 
char d’Hélios, faisait pendant la Course de Képhalos devant le char d’ Eds. 
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l’époque antonine, avait rassemblé en une grande exédre comme un musée éclectique 
de sculpture, statuaire ou reliefs.' 

En apparence analogue a toutes les autres, la réplique nouvelle nous instruit a 
point. Il y a bien quelque intérét essentiel 4 apprendre qu'elle a figuré, jadis, a 
proximité d’un gymnase, témoin de concours qui n’étaient pas tous gymniques, mais 
comportaient, 4 l'occasion, une partie littéraire.2 Par ailleurs, regardons: dans 
l’angle bas de gauche, devant le personnage couché sur la kliné, vers qui Dionysos 
s’avance avec une partie de son thiase (fig. 1), on revoit ici les masques, “‘acces- 
soires”’ des reliefs du British Museum et du Louvre, notamment. IIs me paraissent, 
au vrai, fort importants pour faire mieux juger —ce qui importe d’abord —du sens 


symbolique de la scéne. 
+ * 


Pourrait-on, en effet, songer 4 maintenir scientifiquement, aujourd’hui, l’interpré- 
tation trop traditionnelle, de la “‘ Visite a Ikarios”’? Depuis le temps ou: P. Foucart 
composait son mémoire sur Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, Venquéte archéologique 
et épigraphique a fort renouvelé notre connaissance de |’épisode familier qui servit 
d’aition aux Dionysies rustiques, et, par ailleurs, a réglé le culte bachique du petit 
déme d’Ikaria.* C’est bien cet épisode qui avait été représenté—on n’en peut guére 
douter—sur une des dalles sculptées dites du Béma de larchonte Phaidros, au 
théAtre méme de Dionysos 4 Athénes.* 

Je crois avoir montré que cet ensemble, si incomplet, de reliefs dionysiaques avait 
été reclassé aprés le siége de Sylla, et qu’il fallait le considérer ainsi comme antérieur 
a cette date: il serait de la fin du II. s., déja, ou des débuts du I. La vraie Visite a 
Ikarios y figure; mais quoi de plus différent par rapport a la série des représentations 
qui m’occupent ici! Nous sommes vraiment chez Ikarios 4 la campagne, owt le dieu 
voyageur, alerte, arrive du Nord en costume de route, chaussé des embades thraces; 
le sacrifice de bienvenue qui lui est réservé évoque, par sa simplicité rustique, celui 
des Acharniens d’Aristophane. Un héte paysan officie, trainant lui-méme une 
pauvre chévre rétive, future victime de I’ Aigobolos, du Melanaigis; sur le fond est 
esquissée la silhouette d’une grosse chienne pastorale (Maira), prés d’une porteuse 
d’offrandes, Erigoné, la fille d’Ikarios, chargée d’un plateau plein de fruits. C’est 
la gaieté robuste d’une frairie d’automne, “‘divinisée” par le miracle de la vigne: 
car, deja, magiquement, derriére le petit autel placé au centre, des pampres soudains 
ont poussé avec tous leurs fruits lourds. Ils drapent 4 l’arriére, déja, le fond du 

1 J. Keil, Oest. Jahresh., Beiblatt, XXIV, 1929, col. 37 sqq. (cf. col. 41, no. 11, et col. 53-54, fig. 28, 
XIITI* Vorlaiifiger Bericht); Jb. Arch. I., XLV, 1930, Arch. Anz., col. 455-456; avec, col. 453-6, fig. 9, le 
plan du gymnase du Stade, édifié sous Antonin le Pieux, par P. Vedius Antoninus. Sur ce personnage 
et ses largesses, Ch. Picard, Ephése et Claros, 1922, p. 670-672 (p. 9 de la p. 670). 

Ce serait le gymnase “ KopeooS”’ du rhéteur Aelius Aristide. 

° P. Foucart, Mém. Inst. Nat. de France, XX XVII, 2 part., 1906; cf. ch. V, p. 69 sqq.; tbid., p. 56, 
pour les textes relatifs 4 la Visite chez Amphiction, a la Visite chez Sémachos (le dieu aurait donné la 
nébride en présent a la fille de celui-ci). Les fouilles de Ecole américaine sur l’emplacement de 
Dionyso (Buck, Papers of the American School, V, 1892, p. 43-126), ont bien précisé la connaissance 
des Dionysia d’Ikaria; cf. P. Foucart, /. l., p. 91 sqq.; en dernier lieu, L. Deubner, Attische Feste, 1932, 
pp. 134-138. 

4 En dernier lieu, Ch. Picard, L’ Acropole d’ Athénes: le plateau supérieur, . . . , les Annexes Sud, 1932, 
p. 76 sqq. (avec la bibliographie). 
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tableau, comme ils s’enrouleront autour des grands cratéres dionysiaques de mar- 
bre: selon la technique des “reliefs pittoresques,” dont on peut bien dire que le 
panneau du Béma d’Athénes est l'un. 

Que la tradition officielle des visites chez Ikarios ait été fixée par l'art alexandrin,' 
on le peut croire, en retrouvant la scéne, parmi d’autres, vers le second siécle de 
notre ére, sur la mosaique africaine de Djemila (Cuicul), exhumée en 1932, encore 
quasi inédite, mais dont la publication est prochaine.2. Un des quatre tableaux, 
bachiques, qui encadrent 1a une lutte d’Ambrosia et de Lycurgue—emblema central 
de goat syro-alexandrin — nous fait revoir le sacrificateur attique muni du bacchos, 


Fic. 1.—La Pseupo—* Visite Cuez Ikarios.”” FRAGMENT D’Epuése. 


appuyé sur l’autel. Derriére lui, le camillus attendu, porteur d’un plateau. De 
lautre cété, un homme nu trainant un bouc qui se cabre. A l’arriére, nadt aussi la 
tige miraculeuse dune vigne déployant ses sarments. 

En opposition avec ces figurations si caractérisées, de plein air, qui ne serait frappé 
du caractére citadin, volontairement accusé, des pseudo—‘‘Visites chez Ikarios,” 
dont le document d’Ephése (fig. 1) nous offre la plus récente transcription? Nul 
besoin de considérer longtemps la série de ces tableaux, pour juger ce qui en fait 
l’atmosphére: la scéne est non plus aux champs, chez un paysan riche; mais comme 
au théatre, ou chez un homme de théatre. A preuve, d’abord, ce rideau un peu 

1 On retrouvera Ikarios, transformé en ‘bon jardinier”’ 4 la mode alexandrine, dans les Dionysiaca 
de Nonnos, poéte d’Egypte; cf. P. Collart, Nonnos de Panopolis, 1932, p. 257. 


2J’en dois la connaissance a des photographies communiquées par M. Leschi, 4 qui sera due l'étude 
annoncée; cf. F. Cumont, A.J.A., XX XVII, 1933, p. 236, n. 1. 
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inutile, qui nulle part, jusqu’ici, n’a manqué sur les reliefs de marbre, et qui, ac- 
croché trés arbitrairement en festons derriére les personnages, sur les murs, sur les 
piliers, drape et sépare le premier plan. A gauche, il dissimule une porte, semble- 
t-il. Ot Vavions-nous vu ailleurs? En bas du relief de lApothéose d’ Homére, 
oeuvre d’Archélaos de Priéne: sur le registre inférieur de cette grande figuration 
étagée, il s’agrafait li aux ¢ hapites d’une colonnade de proskénion.! 

Ne faut-il pas expliquer ici aussi par des décors de thédtre, les édifices du second et 
du troisiéme plan, traditionnels dans la série (fig. 2), dont la complication vaine, et 
la perspective, si fautive, rappellent les fabriques des fonds de “reliefs pittoresques ”’? 


Fic. 2.—La Psevpo-" Vistre Cuez Ikartos.”” Retrer pu British Museum 


Une skénographie hellénistique, seule, les justifierait.2. On les retrouve fidélement, 
de Pune a l'autre des différentes répliques, avec les mémes erreurs ou bizarreries 
de mise en place: architectures irréelles et “ provisoires,”” que particularise 4 peine, 
de ci, de la, quelque ornementation rappelant les reliefs “*citharédiques” ou “del- 
phiques.”* Le relief de Londres est le plus chargé, grace 4 sa guirlande de frise, 


! Sur importance de ce rideau, dans le relief d’Archélaos, et sur la localisation (théatrale) dont il 
décide, cf. R. Vallois, Rev. Et. Ane. XXVIII, 1926, p. 177 sqq.. suivi par H. Bulle, Untersuch. an griech. 
Theatern, Abhandl. bay. Akad., XXXII, 1928. Signe de festivité—comme encore dans nos processions 
provinciales de la Féte-Diet » rideau-drap s’accrochera plus tard (au temps des empereurs julio- 
claudiens), sur l'arriére-portique de la Base de Sorrente: G. E. Rizzo, La Base di Augusto, Naples, 1933, 
pls. (cété A, du Sacrifice de Empereur Auguste 4 Vesta). 

2 On peut se demander quoi servirait, notamment ailleurs qu’au théatre, lespéce de loggia-échau- 
guette couverte en appentis, qui se retrouve partout, sur les reliefs de marbre, au flane de l’édifice du 
troisiéme plan, et prés de langle de sa facade (fig. 2). 

*Cf. par exemple, Th. Schreiber, Hellenist. Reliefbilder, pl. XXXIV, XXXV, XXXVI, ete. Sur les 
sanctuaires des reliefs citharédiques, Fr. Studniezka, Jb. Arch. I., XXI1, 1906, p. 77-89; XXII, 1907, 
p. 6-8. 
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qu’achéve de nouer, autour de ce qu’efit été l’entablement du “‘temple” 4 larriére, 
un suivant nu de Dionysos, semble-t-il. Sur ce document aussi, apparait un fronton 
sculpté, moins compliqué, au vrai, que celui du fragment du Capitole. 

Les premiers plans, d’abord, nous importent. Trés souvent (fragment d’Ephése, 
relief de Londres, relief du Louvre), aux pieds du personnage a demi couché qui va 
accueillir en maitre de maison le thiase dionysiaque, plusieurs masques de théatre 
sont représentés, alignés prés de terre en un pittoresque désordre. Et le plus sou- 
vent aussi—(dans la série des reliefs en marbre, le document de Londres fait excep- 
tion)——l’héte que vient honorer de sa présence inspiratrice, Dionysos, maitre des 
chants et des jeux scéniques, n'est point seul sur sa kliné. Passe qu'elle manque 


IL 


Fic. 3.—La Pseupo—"* Visite Cuez Ikartos.” pu Musk&e pe NaPLEs. 


sur le relief du British Museum! <Ailleurs, comme a Naples (fig. 3), une jeune femme 
parée, bracelet A avant bras droit, est étendue familiérement au bout du lit, devant 
la table 4 trois pieds de l’en-cas préparé pour le dieu. Ne la reconnaitrions-nous 
point? Elle souléve sa téte appuyée sur le coude, de fagon mutine, et son menton 
est relevé par sa main droite, la gauche ramenant et serrant la draperie qui couvre 
le corps. Supposons un instant la pose redressée: la Polhymnie du relief de 
Bovillae, signé par Archélaos de Priéne, nous apparaitra, regardant non plus cette 
fois ouverture de la grotte corycienne, mais ici l’épiphanie de Dionysos.' 

C’est dici qu'il faut partir—de ce groupe au premier plan vers langle gauche, 
homme de théatre et mortelle: on penserait a Ménandre” et “*Glycére!”’ 
—pour rectifier la tradition inacceptable. _Douterons-nous désormais de l’intimité 
des occupants d’une méme kliné? Renoncons done a croire qu'un “Ikarios” quel- 
conque aurait formé— (avec sa _fille, Erigoné, A cette place?) —le couple des hétes 

! Figure reprise d’aprés une statue de Muse en ronde-bosse (cf. Berlin, Louvre, etc.), antérieure au 
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qui accueillent Dionysos en “patron,” et invitent prés d’eux, sur le lit de théoxénie 
encore vide? — Nous ne quittons pas l’ordre religieux. Mais nous allons re- 
trouver, par derriére la composition de la scéne essentielle, d’autres antécédents 
révélateurs. Retenons dés maintenant que nous sommes bien, soit au théatre, soit 
du moins dans quelque studio, comme l’on dirait aujourd’hui. Ceux qui attendent 
le thiase bachique, c’est le poéte et son inspiratrice terrestre. Nous allons mieux 
voir d’oui l’on est parti, et oti lon est arrivé.' 
* * * 


Deux reliefs encore classiques de formule et de technique, préparent, expliquent 
d’assez prés 4 mon sens, la Réception chez le Poéte dramatique, traitée comme une 
“épiphanie”’ du dieu de la tragédie et de ses suivants. 


Fic. 4.—Retvier pu au Musée pv’ ATHENES 


L’un d’eux, du Pirée, est au Musée d’Athénes (fig. 4); il a été plusieurs fois com- 
menté, sans qu’on ait fait un complet accord, d’ailleurs, sur l’interprétation des 
détails qu’il comporte. Deux inscriptions, du moins, vy sont gravées et nous donnent 
une information décisive.2. Sur une kliné fort simple, Dionysos lui-méme — nommé 


! L’idée de rattacher les pseudo —*‘ Visites chez Ikarios” a la vie théatrale nest pas nouvelle, depuis 
le temps of A. Furtwaengler, Sammlung Sabouroff, I, p. 32, donnait son avis sur ce point. Mais on 
parlait, un peu trop vaguement, de reliefs attiques intermédiaires (Nogara, Ausonia, I, 1907, p. 266- 
267; Fr. Studnicezka, Jb. Arch. I., XXI, 1906, p. 77-89; XXII, 1907, p. 6-8). Pour M. M. Merlin et 
Poinssot, Cratéres, p. 85 (voir la bibliographie qu’ils donnent p. 85, n. 2, des exégéses antérieures), “‘le 
relief d'Ikarios doit étre une simple amplification d'un ex-voto 4 Dionysos—offert au cours du IV s. 
par le vainqueur — poéte, acteur, ou chorége—d'un concours dramatique—ou seuls auraient été repré- 
sentés . . . Dionysos et les satyrisques qui le servent.” 

2N. Svoronos, Mus. Nat. Athénes, no. 1500, et pl. LXXXII; Marg. Bieber, Die Denkmaeler zum 
Theaterwesen im Altertum, p. 104-105, pl. 53. 
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explicitement —est 4 demi-couché, dans la posture, un peu, qu'il avait eue au 
fronton Est du Parthénon, a la kerkis Sud, et il est impossible de ne pas penser a 
quelque réminiscence. Le jeune dieu, imberbe, tient de la main gauche une phiale; 
il éléve de la droite un rhyton décoré d’une protomé de griffon perse ailé, semble-t-il. 
Accessoire qui permetterait d’abaisser la date du relief vers la seconde moitié du 
IV s., quoiqu’on ait dit. Au bout du lit, une jeune femme est assise — et non encore 
étendue. L’inscription mutilée ne fournit plus guére que les deux derniéres lettres 


Fic. 5.—Rewier No. 741 Du Mus&e pu Louvre 


de son nom: /\!7 1A, Notons que sur le péplos de cette inspiratrice, il y a en sautoir 
la nébride, évoquant le cadeau bachique fait a la fille de Sémachos.? 

On a proposé des restitutions diverses pour le nom tronqué: Paidia, Paralia, 
Euthalia; ajoutons celle de Polhymnia, qui ne serait nullement inattendue.* Le 


1 C’est Fr. Studniczka (cf. M. Bieber, 1. 1.) qui a daté la piéce “des environs de 400 av. J.C... On 
pourrait hésiter a la rigueur sur le style des figures, mais non sur la forme des lettres des inscriptions, 
qui ne paraissent pas postérieurement ajoutées: or elles ont des apices marqués. 

2 Ci-dessus, p. 138, n. 3, et Eusébe, Chron. II, éd. Migne, t. I, p. 381. Peut-étre faut-il reconnaitre 
la fille de Sémachos dans la “‘ Muse 4 la nébride,”’ connue par exemple dans le groupe délien: G. Leroux 
et F. Mayence, B.C.H., XX XI, 1907, p. 1408 sqq., pl. XV. 

3 Cf. M. Bieber, /. 1., p. 104-105, qui donne son agrément a lhypothése de C. Robert, Paidia; mais 
l’argument tiré du vase d’Emporion (Frickenhaus, Anuari d’Estudis catalans, 1908, p. 36 sqq., fig. 56- 
57, pl. I-IID, est bien faible. 
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groupe “classique” du jeune dieu et de sa compagne occupe la partie droite du 
relief. Vers la gauche, un thiase de trois “‘technites dionysiaques,”’ debout et en 
léger mouvement, équilibre la composition, deux regardant vers Dionysos, celui du 
centre détourné seul vers la gauche, ce qui nuance l’impression de conversation 
familiére; les thiasotes ont le long peplos de théatre, et & la main, leurs masques, 
sauf celui de l'angle, dont la téte manque: il s’était déja peut-étre revétu de son 
faux-visage. Scéne bien connue, des préparatifs, que la peinture a exploitée aussi 
pour le vase dit de Pronomos. Les masques sont ceux qu’on retrouvera alignés dans 
un coin, sur les reliefs de la Réception. 

Le fond du relief du Musée d’Athénes reste nu, “‘utopique,” selon les exigences de 
art classique. Avec les Réceptions traitées a la maniére “pittoresque,” un autre 
document, du début du IIT siécle, semble-t-il, va établir la transition: c’est le relief 
741 du Musée du Louvre,' exhumé aussi au Pirée, ot: les associations dionysiaques 
ne manquérent point (fig. 5). On retrouve 1a essentiellement le groupe formé par 
le banqueteur et sa jeune compagne. Mais quel changement! Ici plus de dieu 
demi-étendu! Le personnage qui a devant lui la mensa tripes, a un type humaine- 
ment caractérisé; son visage ridé n’est pas loin d’annoncer celui de l’Acteur de 
Dresde, ot: l'on a pensé quelquefois reconnaitre le Roscius de Pasitélés.2. I] a un 
petit échanson esclave prés de lui, “* verseur” de type classique, occupé a préparer la 
libation . . . Un serpent, qui n'a pas expliqué jusqwici, localise la composition 
dans la série des ex-voto héroiques. Rappelons-nous done que dans certains thiases, 
le chef des fidéles dionysiaques portait le titre de héros.* Ici encore, la com- 
pagne du banqueteur n'est qu’assise prés de lui. Oud est la nouveauté? Vers 
la gauche, du cdté ot le héros-poéte et sa “Muse” tournent leurs regards: un jeune 
Dionysos a la démarche chancelante vient d’entrer par lA, un maigre satyrisque, de 
type alexandrin, l’escortant, étayant. C’est encore le dieu jeune et imberbe, mais 
en “‘vovageur,” avec les hautes bottes thraces. Ici, il n’a pas requis l’assistance 
des petits Faunes —comme on le verra sur la plaque de I’ Autel de Pergame — pour le 
violent combat contre les Titans (fig. 6). On dirait qu ‘il s’abandonne, renversé 
mollement, pesant de tout son poids sur l’assistant qui peine a le maintenir. L’at- 
titude est créée qui fera sentir de plus en plus la force de Méthé, et que les Réceptions 
vont reprendre, accentuer. Comment ne pas penser aux créations praxitéliennes 
ou autres du méme temps, aux groupes symboliques exposés dans les monuments 
chorégiques de la Rue des Trépieds*? Le dieu nonchalant est encore sans grand 


' Mus. Louvre, no. 741: 4.7. XXXIX, 1881, p. 271, pl. 14 (Deneken); Levxic. Roscher, s.v. Heros, col. 
2539-2540; Dict. antiquités, TIT, 1, p. 145, fig. 3824 (of l'on veut a tort que Dionysos entre chez Ikarios 
et Erigoné). F. Deneken a pensé plus justement a l’héroisation d'un technite dionysiaque sous l'aspect 
de son dieu; P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, p. 189, et fig. 73 4 la p. 190, voyait, 4 cause de ce 
document, dans les Visites Ikarios” une série “*dérivée,” dit-il, banquets ot un mortel festoye 
avec Héraclés et les muses” (?). 

2 Cf. en dernier lieu, H. Bulle, Festschrift fiir James Loeb, 1930, p. 37 sqq. 

*C’est le cas dans la grande inscription bachique de Torre Nova, au Metropolitan Museum de 
New York (4.J.4., XXXVII, 1933, p. 237 sqq.). Ce texte est du deuxiéme siécle de notre ére, et ita- 
lique; mais M. F. Cumont a bien montré (1. 1.), que le Hows. chef du thiase, portait la un nom archaisant, 
d’origine gréco-orientale. On ajouterait qu'il n’en faut point étre surpris puisque Dionysos avait été 
appelé Aisymnétes, titre (de chef), repris par des dignitaires mortels de son culte. 

' Merlin-Poinssot, Cratéres, p. 89, n. 4. 
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cortége; mais sa figure imposante, rehaussée par le port du thyrse enrubanné, triom- 
phe déja: rien d’étonnant si, vers lui, s’oriente toute attention du banqueteur et de 


sa compagne. 
* * 


Voici maintenant la derniére transformation. I] semblerait que la scéne efit 
tourné: le personnage 4 demi étendu répéte son geste d’accueil; mais le dieu et les 
suivants n’arrivent plus cette fois par la gauche.' Le thiase est groupé vers la 
droite, plus nombreux; tout ainsi qu’ont aug- 
menté les comparses, le décor s’est chargé in- 
tensément d’accessoires, d’ornements. C’est 
l’analyse de ces ornements ajoutés qui peut 
permettre de préciser la date et l’intérét de la 
nouvelle formule. 

A mon sens, elle s’est accréditée dans Alex- 
andrie, pays vers lequel ramenait aussi le bas- 
relief théatral d’Archélaos, avec les plans étagés 
de son A pothéose d’ Homére, jouée au pied du 
Parnasse, par devant Ptolémée IV Philopator 
et son épouse, et ainsi qu’il semble, aux envi- 
rons de 210 av.J.C.2_ Le bas-relief de Londres 
(fig. 2) fournit ici isolément quelques premiers 
indices sur lesquels l’attention n’a pas été 
suffisamment appelée; d’ailleurs, il en est d’au- 
tres qu’on peut retrouver aussi bien partout, 
et qui sont non moins caractéristiques. No- 
tons d’abord ce qu’on voit plus singuliérement 
sur le relief du British Museum. Ici, nul fond 
neutre, comme dans |’ex-voto du Pirée, ou la 
Réception 704 du Louvre. Tout l’arriére-plan 
est devenu architectonique; et, disposé en pro- 
fondeur, avec terrasses superposées, il évoque 
les “‘fonds”’ des documents illustrés jadis par 
Th. Schreiber. Arbres, édifices décorés, pi- 
nakes sculptés, petits hermés en plein air, rien ne 
manque des agréments adventices propres & 
cette classe de reliefs. Ceux qui ont quelque- 
fois tiré argument du fait qu’on ne verrait jamais rien de la flore d’Egypte — et no- 
tamment pas un palmier!—sur les compositions “pittoresques” dites alexandrines,* 


Fic. 6.—Le Dionysos bE L’AUTEL DE 
PERGAME ET SES FAUNES 


1 Dans les banquets héroiques de style classique, les figurants mortels sont généralement 4 gauche du 
lit; cf. Musée Nat. d’Athénes: 1501, 1502, 1503, 1505, ete. (Svoronos, /. l., pl. LXXIII-LXXV). 

2H. Bulle, Untersuchungen, I. 1., localise la scéne 4 Alexandrie, vers 210. Cette date n’a pas été 
acceptée, je le sais, par M. Mayer, Jb. Arch. I. XLIV, 1929, p. 289 sqq., qui mettrait 4 part la “frise 
d’Homére”’; mais elle a été maintenue, plus justement 4 mon sens, par M. E. Pfuhl, qui voit aussi dans 
le Cronos Ptolémée IV Philopator (222-204). 

* Cf. P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs d’ Egypte de la collection Fouquet, 1911; j’avais, je le reconnais, utilisé 
cet argument: La sculpture antique, II, p. 289. 
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devront rectifier leurs théories trop absolues, en faisant état de ce qu’ils peuvent ici 
noter, s’ils veulent étre justes: au sommet du panneau de Londres, s’opposent un 
ficus a gauche, et un dattier, figuré 4 droite avec son tronc écailleux, son éventail de 
palmes, tout le régime de ses fruits, en couronne a la base du feuillage. 

Le fragment mutilé du Capitole (Schreiber, XL), pouvait assembler de méme 
facon les éléments pittoresques, car son décor est plus chargé encore, et le platane, 
a gauche, y développe ses frondaisons avec une hardiesse un peu indiscréte, mas- 
quant en partie toits et colonnades. Bon témoignage, en tous cas, de ce que nous 
prétendons entrevoir: c’est que la maniére “‘fleurie”’ du relief de Londres n’a pas 
été exceptionnelle; c’est qu’il y a eu au moins deux formules paralléles, pour le rendu 
de la Réception: les panneaux de Naples, de Paris, d’Ephése, par exemple étant, 
dans la série, les plus austéres, réduits au décor architectonique. Ce décor méme, 
en “‘fabriques” d’arriére-plan, est plus insistant sur les répliques de Londres et du 
Capitole. L’édifice de fond, en un cas (fig. 2) a son fronton orné d’un grand gor- 
goneion, accosté de génies marins anguipédes; le fragment du Capitole nous montre 
& nouveau cet assemblage fantaisiste, plus de face; et il ajoute les acrotéres: une 
figure centrale, “‘velificans sua manu,” semble-t-il; 4 langle visible, une Niké ailée. 
Sur le relief de Londres, un serviteur nu qui se détourne comme pour regarder, au 
registre inférieur, l’entrée du thiase dionysiaque, achéve d’entourer le “‘temple” 
d’arriére-plan, 4 murs pleins, de grosses guirlandes qui festonnent 4 hauteur de frise: 
illusionisme alexandrin.! 

- Sur des cippes — certains 4 chapiteau ionique — se dressent, l’avant, l'autre 
a larriére-plan, deux pinakes, l'un sculpté avec une Niké conduisant un bige, l'autre, 
celui du fond, sans décor; ce qui reste du fragment du Capitole suffit 4 nous montrer, 
sur la gauche du relief, un panneau comparable, avec un groupe de trois personnages: 
des Charites, semble-t-il, s’approchant d’un autel. Décors connus dans la série des 
bas-reliefs hellénistiques “*pittoresques.”’ 2 

A gauche du relief de Londres, un petit hermés archaisant trés “xoaniforme” est 
dressé sur une colonnette, prés de la porte que la tenture théatrale voile plus qu’a 
demi. Nous le retrouvons aussi, vers le méme endroit, sur le fragment du Capitole; 
et il ne manque ni au relief de Naples, ni au fragment d’Ephése; on distingue une 
triple Hécate sur le panneau du Louvre (PI. XV) ; présence absolument traditionnelle.* 
Il y aurait assez déja, avec tous ces “‘accessoires,” pour classer dans la série des 
reliefs pittoresques les Réceptions chez le poéte dramatique. Ajoutons les meubles, si 
alexandrins, du relief de Naples: un tabouret décoré d’un bucrane, l’autre, sur lequel 

va se poser le pied de Dionysos, orné de sphinx ailés.* 

'G. Leroux, Lagynos, 1913, p. 119 sqq., eat pu utiliser cet exemple. Sur la guirlandomanie alex- 
andrine (le mot est de E. Breccia, Mus. égyptien, III, p. 16), ef. en dernier lieu, 4 propos des reliefs du 
Tombeau de Petosiris, F. W. von Bissing, Bullet. soc. royale d’archéol.d’ Alerandrie,no. 28, 1933, p. 183 sqq. 

2 Les Nikés aux biges ornent plusieurs fois la frise des reliefs dits “citharédiques” ou ‘*delphiques”’; 
pour les Charites, ef. le relief Chiaramonti, Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkm.,pl. 654; MM. Merlin et Poins- 
sot, Cratéres, p. 85, n. 4, le rapportent 4 la méme date que le Cratére Pisan et les “ Visites chez Ikarios.” 

* Par devant le xoanon de la triple Hécate et sa colonnette, sur l’exemplaire du Louvre, comme a 
Ephése, a Naples, 4 Londres, une autre colonne plus forte, de premier plan, supporte un vase métallique 
(?) a anses (récipient pour les libations?). 

* Les sphinx ailés décorent par exemple le lit de parade que les reliefs du Tombeau de Petosiris nous 
ont montré fabriqué dans les ateliers mémes qui travaillent pour le Xeowvns de Thot; cf. Ch. Picard, 
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Or des éléments nouveaux, qui ict se retrouvent partout, nous ont peu a peu ren- 
seignés sur l’exacte origine des compositions d’un art “dionysiaque,”’ que la réaction 
soulevée contre les affirmations dogmatiques de Th. Schreiber tendait presque 4 ne 
plus faire considérer, déja, et en général, comme alexandrin.' II l’est pourtant, et 
essentiellement; il a exprimé de quelques-unes des aspirations de cette cité de fétes 
théatrales, ot: les princes lagides, costumés en Kpévos et Oixovyévn, pouvaient se 
plaire a assister officiellement 4 des apothéoses solennelles d’Homére; ou, dans la 
““Voliére des Muses,” la célébre Bibliothéque, on discutait de la catharsis et des 
régles d’Aristote, en commentant philologiquement les tragiques athéniens. . . . A 
ce point de vue, les scénes de la Réception ajoutent leur témoignage au pinax d’Arché- 
laos de Priéne, s’ils peuvent étre datés vers le méme temps. 

Je le croirais, pour ma part, en raison de l’analyse qu’on peut faire du dernier élé- 
ment de la composition, dont je n’ai point encore parlé jusqu’ici: l’ensemble du thiase 
dionysiaque. Tandis que le dieu était déplacé de la gauche a la droite, son cortége 
allait s’augmenter singuliérement, dans la série des panneaux traités en style 
“‘pittoresque.”” Qu’apprenons-nous 1a? Le relief 704 du Louvre donnait au 
Pseudandér juvénile, victime de Méthé, outre l’appui nécessaire de son haut thyrse, 
un seul servant, petit Faune aux oreilles pointues, 4 la queue chevaline. I peinait 
fort 4 soutenir son jeune dieu enivré. Dans la formule la plus développée de la 
Réception, il faut au grand Bacchus “indien,”’ le Pseudo— ‘‘Sardanapale”’ barbu, plus 
pesant encore — notons son front ceint de la mitré, symbole de ’égarement orgiaque ? 
—une double assistance. Deux serviteurs faunesques s’empressent prés de lui. 
Au bord de la kliné ott il va, semble-t-il, prendre place, l'un d’eux le redresse de tout 
son effort; d’un geste prompt, un peu simiesque, l’autre se courbe obligeamment 
jusqu’a terre, pour délacer au pied droit la sandale divine: préparatif de sacrifice 
plus que de repos.’ L’association des deux Faunes est appelée a devenir tradition- 
nelle; on la retrouvera 4 l’Autel de Pergame (fig. 6), ot les assistants sont devenus 
les alliés de guerre de Dionysos. Mais, avant 200, oti avions-nous done remarqué les 
deux petits faunes servants d’un sacrifice dionysiaque? Sur la plaque de bronze du 
Philadelpheion de Délos, qui, désormais sirement interprétée par M. R. Vallois‘, 


Bull. Inst. francais d’archéol. orientale, XXX, 1930, p, 201 sqq. (fig. 4, p. 219). _ Est-il besoin de rappeler 
qu’on les retrouve sur la célébre ‘Coupe des Ptolémées” (Paris, Bibl. nationale), avec les velums, les 
pinakes, ete? Sur le fragment du Capitole, le grand vase 4 panse ovoide, décoré d’anses en col de cygne, 
qu’on voit 4 l’arriére sur une colonnette, est aussi un produit caractérisé de la “toreutique alexandrine.”’ 
Les édifices de fond des reliefs de la Réception ont beaucoup de fenétres, et cela pouvait paraftre in- 
solite. Mais les récentes fouilles de MM. P. Perdrizet et Gabra (de Université du Caire), dans la 
Nécropole d’Hermopolis, n’ont-elles pas fait découvrir des temples-tombeaux ptolémaiques—voisins 
de celui de Petosiris et datés des Ie —Ie* siécles avant J. C_.—fort abondamment pourvus de fenétres a 
treillis? Cf. C. R. Acad. Insc., 15 sept. 1933. 

1 Contre l’opinion devenue 4 son tour traditionnelle, trop défavorable 4 l'art alexandrin, un intéres- 
sant opuscule peu connu, de M. G. Méautis, Bronzes antiques du Canton de Neuchatel, 1928, ** Les bas- 
reliefs pittoresques et l'art alexandrin,” p. 1-28, avait apporté d’utiles et ingénieuses observations, sur 
lesquelles je reviendrai prochainement moi-méme par ailleurs (cf. G. Lippold, Phil. Woch., 5 janvier 
1929, p. 16 sqq.). M. Méautis a protesté aussi (p. 12) contre le nom donné aux “ Visites chez Ikarios.” 

? Ch. Picard, Mél. Glotz, 1932, II, p. 707-721: Dionysos Mitréphoros. 

3 Sur le déchaussement rituel de Dionysos, et sa signification, cf. Merlin-Poinssot, Cratéres, p. 99-100. 

« Musée de Délos; trouvée en 1908 dans la Kréné Minoé; il y avait une plaque symétrique, aujourd’- 
hui perdue; l'une et l'autre étaient encastrées sur deux stéles de marbre, du prodomos du Philadelpheion, 
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est venue, si bien 4 point, fournir a notre étude le document que Th. Schreiber avait 
postulé, sans pouvoir l’alléguer jamais: un “ pinar”’ de bronze, qui fat, pour la tech- 
nique, le prototype immédiat des reliefs “*pittoresques alexandrins,”’ traités selon 
art minutieux et incisif des graveurs au burin, des toreuticiens hellénistiques! 
Certes, la plaque de bronze de Délos (fig. 7) a bien des moyens de nous évoquer 
Alexandrie! Ne savons-nous pas qu’elle décorait, en face d’une autre, une stéle du 


Fic. 7.—PLaQue DE Bronze Du PHILADELPHEION DE DELOos 


Philadel pheion de Vile, sur les premiéres terrasses occidentales du Cynthe: temple A 
devenu aprés 166 seulement celui d’Agathé Tyché? A Vorigine, et aux entours de 
250 déja, le sanctuaire avait été fondation lagide, du second des Ptolémées, dans une 
région de lieux-saints égyptiens peu 4 peu multipliés, et non loin, vers le Nord, de 
l’Antre en fausse rocaille, qu'il faudra bien aussi, désormais, considérer comme 


décrites par plusieurs inventaires; la stéle au relief conservé porte l’inscription .G. XI, 1026, postérieure 
au relief, gravée sur l’emplacement qu’avait occupé d’abord un cartouche de bronze inscrit, contem- 
porain du relief. Relief: C. R. Acad. Insc., 1909, p. 416; F. Courby, Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, p. 19- 
35, pl. VI; J. Sieveking, Ant. Denk. Brunn-Bruckmann, 1910, pl. 621 (périmé); surtout, R. Vallois, 
B.C.H. XLV, 1921, p. 242-269; C. R. Acad. Insc. 1929, p. 32 sqq. 
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hellénistique, et archaisant.1. Reportée 4 sa vraie place, au milieu du III s., la 
plaque de bronze délienne, traitée au burin si finement, apparait désormais comme le 
plus ancien bas-relief pittoresque connu, téte de série: un peu ainsi que le panneau 
704 du Louvre par rapport aux Réceptions. N’est-elle pas “‘pittoresque”’ essentiel- 
lement, avec son autel local aux fondations de gneiss déchaussées, son xoanon gréle sur 
une colonnette dressée au vent des Cyclades, ses petits faunes servants de sacrifices? 
Regardons-les, vétus de nébrides et de pagnes . . . égyptiens. L’un apporte avec 
zele l’oenochoé et le van mystique, qu’on reverra tant de fois sur les reliefs “pit- 


« 


toresques.’’? L’autre attise de son souffle animal, a pleines joues, le feu sacré, 
vacillant, de l’autel.* Que sa silhouette s’incurve encore un peu, et nous devinerons 
déja le jeune Faune 4 queue chevaline déchaussant ailleurs Dionysos . . . Petits 
génies de la nature agreste, les servants du sacrifice délien ont bien l’alacrité mali- 
cieuse et “bon enfant” du peuple du Delta. C’est qu’un ciseau de toreuticien 
d’Alexandrie, a, dans la Délos éclectique de temps des Ptolémées, travaillé déja 
pour l’ornement du temple d’Arsinoé II, ot la reine d’Egypte elle-méme officiait 
en Artémis dadouque,‘ (Fig. 7). 

M. R. Vallois a démontré que la plaque symétrique du Philadelpheion délien, 
encastrée sur l’autre stéle, et perdue, devait représenter une scéne dionysiaque, avec 


le dieu méme. Ne pourrions-nous, erempli causa, la reconstituer au besoin, en 


extrayant des Réceptions, nombre pour nombre, les éléments nécessaires? Rap- 


prochons la colonnette de gauche, au xoanon, du groupe formé par le Bacchus barbu 
et ses deux suivants.° Un zoanon, trois personnages associés dans l’apprét d’un 
sacrifice. . . . Oui chercher plus exacte correspondance? 

Ainsi, nous obtenons, avec une localisation, une date, terminus ante quem. Les 
Réceptions pittoresques, selon leur formule évoluée, marquée par l’amplification du 


1 Sur les nouveaux aspects de ces questions, cf. l'étude de A. Plassart, Les Sanctuaires et les cultes du 
Mont Cynthe, Explor. archéol. Délos, X1, 1928, p. 222 sqq.: pour l’Antre, p. 228 sqq. 

? Il paraftrait vain de vouloir dresser la longue liste de ces représentations. Pour le van porté sur la 
téte, comme a Délos, je signale seulement. A cause de la persistance dont ils nous avertissent le vase de 
Perennius, et le panneau du Louvre no. 50: Th. Schreiber, Hellenist. Reliefbilder, LXX; F. Cumont, 
A.J.A. XXXVII, 1933, pl. XXXII; la technique grossiére n‘est pas antérieure 4 la Renaissance an- 
tonine. Sur les liknophores bachiques, cf. F. Cumont, /. /., p. 250 sqq., qui, sans avoir rappelé le relief 
délo-alexandrin dont il aurait pu faire état, note la présence des porteurs de Xixva dans la célébre Pro- 
cession bachique de Ptolémée Philadelphe: cf. p. 251 et n. 10. , Ibid., fig. 1-2, p. 240, et p. 251, pour la 
coupe de Perennius (technique d’Arezzo, imitant une piéce d’orfévrerie alexandrine), avec Purification 
de Dionysos enfant, figure de liknophore, et petit Siléne chevalin sacrifiant un pore. 

’ L’idée du Faune attisant le feu se retrouve curieusement sur un ivoire du Vatican; Kanzler, Avori 
d. Bibl. Vatic., pl. VII, 12. M. Ed. Schmidt, Festschrift P. Arndt, 1925, p. 96 sqq.—qui a rapproché 
livoire de Rome d'une gemme de Salona. et d'un petit groupe en marbre de Naples (Ruesch, Guida, 
no. 298) —n’a pas remarqué, a tort, l’analogie: elle parait decisive. Les “*Schweinekochen” sont issus 
d'un sacrifice dionysiaque, dans la tradition de celui de Délos; ce que prouve clairement aussi la 
coupe de Perennius. 

*R. Vallois, C. R. Acad. Insc., 1929, p. 32 sqq., qui rapproche justement les effigies monétaires d’Ar- 
sinoé, et les oenochoés de faience ‘a portraits de reines”’ (F. Courby, Les Vases a reliefs); M. R. Vallois 
a bien expliqué l’action rituelle, la méme qu’accomplit une porteuse de double torche, sur un des stucs de 
la Farnésine (F. Cumont, A.J.A.., l. l., p. 240, et pl. XXX). I] ne peut s’agir que de ranimer la flamme; 
id., sur la plaque Campana du Musée des Thermes, ibid., pl. XX XI, de style alexandrin, ot l'officiante 
n’a au vrai, qu'une torche. 

5 Je ne crois pas juste de prétendre que le groupe du déchaussement de Dionysos avait été concu origi- 
nairement pour un rendu en ronde-bosse: contra, Merlin-Poinssot, Cratéres, p. 100. 
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décor théAtral, la présence plus nombreuse des suivants de Dionysos, se classent 
dans la directe dépendance de l'art alexandrin, entre le temps de Ptolémée II et 
celui de Ptolémée IV, entre le pinar de bronze délien et le relief de marbre de 
Bovillae, signé par Archélaos de Priéne. La transformation derniére de leur proto- 
type devra étre rapportée, sommairement, a la période de 250-200 av. J.C. On peut 
en effet, je crois, achever la démonstration, assurer pleinement ici ’hypothése. Et 
c’est par l’étude du reste du thiase, de ces quatre ou cing figures dionysiaques —la 
plupart couronnées, si expressives de la joie de vivre— qui manquaient encore au 
relief 704 du Louvre, et dont l’introduction, postérieure, répond aux préférences de 
l'art nouveau,” entre 250 et 200. Ou les pourrons-nous voir ailleurs, ces gais 
compagnons du dieu du théatre, musiciens et danseurs sur les pointes? Ils seront 
sculptés, dans un ordre déja paratactique, done “postérieur,”’ aux flancs du célébre 
Cratére de Pise, dont nous avons aujourd’hui une formule bien antérieure, mais 
similaire, grace aux découvertes de Mahdia.' L’exemplaire du Musée du Bardo, 
naufragé avec toute une cargaison d'art, est A dater au plus tard de la fin du IT siécle, 
antérieurement, en tout cas, au siége d’Athénes par Sylla (86 av. J. C.).2 

Quatre ou cing figures: le relief de Londres, qui a aussi effacé, on I’a vu, vers la 
gauche, la figure de femme couchée prés de l’héte de Dionysos, a réduit d’une unité, 
vers la droite, non sans quelque maladresse, les suivants du dieu. Suppression 
misogyne, que compenserait, au vrai, la figure ajoutée sur un plan supérieur et plus 
lointain, celle du poseur de guirlandes. A ce détail prés, c’est partout le méme 
Cortége, et qui sera celui du Cratére pisan.* Partout, d’abord, Pélégant Siléne 
thyrsophore, qui, juvénile, danse en téte du thiase, tenant l’étendard du dieu, en- 
rubanné. Sa main gauche levée, renversée, répond-elle 4 la salutation d’accueil? 
Faut-il plutét, je le croirais, voir ce personnage bachique — retournant et renversant 
la téte 4 la maniére des Callipyges, des Hermaphrodites “‘se respicientes””— comme 
un chef de choeur, un LedAnvoxocuos,s dans le moment ou il arréte le tapage 
musical importun du gros Siléne aux doubles flites? Celui-ci, qui vient en- 
suite seul, rehaussé sur le sol inégal, botté, retroussé, juste assez vétu pour étre 
indécent, est le Siléne hellénistique, velu aux cuisses et obése, un peu “‘socratique.” 
On le reverra un jour en lyricine sur les fresques de la Villa Item, 4 Pompei, ou tenant 
le thyrse, 4 la Farnesine, prés des autels (A.J/.A., 1933, pl. XXX). C’est a Alex- 
andrie qu’il s’est fait musicien, comme en d’autres cas, il a pris, 14 méme, des ailes 
inattendues. Juste aprés lui, une figure juvénile, déja trés mutilée sur l’exemplaire 
d’Ephése; elle a, 4 Naples, le bras droit cassé, et l’on voit a cette place, le tenon an- 
tique. Sur le panneau du Louvre, oii elle est plus distincte (Pl. XV), on constate bien 


' MM. Merlin et Poinssot, Cratéres, p. 59, considérent l’exemplaire de Pise, justement, semble-t-il, 
comme une copie faite en Italie 4 basse époque d'un exemplaire mal conservé. Pour les prototypes et 
leur rattachement aux ateliers d’ Athénes (mais imitateurs d’Alexandrie, je crois), vers la fin du II s. 
av. J. C., ef. tbid., p. 60 sqq.; G. Rizzo, La Base di Augusto, Naples, 1933, p. 75, n. 62. 

*M. J. Carcopino, Mél. Jorga, 1933, p. 167 sqq., s'est rallié —en ajoutant A cette vue des preuves 
ingénieuses et nouvelles—a I"hypothése de S. Reinach, d’aprés qui le navire englouti devant Mahdia 
apportait en Italie le butin raflé par Sylla dans Athénes et au Pirée (86 av. J. C.); cf. Cratéres, p. 18. 

* Pour les personnages de ce cratére, cf. l'étude détaillée de Merlin-Poinssot, Cratéres, p. 78 sqq. 

‘Sur ce dignitaire du thiase, maintenant connu par l’importante inscription de Torre-Nova, cf. F. 
Cumont, A.J.A., 1933, l. p. 244-246. 
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qu'il s’agit d’un Faune porteur de flambeau, ce qui explique la main gauche levée 
encore sur le Cratére pisan. Une outre, d’autre part, déja dégonflée, pése, assez peu, 
a l’épaule gauche du personnage; sur le relief de Londres (fig. 2), elle a été méconnue 
et remplacée par une dépouille animale, ot l’on reconnait la téte de renard des 
Bacoapa. Vient enfin le curieux groupe d’une jeune femme aux cheveux deé- 
noués, rappelant un peu le type de la Polhymnie—e’est celle qu’a négligée le relief 
de Londres!—et d’un homme qui la souléve et la retient. Le porteur est tantét 
barbu, tantét imberbe, juvénile ou 4gé; et pour l’intégrer dans le rythme du Cortége, 
il a fallu de malencontreux efforts, diment signalés.!' Soutenue 4 la taille, proche 
de défaillir, qu’est au juste la compagne de ce thiasote secourable? On a parlé 
d’une “Bacchante ivre,” et les auteurs de la belle publication des Cratéres de 
Mahdia ont encore défendu cette exégése. C’est faute d’avoir bien expliqué? ce 
que la figurante tient dans la main, si reconnaissable encore sur le cratére de Mahdia, 
sur la Réception du Louvre: le trop gros peloton d’Ariadne, enroulé en spirale, 
prolongé par son fil en haut, et que la couleur détaillait (Cratéres, pl. XXXIID). I 
s’agit donc de la compagne de Dionysos, et non d’une queleonque Ménade. De- 
venue maitresse du dieu, chancelait elle déj4 comme lui sous les philtres de Méthé? 
Défaillait-elle plus noblement au souvenir de son récent abandon? II n’importe 
pas trop, si nous comprenons, du moins, qu’d l’origine, toute cette figuration ba- 
chique est issue d’un cortége d’Alexandrie, peut-étre pictural, analogue en tout cas a 
la Procession des fétes dionysiaques de Ptolémée II, telle que nous I’a décrite litté 
rairement Callixéne de Rhodes. A la suite de son dieu de taille surhumaine, le 
Komos entre gaiment, musique en téte, chez le poéte dramatique. II apporte la 
joie, ’immortalité peut-étre. Athénes reprendra cette suite baroque du thiase, 
en la dissociant, pour le décor déja paratactique de ses élégants cratéres de marbre, 
proie des amateurs romains. Mais, de plus en plus, le sens symbolique originel 
s’affaiblira, dans l’incompréhension des copistes, au flane des vases multipliés, 
exportés de gré ou de force. Sur le cratére de Pise, indice significatif, le petit Faune 
servant qui, pour la Réception, déchaussait utilement Dionysos, se méle encore au 
cortége, glissé derriére le gros Siléne. Mais c’est sans nulle raison qu’il remplit 1a 
son office! Afin de conserver ce vain détail, il a fallu préter au dieu une attitude 


qui, elle-méme, ne s’explique plus. 
* * * 


Résumons en quelques mots. Les romantiques francais ont un jour créé, voulant 
symboliser l’inspiration divine, soudaine et comme “‘étrangére”’’, qui peut envahir 
les poétes, des Entrevues avec les Muses, dont les quatre Nuits d’Alfred de Musset 
sont l’expression peut-étre la plus lyrique. Au temps du paganisme antique, les 
Muses s’effagaient derriére leurs musagétes, Apollon, ou, de plus en plus, Dionysos. 
Et c’est le dieu de l’orgie lui-méme, mitré en téte, qui passait pour dispenser 4 tous 
lenivrement dramatique: a ses technitai du théatre, d’abord, parmi lesquels comp- 


1 Merlin-Poinssot, Cratéres, p. 102-103. Le prototype des deux figures pouvait étre un groupe en 
ronde-bosse (cf. le Ménélas portant le corps de Patrocle). 

2 P. 42, p. 103. Les exemplaires de Naples et du Louvre, pour les scénes de la Réception, ont arbi- 
trairement grossi cet accessoire légendaire, et l’ont rendu un peu méconnaissable sous la forme absurde 


d’un sachet. 
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taient les poétes qui travaillaient pour eux; aux Héros de ses thiases. Les pseudo- 
“Visites chez Ikarios,”’ dont il serait temps de ne plus parler sous ce titre, ont eu un 
sens religieux, dont nous avertit précisément un beau passage de |’J6n de Platon.! 
I] faut, explique Socrate en ce texte, aux poétes, pour composer leurs vers, le 
délire d’en haut qui tient les esprits sous l’emprise des tambourins des Corybantes; 
ceux-ci n’ont pas leur raison quand ils dansent. Et plus loin le transport poétique 
est dit ‘*bachique”’; il est comparé a la “‘ possession”’ des Ménades, “qui puisent aux 
fleuves du miel et du lait,” lorsqu’elles sont en leur état orgiaque. Or la belle théo- 
rie platonicienne est exprimée trés au juste dans la suite des scénes plastiques ici 
étudiées: elles visaient 4 Commémorer la bienveillance de |’Esprit qui souffle au thé- 
dtre, l’Epiphanie inspiratrice et joyeuse de Dionysos. On voit que la présentation 
du théme a évolué, mais qu'elle peut étre analysée et suivie, 4 partir des éléments 
classiques, peu 4 peu amalgamés 4 un décor de goat “pittoresque.” C’est a Alex- 
ie andrie, entre 250 et 200, que s’est faite la transformation capitale, désormais datée et 
localisée, si m’en croit. 


Cu. Picarp 
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LA FONTAINE DE SICYONE 
Puate XVI 


Les fouilles exécutées par la Société Archéologique d’Athénes sous ma direction a 
Sicyone en 1932, ont dégagé un grand édifice au S. E. du théatre. Sa forme est 
celle d’un pi grec (fl); il était bordé 4 l’intérieur par des colonnades, dont il ne 
reste aujourd’hui que le stylobate, le long duquel court un large canniveau.' Ce 
grand édifice, dont la destination est jusqu’ici incertaine, était placé sur une large 
plate-forme dont les terres étaient soutenues, au Nord et a l'Est, par un fort mur 
de souténement construit en grosses 
pierres de tuf local, disposées suivant 
l'appareil isodome bombé (fig. 1). Le 
mur Est avait autrefois une hauteur de 
3m. I] n’en reste aujourd’hui que deux 
ou trois assises, reposant sur une haute 
euthyntéria 4 surface lisse (fig. 1). La 
longueur totale du mur mesure environ 
60 m.; mais cette longueur n’est pas con- 
tinue; elle est interrompue deux fois: 1° 
dans sa partie Sud par un escalier en 
pierre de forme coudée, au moyen duquel 
on montait sur la plate-forme du grand 
édifice et: 2° dans sa partie Nord, pour 
faire place 4 une fontaine en pierre. Ces 
deux constructions, escaliers et fontaine, 
suffisent pour indiquer que le mur de 
souténement décrit, se trouvait sur l’ali- 
gnement d’une rue ou d’une grande place 
publique, probablement d’une agora, 
d’autant plus qu’a l’angle N. E. du mur 
de souténement la fouille a dégagé un 
propylon et derriére lui une colonnade 
qui se dirige perpendiculairement au mur Rowsce. Cork ner 
de souténement. II est done trés prob- 
able que l’on se trouve sur les traces de |’ Agora de Sicyone, supposition qui est cor- 
roborée par la trouvaille de trois statues en marbre, d’époque romaine, dans |’étroite 
tranchée que j’ai ouverte pour dégager le mur bombé. 

En omettant la publication de l’ensemble de l’enceinte dégagée, je me bornerai a 
publier ici l’intéressante petite fontaine, dont j’ai parlé toute a lheure. 

*édifice (fig. 2), ménagé dans une retraite du mur de souténement Est, est, pour 

ainsi dire, enfoui dans le remblai de la terrasse supérieure. I] présente un plan rec- 
tangulaire (Pl. XVI) mesurant 4.82 3.15 et divisé, suivant sa longueur, en deux 


1Cf. Ipaxrixa "Apyaon. ‘Erap., 1932, pp. 63-76. 
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parties presque égales: 1° un portique ouvert donnant sur la rue et 2° un bassin ob- 
long situé au fond. Descolonnes du portique on n’a trouvé jusqu’ici que le tambour 
inférieur de celle du nord, in situ (fig. 2). Il est en poros; il a un diamétre de 0.40 m. 
et montre, au lieu de cannelures, une surface polygonale 4 20 pans (fig. 3), disposition 
trés en usage dans les édifices fréquentés, faite pour éviter la rupture des arétes vives 
des cannelures, qui ornaient, 4 cause de cela, seulement la partie haute du fait. Le 
premier tambour était attaché au stylobate au moyen de deux goujons en fer, dont 
ou peut voir trés nettement sur la figure 2 ceux de la colonne manquante, restés in 
situ. Les antes, trés étroites, étaient construites sur les mémes pierres du mur de 
souténement qui constituaient les angles (fig. 2), ce qui prouve que la fontaine n’a 


Fic. 2.—Erat Présent ve La Fontaine DE SICYONE 


pas été construite aprés coup, mais qu’elle est contemporaine au mur de souténe- 
ment. La hauteur des colonnes du portique a été déduite au moyen de l’ordre inté- 
rieur. Quant a son entablement, deux piéces d’architraves, trouvées pendant la 
fouille 4 l’'intérieur de la fontaine, présentent la largeur convenable de 0.35 et une 
hauteur de 0.255. Elles portent en haut d’une part un listel saillant (fig. 3) et de 
l'autre une moulure. La frise et la corniche avec les antéfixes que l’on voit sur la 
restauration de la facade que j’ai préparée (Pl. XVI) sont imaginaires. 

La partie postérieure de la fontaine était occupée par un bassin ouvert dont le fond 
était de 0.14 m. plus haut que le sol du portique (fig.4 ); un parapet, haut de 0.81, 
précédé d’une large marche formait la paroi extérieure du bassin. Ce parapet porte 
en haut des moulures sur la face extérieure (fig. 3), tandis que son aréte intérieure 
est arrondie pour éviter la rupture des cruches que |’on jettait dans le bassin pour 
puiser de l'eau. Le parapet n’est pas continu; il est interrompu par deux piliers 
d’une coupe moitié rectangulaire et moitié demi-circulaire (fig. 4). De ces piliers 
on a trouvé encore sur place les parties basses (fig. 2). On en a aussi trouvé le 
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chapiteau dont les moulures et les dimensions sont indiquées sur la figure 3. Les 
axes des piliers intérieurs correspondent exactement a ceux des colonnes du portique. 
Aux piliers médians correspondaient des antes sur les murs N. et S.; elles étaient 
construites de deux piéces superposées dont |’inférieure est encore sur place tandis- 
que la supérieure a été retrouvée renversée prés de l’inférieure. La hauteur totale 
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Fic. 3.—DeEraits ARCHITECTURAUX DE LA FonTAINE 


de ces deux piéces comporte 2.65 m. celle du chapiteau 0.13; donc l’hauteur totale 
des piliers remonte 4 2.78. Si nous acceptons, comme il est naturel, que le chapi- 
teau des colonnes et celui du portique, se trouvaient 4 la méme hauteur, nous obte- 
nons pour celles-ci une hauteur totale de 2.92. Le diamétre inférieur des colonnes 
du portique étant de 0.40, la proportion de la hauteur de la colonne par rapport au 
diamétre devient 1: 7.30. 

L’eau était amenée a la fontaine au moyen d’une conduite ménagée dans le 
remblai de la terrasse. Elle se déversait dans le réservoir par trois bouches situées a 
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une hauteur de 1.11 au dessus du fond du bassin. Ces bouches étaient probable- 
ment masquées de mufles de lions en bronze—comme dans la fontaine de |’Agora 
de Corinthe. On voit sur la figure 2 trés nettement les trous d’attache des mufles. 

La fontaine était couverte d’un plafond probablement plat (fig. 4) formé de 
poutres en bois reposant d’une part sur le mur de fond et de l’autre sur les archi- 
traves des piliers intérieurs et des colonnes du portique. Tous les murs de I|’édifice 
ainsi que le parapet étaient recouverts d’un enduit de chaux hydraulique trés dur 
et trés épais. 

La fontaine de Sicyone ne présente pas dans sa disposition générale un type 
particulier; elle appartient 4 la catégorie des fontaines Péloponnésiennes dans 
lesquelles l'eau débouche 4 un niveau supérieur au sol de la rue ou de l’entrée de 
l’édifice et est accumulée dans un bassin qui tantét est précédé d’un portique (Phi- 
galie') et tantét est astyle (Mont Lycée,? Lycosoura,* Lousoi,‘Stymphalos*). Toutes 
les deux catégories étaient en usage déja depuis les temps archaiques, comme on peut 
s’en persuader par la liste des types de fontaines que j’ai dressé il y a 17 ans.® 
Les fontaines dégagées par les fouilles nous ont fait connaitre que ces mémes types 
ont continué a étre en usage aux temps hellénistiques. I] est vrai que jusqu’ici 
toutes les fontaines dégagées, excepté celle de Phigalie, étaient astyles. La fon- 
taine de Sicyone vient augmenter le nombre des fontaines hellénistiques 4 portique. 
Elle en présente méme une variante parcequ’elle différe de celle de Phigalie par le 
fait que son portique n’est pas ouvert sur les cétés comme & Phigalie (type prostyle), 
mais elle a deux colonnes in antis. Et sous ce rapport elle est unique pour le mo- 
ment dans le Péloponnése. 

Quant au temps de sa construction, le systeme bombé du mur de souténement avec 
lequel, ainsi qu’il a été dit, la fontaine est contemporaine, nous reporte aux temps 
hellénistiques. En effet cet appareil ne se retrouve, sous la forme soignée que nous 
le retrouvons 4 Sicyone, que dans les édifices hellénistiques des villes d’Ionie 
(Priéne,’ Ephése,* Magnésie du Méandre®) et au Péloponnése 4 Messéne.'® D’autre 
part les proportions des colonnes du portique (1: 7.30) indiquent que la fontaine 
de Sicyone ne peut pas étre antérieure au 3™ siécle av. J. Chr. 

Anastasios C. ORLANDOS 
ATHENES 

1 Orlandos, ’Apxaod. AeAr., 1927-28, pp. 1-7. Kourouniotes, Ipaxr. ’Apx. "Erap., 1909, p. 198. 

3 Orlandos, ’Apx. ’E¢., 1911, p. 200. * Reichel, Wilhelm, Osterr. Jahresh., 1901, p. 16. 

5 Orlandos, Ipaxr. "Apx. Er., 1925, p. 52. 

5 "Apx. ’E¢., 1916, p. 100. La fontaine de Sicyone correspond au type Z de la liste. 

7 Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 225, fig. 217. 8 Forschungen in Ephesos, I, 144. (Niemann). 

® Humann-Kohte-Watzinger, Magnesia am Meander, p. 24, fig. 8. 

10 Expédition Scientifique de Morée, I, pl. 37. 
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REMARKS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN ROME 


In a useful and interesting article in Antiquity (June, 1933), Mr. R. C. Carrington 
very rightly emphasizes the main stages in the development of the Italic house. He 
gives us a survey, which starts with the wattle huts, well known from remains, and 
Villanovan ash-urns from Latium. He deals with the old Tuscan atrium-house (as 
we may Call it after its most characteristic element, the central hall (= the atrium)), 
and especially with the “House of the Surgeon” at Pompeii. As Carringten re- 
marks, and as Arif Miifid shows in his excellent recent book,' the central hall (= the 
Roman atrium) in this kind of house extends axially through the whole building. 
In the last centuries B.c., the Italians (as is well known from Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum) usually heightened the atrium-houses and divided the rooms which sur- 
round the atrium into two stories. The atrium then forms a kind of light-well—as 
does also the central room in Oriental houses with somewhat the same general idea.? 
In this type of house, the possibility of adding stories is very limited. Arif Miifid’s 
careful investigations * show clearly enough that the atrium-houses did not develop 
into real, high house-blocks with many stories. 

This third stage, very well characterized by Mr. Carrington,‘ is marked by the 
introduction of better and more luxurious material, by the construction of second 
and third stories above certain parts of the house, and by the addition of Greek 
porticoes (peristyles) behind the old house. But Arif Miifid makes it admirably 
clear that these upper stories could not exceed a maximum height of some forty feet 
and that they generally did not cover all the house. They were not continuous and 
homogeneous upper stories in the sense of those in the town-houses of Imperial 
times. 

These latter standardized tenement houses, the insulae of Imperial Rome, viz. the 
solid brickwork houses known from Ostia, from the sites of certain churches in 
Rome, and above all from the fragments of the marble town-plan of Rome, the 
Forma Urbis (about a.p. 200), form the fourth main stage ° of Italic house-building. 
To me they seem to show the clearest break in the tradition. Typical for these 
Imperial tenements are—in addition to their solid brick technique—(1) the row of 
shops on the ground floor, equally well illustrated by the streets of Ostia and the 
Forma Urbis; (2) the separate staircases to the upper stories; (3) the balconies or 
porticoes along the facades. These houses no longer show any atria. In spite of 
this fundamental change, our ideas about ancient towns are no doubt still too much 
obsessed by the deep impression made by the atrium-houses of Pompeii and Her- 

! Stockwerkbau der Griechen und Rémer, Leipzig, 1932, pp. 28 ff. and 46. 

2 Cf. Arif Miifid, /.c., p. 45 ff. For the so-called Liwan house, in addition to the literature quoted by 
him, ef. Gjerstad, Corolla Archaeologica Principi Hereditario Regni Sveciae Gustavo Adolpho dedicata, 
Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sveciae, IT, 1932, p. 159 ff. and Valentin Miiller, A.J.4. XXXVI, 1932, 
No. 4, p. 411, 416. 3 L.c., pp. 27 ff. 4 L.c., p. 139. 

5 As to my opinion about the period when this architecture was created and for citations of literature 


ef. “The Neronian Nova Urbs” in the Corolla Archaeologica, 1932, p. 84 ff. The fundamental 
treatment is by Calza, Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1915, p. 541 ff.; ef. also his guide to Ostia. 
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culaneum. In how far these houses can be accepted as an adequate illustration of 
Rome before 79 A.p. shall be discussed later on. At this point, however, I em- 
phasize the consideration that we must abandon altogether the streets of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum when we think of Rome as it existed after Nero (as well as of 
further architectural development right down to our own towns). Instead we have 
to remember Ostia or the wonderful Via Biberatica, and the house at the Aracoeli, 
which is known to us thanks to the new excavations in Rome. These show us what 
the Roman streets were like, show their standardized, solid but rather monotonous, 
matter-of-fact style, in strong contrast to the parks and marble piazze, and also to 
the more lively older type of town, known to us from Pompeii. The difference is 
enormous from an architectural and also from a social point of view. The innu- 
merable shops or shop-tenements along the streets of Imperial Rome give us an idea 
of the restricted but rather stable life, conforming to the same standard, which the 
social peace and increasing wealth in Imperial Rome,' created for the industrious 
thousands of “‘small people’”” who stood between the wealthier bourgeois and the 
lowest classes of the community. 

To Mr. Carrington and many of my colleagues, these main stages—hut, atrium, 
insula—*‘are the links of a broken chain which stretches from prehistoric times to 
the present day.” It seems to them “possible to trace a logical development through 
the domestic architecture,” which we know before 79 Aa.p. in Pompeii, after about 
100 a.p. from Ostia and every corner of Rome where excavations have been made, 
and right down to our own days. I entirely agree that traditions from the Im- 
perial city are obvious in the Italian towns of the nineteenth or even twentieth 
century. I also agree that what Mr. Carrington calls “the links of the chain” have 
influenced each other. There are many compromises—to use a good definition by 
Professor Lehmann-Hartleben.?. There is thus a kind of practical continuity. In 
so far I agree, but I have the greatest doubts if we have the right to speak of an 
intrinsic, ‘logical development.” It is quite true that there has been a tendency to 
see importations in every work of art and architecture in Italy and to neglect both 
the local innovations and, not less important, the strong and virile transformation of 
the whole classical heritage, archaic as well as Hellenistic, on Italian soil. Here of 
course I should like to quote Mrs. Strong,’ some pages by Cultrera, Kaschnitz ‘ 
and also other articles cited by them with regard to this subject. We have indeed 
been too much impressed by Horace’s witty 


Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit—. 


But such a thing as for instance a self-contained, coherent development of domestic 
architecture would be strange anywhere, and especially in Italy, which developed 
its culture on the outskirts of an old world with ancient and modern great towns and 
age-long urbanistic traditions. Moreover, within Republican Italy itself more than 
one architectural line of development is to be traced. 
The Italic huts, as we know them from remains, from the above-mentioned hut- 
1 Now splendidly characterized by L. C. West in the Classical Journal, XXVIII, 1932, pp. 96 ff. 


? Lehmann-Hartleben in his fundamental article “‘Stidtebau,” Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, 
Ser. II, Vol. III, Col. 2071. * In the Cambridge Ancient History, TX. —* Studi Etruschi, I and VII. 
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urns,' and through their latest offspring in modern life such as the shepherds’ huts on 
the Campagna’ or the bee-hive dwellings of Apulia, are, and probably always were, 
round, square,* square with an apse, oval, or horseshoe-shaped; they had no central 
hole above to let out the smoke, which might be claimed as the origin of the roof- 
window (compluvium) of the atrium.‘ There was a small opening for the smoke 
above the door, as can still be seen, for instance, on the primitive huts in the district 
north of Naples (around Melito), or else no such arrangements at all.’ This old 
house-type very likely was developed and given a somewhat monumental character 
toward the Benacci II period and also in the so-called early Etruscan or Orientalizing 
times (the eighth and seventh centuries). The hut-urns and other features seem to 
indicate this. Early Etruscan or Latial kings may still have had halls of this old 
type. Perhaps they were called atria.’ After that, the only direct offspring (in the 
full sense of that word) of the oldest known Italic dwellings are the primitive huts, 
the low utilitarian form of the type with its perennial practical advantages in 
bucolic and agricultural life. 

Mr. Carrington puts forward the theory 7 that the atrium was in origin an open 
yard, a small square area enclosed by “‘covered huts which were placed side by side 
for protection” like, for instance, the famous urn from Melos with seven huts 
grouped about a court with common entrance. Patroni, in his excellent papers, 
which to my mind contain the soundest and most clearly reasoned remarks ever 
made about this tvpe of house * maintains, with Festus, that the tablinum is the 
main house (aedes, “la capanna villanoviana”’) and that the atrium originally was 
the court in front of it. In his opinion, this was the primitive Italic unit, and was re- 
modelled by Etruscan architects, under the influence of imported, Oriental, “* Post- 
Mycenaean” ideas, into the atrium-house (megaron+aule=tablinum+atrium). 
The atrium-house was thus a country house. The Etruscans, the Romans, and 
the Campanians remodelled it for town life, keeping the hortus (=later the Hel- 
lenistic peristyle garden) behind. 

' Bryan, “Italic Hut Urns,”’ Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, IV, 1925; 
Sundwall, Die italischen Hiittenurnen, Abo, 1925; “Gli ossuari Villanoviani di Vetulonia,”’ Studi 


Etruschi, V, 1931, p. 41 ff. 

2 Cf. among modern studies S. Erixon in Arkeologiska Studier tillégnade Kronprins Gustaf Adolf, 
1932, p. 255 and especially Mario de Mandato. * La primitivita nell’ abitare umano,” Piccola bib- 
lioteca di scienze moderne N. 409, Torino 1933—XI. 

*Cf. the urn from Selciatello (Tarquinia): MacIver, Villanovans and Early Etruscans, p. 44. 

‘With Not. d. Se., 1930, pp. 381 ff. and Carrington, /.c., p. 136, I emphasize that impluvium and 
compluvium are not certainly original characteristics of the atrium-house. The ‘House of the Sur- 
geon”’ seems to have had no compluvium in its oldest days. The system of the impluvium is also not 
typical of the corresponding Oriental houses (cf. p. 158, n. 2, and especially Gjerstad, l.c., p. 145), and 
should perhaps be left out of consideration entirely in the discussion of the origin of the atrium-house. 

5 Cf. Patroni, Athenaeum, VII, 1929, p. 527. Primitive Swedish houses may be mentioned as a 
parallel, J. Nihlén och G. Boéthius, Gottléndska gardar och byar under dildre jaérnaldern. Stockholm, 
1933, p. 123. 

° In that case the old etymology of atrium from ater would be perfectly sound from a technical point 
of view. The name for a hall, atrium, would in that case have been inherited by the later hall, the 
Tuscan atrium, though it was never blackened by smoke as the old huts and halls of the Villanovan 
type. ? L.c., p. 152. 

8 I quote Athenaeum, VII, 1929, pp. 525 ff., and refer also to Studi Etruschi, VII, 1933—X1I, pp. 55 ff., 
and Rend. Istituto Lombardo, LXII, 1930, fase. 2-5. 
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It is only the appearance of the type of the atrium-house in Italy with which this 
paper is concerned. For this reason I do not discuss here the ideas of Patroni, 
Oelmann,! Fiechter * and others about the origin of the type. But as especially 
Patroni’s important papers deal directly with the history of the atrium-house in 
Italy, I should state that Patroni’s general theory about the atrium as, originally, a 
court in front of the main farm house (=tablinum) has always seemed to me most 
able and convincing. But to my mind he appears to overlook the importance, for 
this type, of the three rooms (tablinum and side rooms in domestic architecture) 
which occur in the atrium-houses, and to overrate the importance of the primitive 
Italic huts. This theoretical line of development from a primitive unit of court 
and hut to the atrium-house, which is inherently probable, cannot be attested 
by any Italic evidence, for Italy can show no convincing transitional stages. The 
atrium-house as we know it has no features which would clearly prove that the 
primitive Italic huts were the precise origin of its tablinum. The atrium-house 
appears as a quite definite type with the great central hall, which gives light to the 
surrounding chambers, and always has three doors (to the tablinum and its side 
rooms respectively) at its upper end. This most important feature, the tripartite 
upper end of the hall, to my mind has no real antecedent at all in the primitive 
Italic huts, but it occurs, as has often been remarked,’ in the Tuscan temple and also 
in an extremely interesting group of Etruscan chamber-tombs from the seventh or 
sixth century and onwards, Tombe dei Vasi Greci, dei Capitelli, delle Sedie and 
degli Seudi in Cervetri and Tomba Rosi in 8. Giuliano.*| According to my opinion 
there can be no doubt that there was a connection between the atrium Tuscanicum, 
the Tuscan temple, and these tombs. In fullest agreement with Patroni’s recent 
excellent statements,° I find it especially clear that the tombs in question imitate an 
atrium-house. It is only natural that the main, great hall, when represented by 
imitation in a rock-cut tomb, becomes rudimentary and smaller than in real archi- 
tecture. It is also natural in a tomb that the tablinum and its side rooms, viz. the 
main bedrooms, should assume a special importance and with their beds become the 
main rooms of the tomb. I wish also to emphasize that the fact that compluvium 
and impluvium do not occur in these rudimentary atria of the tombs cannot be used 
at all as an argument against this theory. As already remarked (p. 160, note 4), it 
is quite uncertain if the oldest Tuscan atria had any compluvia and impluvia. In 
short, observing the obvious affinity between atrium, Tuscan temple, and early 
Etruscan chamber tombs, I repeat that the unit of three rooms is an essential 
feature. The date of the tombs in which we first trace the type on the one hand, the 
absence of anything really like it in the older material on the other, make it, accord- 
ing to my opinion, very probable that the atrium-house, as a fixed type (in its main 


1 Haus und Hof im Altertum. 

? Festgabe Hugo Bliimner, 1914, **Riémisches Haus”’ in Pauly-Wissowa. 

3 Recently by Gjerstad and Valentin Miiller, /.c. 

* Cf. Patroni’s illustration of Tomba delle Sedie, Studi Etruschi, l.c., p. 54; Mengarelli, Studi Etruschi, 
I, 1927, Plate XXX, and Mon. Ant. XXXIII, 1931, Col. 339. Cf. also at Castel d’Asso, Orioli, Dei 
sepolerali Edifizi dell’ Etruria media, Fiesole, 1826, pp. 48 ff. and Plate IX, 1. I have to thank my 
friend Mr. Ake Akerstrém, who is preparing a monograph about the Etruscan chamber-tombs, for 
this reference. 5 In Studi Etruschi, VII, p. 56. 
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lines), in the eighth or seventh century replaced the old Italic house type. The old 
local architecture probably influenced the imported house but, as a whole, after this 
period belongs only to the lower and utilitarian architectural growths of agricultural 
life. 

Whence, then, we must ask, came the idea of an atrium-house, unparalleled in 
Italic and European architecture before its appearance in Italy? It is not my 
intention to enter into a discussion of the origin of the type, nor will I discuss the 
origin of the Etruscans. For the purpose of this paper it is enough to remind my 
readers (without penetrating to the background) of the incontestable, innumerable 
cultural influences which reached Etruria and Central Italy from the Orient and 
from Greece in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries, the period in which the 
archaic culture of Central Italy, the so-called Etruscan culture, was created.' 

Bearing this in mind, I venture to say that a far more probable explanation than 
the theories about a conglomeration of Italic huts at some period in the history of 
Italy, or any hypothetical, undemonstrable development from Villanovan halls, is 
given by Dr. Gjerstad.2. Dr. Valentin Miiller also hints at the same possibility 
(1.c.). They call our attention to the Oriental houses of Liwan type, which show the 
most characteristic features of the atrium-house: main hall surrounded by rooms and 
with tripartite arrangement at the end opposite the entrance. Dr. Gjerstad gives 
the necessary references.* He also makes it clear how old the type is, and traces it in 
the first period of the Cypriote palace at Vouni, where it already possesses an im- 
pluvium and also pillars (like the Tomba dei Capitelli at Cervetri and the late 
Hellenistic atria, the atrium tetrastylum and Corinthium). To me the importance 
of this derivation is obvious. It indicates a district where houses resembling the 
atria were indigenous, and where an evolution like that assumed by Patroni in 
Italy might very likely have taken place. 

And this district is exactly the part of the world from which, as Patroni also 
states, the Etruscans in the seventh and sixth centuries received any amount of 
imported goods, Cyprus and Anatolia. I repeat, nobody can assert that any 
features of the atrium-house clearly indicate that it could be an offspring of 
the old Italic huts. On the contrary, it marks a new stage, and nobody has been 
able to put it in organic connection with the previous evolution. In these well- 
known circumstances, the theory that the atrium belongs with the archaic, Oriental 
influences in Italy seems to me convincing in itself and also corroborated by Dr. 
Gjerstad’s observations. 

This new, imported hall very likely inherited many features from the tradi- 
tional, old houses, as always happens in such cases, perhaps also the very name 
atrium. The tombs of Cervetri seem to me to indicate that the atria of the old 
Etruscan kings had a very rich architecture. The “House of the Surgeon”’|in 
Pompeii probably shows us a far simpler and more democratic form. The well- 
known painting from Cumae in the Museum of Naples (Cat. 931 [123929]) shows 


1 For this definition of the “‘Etruscan culture,” I refer to a lecture of mine at the Terzo Congresso 
Nazionale di Studi Romani, 1933, published in its Atti. 

2 In his article on the Palace of Vouni in the Corolla Archaeologica, II, pp. 162 ff. 

* Cf. also Arif Miifid, p. 45. 
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us two women in a room decorated with a continuous red socle below a black 
wave-pattern. The same decorations occur in conjunction in chamber-tombs from 
about 300 B.c. at Ardea, Bieda, Vulci and in the well-known tombs from Paestum.' 
Probably this motive exhibits a standardized type of decoration of the atria about 
300 B.c.—earlier than the so-called First Pompeian Style. After that follow the 
rich Hellenistic forms of the atrium-houses with a second story, or even as many as 
three stories above parts of the ground floor, with high atria, columns around the 
impluvia, and other luxurious features, which have been very well summarized in the 
recent articles by Mr. Carrington and Arif Miifid (/.c.), not to speak of Maiuri’s 
splendid publications of the Villa dei Misteri and the Casa del Menandro, his 
fundamental article in the Atti of the I° Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani (pp. 
161 ff.), and other publications of fresh material from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Again we meet with theories concerning a direct development from these am- 
plified atrium-houses to the great tenement houses, the brick insulae of Imperial 
times. But, again, to me the first century after Christ seems to mark a second clear 
break in the supposed “‘chain.”” Everybody agrees that the atrium—and peristyle- 
houses disappear from the great blocks about 100. A.p. We may speak of com- 
promises and reminiscences from them in the great tenement houses, the insulae of 
Imperial times: but the main thing to remember is, as I shall try to show, 
that not only atrium-houses but also quite different architectural types were 
to be found in Republican Rome. Houses with shops on the ground floor, no atria 
and many stories lighted by windows from the street, existed already in the great 
blocks of the last centuries of the Republic. This informal and neglected domestic 
architecture was taken up, modernized, improved, and standardized by the architects 
of early Imperial times; and it was this tenement house architecture, not the mod- 
ernized atrium-houses, which constituted the really dominant architecture at the 
time when the streets of the Imperial brick city were created. I have already dealt 
with this particular problem.2, The most recent contributions to the subject, 
however, make some further observations necessary. 

First of all, I should like to emphasize that historic, economic, and social con- 
siderations have long ago made it clear to scholars that great blocks of even the most 
fully expanded atrium-houses would not have sufficed for a city such as the Rome of 
the last two centuries B.c., with its rapidly increasing population. The wider 
knowledge about these enlarged atrium-houses which Maiuri’s work at Herculaneum 
is giving us, to my mind confirms this. I would call attention to the meager char- 
acter of the results that were obtainable even if the atrium-houses like those along 
the Cardo IV of Herculaneum had both shops and small separate flats to let, con- 
structed around the atrium of the landlord. Not even a typical compromise-house, 
which like the Casa a Graticcio in Herculaneum abandons the atrium and has a real 


1 For the painting from Cumae: Weege, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, p. 100; Maiuri in Historia 1930, 
p. 67 and Mrs. Strong in the Cambridge Ancient History 1X, p. 823. For the tombs from Ardea, 
Bieda, etc., see p. 162, note 1, the above-mentioned lecture of the present writer and “Tre Kam- 
margravar invid Ardea,” Arkeologiska Studier tillégnade H.K.H. Kronprins Gustaf Adolf, 1932, 
p. 262 ff. 

2 In the Corolla Archaeologica of the Swedish Institute at Rome (Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sveciae, 
II, pp. 84 ff.). 
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light-well (very much like those, for instance, of the interesting palaces of Carinola),' 
offers a real solution for the demands of a great town. 

From an architectural point of view also it seems to me impossible to understand 
and explain the Imperial insulae as the result of the urban development of atrium- 
houses. There is too much in the new architecture which has no real background in 
the atrium-houses (especially the facade). The changes are too revolutionary.’ 
As admitted also by Mr. Carrington * even the modifications of the atrium-houses, 
their second stories, shops, windows fronting upon the streets, etc., are rather con- 
trary to the nature of the atrium-house, which in principle is the abode of one land- 
nnd lord and in its original traditions is conceived exclusively as a farmhouse. In 
4 short, even without the archaeological material which is to be discussed below and 
the literary evidence which makes obvious the difficulties involved in any assump- 
tion of a close, logical development, even apart from historical considerations, one 
would feel that there were some other elements than the atrium-house which in- 
fluenced the creation of the house-type best known to us from the streets of Ostia, 
the Aracoeli house in Rome ¢ and Mediaeval and later town architecture. 

And now for the positive evidence, archaeological and literary. We must always 
bear in mind that the great blocks of old Rome, of the vetus Roma, as Tacitus and 
Suetonius point out,’ were most carelessly built right down to the time of Nero.® 
Augustus took some care,’ but his great building activity, his “*town of marble” * was 
mainly confined to the temples and the monumental spaces. It is due to the nature 
of this old, utilitarian, and careless domestic architecture that our material, 
archaeological as well as literary, should be scanty in spite of the fact that these ' 
buildings may have covered great areas of ancient Rome. We learn from literary 
sources, as well as from excavations at Ostia and on the Palatine, that Rome had 
atria. But it does not seem difficult to find traces of a fully developed utilitarian 
architecture without atria which heralds the imperial insulae with their rows of 
shops, etc. I mean by these the shop-houses like those which already surround the 
Thermae of the republican period at Pompeii. In a large and rapidly expanding 
town like Rome such architecture was concentrated on the problem of offering tocrafts- 
men and shopkeepers the greatest possible number of shops and lodgings along the 
streets, and was no doubt much more dominant than at Pompeii where these demands 
were met to a large extent by the shops flanking the doors of private atria. The latter 
are also known at Rome. When Cato bought two atria and four tabernae to make 
room for his basilica,’ we may assume that he purchased two atria with tabernae 
flanking the doors. From Livy’s description of the aedes of the Scipios'® it seems 
quite clear that he had in mind a large atrium with shops right and left of the atrium 
door and either along the enlarged facade (as for instance at Pompeii, Via dell’ Ab- 
bondanza, 8 ete.) or along one side. This great palazzo, which obviously filled the 
space between the Tabernae of the Forum and the present covered street with shops 


' For instance Via Veneto, No. 5. ? Carrington, /.c., p. 144. 3 L.c., p. 142. 
* Colini in Campidoglio, Oct. 28, 1930. 5 Annales, XV, 38, 43; Nero, 16, 38. 
* Corolla Archaeologica, p. 95. 7 Strabo, p. 235. 8 Suetonius, Augustus, 28. 


® Livy, XXXIX, 44,7. Ps. Ascon. Cicero Div. in Caec. XVI, 50; Wistrand, Corolla Archaeologica, 
p. 57.  XLIV, 16, 10. 
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behind the Basilica Julia! had to make way for the Basilica Sempronia. To recapi- 
tulate, we know about expanded atrium-houses in Rome, but it is also clear that along 
with these, and no doubt often architecturally confused with them, were to be found 
*“*shop-houses.”’ As a matter of fact we are informed about these shop-houses before 
the time when the well-known amplifications of the atrium-houses began at Pompeii. 

Strabo describes how badly built and unsatisfactory were the great house-blocks 
in Rome during the Augustan period ? and states that Augustus limited the height 
of buildings to 70 Roman feet. This shows that the senatorial government in 
Republican Rome had not been strong enough to control this building activity in 
which the houses, of course, far exceeded the highest possible height of an enlarged 
atrium-house.* It is set down to the credit of Augustus that he was able to fix a 
maximum height, to forbid party walls, in short, to promote the creation of this 
type of solid standardized architecture. This interpretation of the statement of 
Strabo is supported by Cicero,‘ by Vitruvius De Arch. I, 8, 17, and by other 
evidence.’ Some of this evidence is quoted in my article in the Corolla Archae- 
ologica, p. 90: in particular, I see no reason for distrusting the statements of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus.* In short, there cannot be the slightest doubt that the build- 
ings of Rome, which exceeded the 70-foot limit in Strabo’s description of Augustan 
Rome, were tenements, carelessly constructed, huge, and without atria. That 
houses of this type were already in existence in 218 B.c. is clearly suggested by 
Livy.’ 

We may now turn to a consideration of the type of these buildings which ex- 
ceeded the atrium-houses in height. As early as the fourth century the Forum 
Romanum had rows of shops, the well-known tabernae, along its sides.* These 
rows of wooden shops remained when the Basilicae were built behind them.’ They 
constituted a kind of narrow screen along the long sides of the Basilicae 
facing the Forum. But even before that when Plautus saw them," and there were 
only private buildings behind them," they already had at least two stories and a 
portico in front. According to Festus * the censor Maenius (cos. 338 B.c.) built 
Maeniana (balconies) on top of the shops. That is, the beams which carried the 
second stories of the shops rested on columns in front of the tabernae, and on these 
projecting beams the Maeniana were constructed."* Vitruvius * knew of these nar- 
row buildings with shops in the lower stories and balconies in front of the second story 

1 This interesting structure forms one wing of the portico which surrounds the Basilica 
(ef. the precise and complete ancient terminology: porticus et basilica Gai et Luci, Suetonius, Augustus, 
29; Mon. Anc. 20). It runs behind the basilica and is flanked on the other side by a row of shops. 
Perhaps this covered street with its shops replaces a more ancient street which, behind the Aedes 
Scipionum, later the Basilica Sempronia, connected the Vicus Jugarius and the Vicus Tuscus. 

2 235. *Cf. Carrington, l.c., p.151. 4 De officiis, III, 66. Cf. Arif Miifid,/.c., p. 110. X, 32. 

7XXI, 62,3. Cf. Carrington, l.c., p. 149. It is quite arbitrary to infer that the house with at least 
three stories mentioned by Livy was something unusual. In Livy’s account it is mentioned as a quite 
natural feature in the district of the Forum Boarium in the third century. 

8 Livy, I, 35, 10; III, 48, 5; IX, 40; XXVI, 27, 2; XXVII, 11, 16, etc. 

* Livy, XLIV, 16, 10; XL, 51, 5. The Argentariae on the north side were rebuilt in stone, 179 B.c. 
or later. 10 Curculio, 467-84. " Livy, XXVI, 27. 

12 135; ef. Isidorus, 15, 3, 11; Cicero, Acad. Pr. 2, 22, 70. 

13 Cf. Maiuri, Atti del primo Congresso di studi Romani, pp. 163 ff. and Arif Miifid, l.c., p. 76. 
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which were to be found in the Forum Romanum as early as the fourth century. No 
doubt they were also to be found along many of the streets of Rome. Those of the 
Forum were doubtless more artistically decorated with shields on the facade ! and 
rebuilt in stone in contrast to the framework and mud-brick of the great quarters of 
pre-Neronian Rome.? The actual remains of the Argentariae at the Forum and the 
literary references to the tabernae furnish us with sparse but highly significant archaeo- 
logical evidence for the existence of this type of architecture in the early period. 
These shop-houses, so far as I can see, explain fully the origin of a building like the 
Aracoeli house in Rome, that is to say, of the facades of the Imperial insulae with 
their rows of shops, balconies, staircases, and upper stories. As early as the second 
century the Thermae Stabianae at Pompeii had a row of exterior shops on the ground 
floor like the tabernae at the Forum Romanum.’ The shops on the Via di Olconio 
5-12 are still preserved, dating from the period when tufa was used. They have 
staircases to garrets above the shops, but there is no evidence to indicate that in the 
first period they also had a real second story. But the existence of a second story 
is established for the highly interesting shop-house in front of the Casa del Cinghiale 
and the Casa delle Grazie at the beginning of the Via dell’ Abbondanza at Pompeii. 
There we find the type of architecture which is so familiar in Imperial insulae and 
which continues to be used in Italian town-houses of the present day. Beginning 
from the junction of the Via dell’ Abbondanza and the Vicolo dei XII Dei we find a 
shop with garret above, staircase to a real second story quite independent of the 
shop, shop with room above, entrance to the inner parts of the block (in this case the 
atrium of the Casa del Cinghiale), shop, and so on. Here we see a shop-house with 
at least two and a half stories built in front of atria just as at the Thermae Stabianae, 
where it is built around the large central area of the baths and its appurtenances. I 
do not hesitate to suggest that the tabernae in the atrium-houses were an adaptation 
or reflection of the shop-houses used for trade and handicraft. At any rate, as we 
have already said, the idea of opening the rooms flanking the vestibule can hardly 
have been introduced at Pompeii earlier than about 200 B.c., while the evidence is 
clear that rows of shops are to be found in Rome from the fourth century onward. In 
studying the shop-house which surrounds the Forum Baths, Maiuri ‘ takes us down 
to Sullan times (about 80 B.c.), and makes it clear that the shop-buildings of that 
period not only had two or more stories, but also had the well-known balconies 
belonging to the second story and running above the shops and their garrets along 
the streets, similar to the architecture of the insulae in Imperial times.’ In order to 
supply the maximum number of rooms with light and air, the upper stories of these 
narrow houses were of course provided with rows of windows facing the street. In 
this way they solved the problem of lighting and ventilating the upper rooms in 


1 Livy, TX, 40, 307 B.c. 2 Tacitus, Ann. XV, 43. 
+ For the dating of the Thermae Stabianae, cf. Maiuri and the literature cited by him, Not. d. Sc., 
LVII, 1932, p. 511. * Atti del primo Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani, pp. 164 ff. 


5 I cannot follow Mr. Carrington (/.c. p. 146, note 10) when he doubts Maiuri’s date, but even if the 
balcony should be a later addition, the shop-house with independent staircase and entrance to the 
central area, the building with at least two and a half stories, and the shops with barrel-vaults remain 
Sullan in date (constructed in concrete faced with opus incertum or quasi-reticulatum characteristic of 
all Sullan buildings in contrast to the older unfaced walls and the later constructions at Pompeii). 
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modern style. In the shop or bazaar-building of the Forum Baths we again meet 
with the special independent staircase leading to the upper story: Via delle Terme, 
No. 1, staircase to upper story; No. 2, entrance to the central area of the building; 
No. 3, shop with a garret above and a special wooden staircase; No. 4, shop, and so 
on. This type of architecture is well known to us from the Casa di Diana at Ostia, 
and in fact still persists to the present day in many town-houses in use along the Via 
del Boschetto, the Via di Cimarra, on the Campo Marzio in Rome, in Alatri and 
elsewhere. 

In discussing Sullan buildings we should also recall the characteristic rows of 
shops which still survive because of uncommonly solid construction, such as the 
substructure of the Sullan house on the Via dei Sanniti at Terracina, the shops still 
in use in the terrace along the Via degli Arcioni at Palestrina, the beautiful row of 
shops flanking the Mercato of Ferentino, and others.'. Though belonging to un- 
commonly heavy and solid substructures, they can illustrate the appearance of 
many rows of shops along the streets of Republican Rome, and this ancient tradition 
is also preserved in the architecture of the old-fashioned main street of Alatri at the 
present time. In short, as early as ca. 100 B.c. we see even in small towns like 
Pompeii, Palestrina, and other places throughout Italy reflections of utilitarian 
architecture in houses without any traces of atria but with rows of independent 
shops, separate staircases to the upper stories, and similar features. These build- 
ings reveal themselves at once as the ancestors of the facades of the Imperial insulae. 

It is also necessary to consider the possibility of influences derived from Etruscan, 
Carthaginian, and Hellenistic towns.2, We should not dogmatically exclude such a 
possibility even if it is quite clear that no foreign influence was at all needed for the 
development of the idea of building a second, third, fourth, or fifth story above a 
row of shops. It was only natural to do so, whether the tabernae were free-standing 
structures as those of the Forum were originally, or whether they were “propped” 
against slopes or some other building as, for instance, those pertaining to the Basili- 
cae in the Forum Romanum. We must also remember that the atrium-houses of 
the rich differed in the technique of construction from the shop- and tenement- 
houses. As stated above, Tacitus and Strabo emphasize the fact that the latter 
consisted of framework and were carelessly constructed* in the period before the 
Neronian fire, while we may infer from the statements of Tacitus‘ and from the 
remains of late republican houses on the Palatine that the homes of the wealthy 
were constructed on different lines with a more careful technique. Thus we must 
distinguish two different lines of development in the technique of construction. 
This technical difference obviously altogether vanished in the first century 
after Christ, as may be seen in the beautiful porticoed shop-house of brickwork 
along the Via del Foro at Pompeii § or even in the Central Baths of Pompeii. Thus 
in every way the sequence of the Stabian, the Forum, and the Central Baths is 
extremely illuminating, technically, as well asfor typology. The neglected domestic 


1 Lugli, Forma Italiae, I, 1, 1; Papers B.S.R. TX, 1920, p. 247 ff.; Boéthius and Carlgren, “‘ Die 
spiitrepublikanischen Warenhiuser in Ferentino und Tivoli,” Acta Archaeologica, III, 1932, p. 185 ff. 
? Corolla Archaeologica, p. 89; Arif Miifid, l.c. passim. ’ Tacitus, Ann. XV, 43; Strabo, p. 235. 

‘ L.c., 38. 5 Corolla Archaeologica, p. 85, Fig. 1 ff. cf. also Vitruvius II, 8, 17. 
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architecture had developed its solid technique and standardized form before 
A.D. 79. The house of brickwork in the Via del Foro may have been “the last cry” 
of the years before a.p. 79. Very likely this house and the shop-houses around the: 
Forum and Central Baths projected above the surrounding edifices just as may be 
seen in many buildings in the centers of our modern cities. 

So far I have tried to emphasize the evidence for republican houses higher than 
the atrium-houses and to trace two lines in the evolution of house-architecture. 
Instead of an assumed development from a single type, I have attempted to show 
that as far back as we know anything certain about Italic towns we can find two 
contemporaneous main types: the old-fashioned one-family house, i.e. the atrium- 
house, and the typical large town-house, |. ¢. the shop-house or taberna-house. In 
pointing out these two main lines in the development of domestic architecture, we 
do not, however, mean to deny many possible compromises and mixed forms which 
played a part in their evolution. Such possibilities must now be kept in mind 
when we proceed to consider how a narrow shop-house of the type described above 
could be deepened and so to speak become the fagade of a large square or rectangular 
house with inner light-wells, like the Casa di Diana or the Horrea Epagathiana at 
Ostia, to take the most classical specimens. The material which I have hitherto 
presented points to a rather narrow house built on top of the tabernae, for instance, 
like the Aracoeli house in Rome, the houses surrounding the central area of the 
Grandi Horrea, the Thermae beside the theater at Ostia, or the buildings along the 
Cardo at Ostia. As for the deep house-blocks with light-wells we must, in my 
opinion, take up and consider possible Hellenistic and Oriental influences as Mau 
and others have done. But we must also remember that all the main elements are 
to be found in the Forum Baths at Pompeii: central area, surrounding house with 
shops facing the streets, special staircases to the second story, entrance to the 
central area, and other similar features. The idea of building a house around a 
court or light-well behind the row of shops facing the street seems in fact so natural 
that it must have been invented over and over again. Various more or less shape- 
less and indifferent attempts in this direction probably constitute the main back- 
ground of the great imperial house-blocks. As we have already observed, the 
atrium in the Casa del Cinghiale at Pompeii forms the central area behind the shops. 
In his suggestive study, Mr. Carrington tries to explain the light-wells and inner 
courts of the imperial insulae as an offspring of the Republican atria and peristyles. 
In my judgment his point of view is too restricted. I agree that in addition to 
possible foreign influences we must keep in mind the fact that the atria and peri- 
styles probably have had some importance in the development of the cortile of the 
Imperial insula, but the freedom and formlessness of shop-architecture with its 
unlimited possibilities for development was no doubt more fertile in suggestions in 
the evolution of the architecture of great towns than the restricted forms of atrium- 
houses. For instance, an atrium-house combined with a shop-house with two or 
three stories towards the street or an atrium or peristyle expanded and remodeled 
under the influence of great cortili surrounded by shop-houses as in the Thermae at 
Pompeii, in my view represent the meeting of two lines of evolution and are not 
missing links in a logical development. While I admit that these modifications 
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and compromises have no doubt to be regarded as important contributions from 
the old-fashioned atrium-architecture, they do not represent the main line of 
development which led to the Imperial insula. 

It is thus not difficult to understand why there should be a clear break between 
the architecture of an older town like Pompeii and that of Ostia. The first century 
of the Pax Romana brought about a complete revolution in domestic architecture. 
Construction was standardized, and a solid and enduring form was created. In 
a comparison of Pompeii and Ostia, the relation of atrium to insula seems hopeless 
chiefly because the insula develops in large towns from great rambling house-blocks 
of which we only see a few reflections at Pompeii. Had the former town not been 
destroyed in a.p. 79 it would doubtless have been gradually transformed in the 
style of Ostia. One atrium after another would have been replaced by modern 
town-houses like the insula at the Via del Foro. 

In my opinion, therefore, the atrium-house, like the Villanovan huts and halls, 
represents a line of development which comes to a sudden end. In the great house- 
blocks it was replaced by the sturdy and solid Imperial brick insulae which we see 
before us in Rome, at Ostia, and on the Via del Foro at Pompeii, that is to say, by 
the other Italian architectural type with which it had been contending for centuries. 
This type, represented by the insulae, was a more direct offspring of town life with 
obvious advantages for originality and by nature more suitable for daily business, 
handicrafts, and the accommodation of street crowds than the old-fashioned country 
house with its atrium. After the final standardization of the insula, the atrium- 
house was restricted to specialized and limited service, though survivals of its 
influence still lingered in the insulae. Like the old huts the atrium doubtless per- 
sisted in the conservative architectural tradition of the countryside. At least I 
seem to find confirmation of this when I consider all the rectangular concrete 
houses of the peasants around Pompeii today. At any rate it is certain that real 
and unbroken traditions of the atrium-house are to be found in the domus and 
palaces of the Imperial age. The various efforts to transform the atrium-houses 
to useful buildings for a crowded town ended without exerting any decisive influ- 
ence in architectural development, but the fact that they were originally a squire’s 
house and their old aristocratic traditions gave them an important role in the early 
imperial palatial architecture with its affectation of tradition and conservatism. 
Here an unbroken line takes us from the atrium and peristyle to the mediaeval 
cloister as is generally admitted. The highly important excavations of Bartoli 
at the Domus Augustana show that even in such a magnificent and enormous 
palace everything is concentrated around peristyles. The facade is blank as in 
old Italic houses and, more interesting still, traces of the traditional tripartite 
upper end may be found; ef. the three doors in the reception hall, the great peri- 
style, and the monumental atrium with a great impluvium recently excavated by 
Bartoli.!. To this same tradition belong also less conspicuous houses such as the 
Casa di Apuleio and the Casa ad Atrio (House of the Round Temple) at Ostia.? 


! Not. d. Se., LIV, 1929, Plate IT. 

? The Casa ad Atrio is especially interesting because it shows the enlarged atrium-house with shops, 
special staircases from the street, etc., executed in the standardized Imperial technique and form of the 
third century a.p. Cf. Carrington, l.c., p. 145. 
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Many other special forms of the main house-types here discussed should also be 
analyzed, the corridor-houses, the Roman villas and-the influence exerted by them, 
and other similar types.'_ But the aim and scope of the present paper is to suggest - 
only the outline and to give the historical classification of the architectural tradi- 
tions and inheritances which were vital in a town like Imperial Rome. I do not 
need to repeat the statement that the primitive hut should be left out of considera- 
tion in the evolution of town buildings. On the countryside the only offspring of 
that early stage is to be found in shepherd-huts and plain utilitarian agricultural 
structures. That the atrium-houses had the leading réle in the development of 
the Imperial insulae is clearly disproven. Their real ancestors are the rows of 
shops with added upper stories and the plain and natural constructions, clearly 
utilitarian, which were built around open courts. Once more I should like to 
emphasize the fact that all the elements, the upper stories, the direct entrance to 
the inner court, and the independent staircases to the upper stories, are all to be 
found in fixed form about 100 B.c. at Pompeii. The heritage of the old agricul- 
tural manor-house, the atrium and the peristyle structures, lived and revealed 
itself in the palaces and domus, and may also be traced in buildings such as the 
Atrium of the Vestals in Rome or the Caserma dei Vigili at Ostia. But the tradi- 
tions of the great blocks were mainly of commercial origin, and were derived from 
the rows of plain shops and workrooms with added upper stories which evidently 
have an ancestry as old as, though less conspicuous than, the atria. Under the 
conventional and solid forms of the late first century after Christ this origin was 
still-visible in the standardized plan, in the fagade, in spite of the solid technique 
which after Nero was extended to the insulae.2. Ostia is the antithesis of Pompeii 
in building types (and so, of course, were great parts of Rome): the old traditional 
houses were reduced to a minimum and mainly confined to the quarters of the 
wealthiest citizens. The standardized and specialized commercial architecture, 
the brick facades with rows of shops dominated and gave the Imperial streets their 
character. This may be seen with every new excavation in Rome and Ostia. 

Clear and logical town-planning was also connected with the creation of the 
Imperial domestic architecture. The tradition of the former was broken in the 
mediaeval period, but, as has been rightly pointed out by Professor Calza and 
others, the imperial tenement-houses have influenced the towns of Europe from 
mediaeval times to the present day, and represent a lasting contribution to the 
development of our material culture. 

AXEL 
SwepisH Rome 


1 Cf. also Arif Miifid, /.c., p. 35. 2 Tacitus, Ann, XV, 43. 
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NEW ELEMENTS FOR THE STUDY OF THE ARCHAIC 
TEMPLE OF PRINIAS 


Piates XVIT-XX 


Tue height of land rising with massive flanks of precipitous rock and stretching to 
the north in a spur like the prow of an ancient ship of war, presenting one of the 
most strongly marked features of the landscape between Knossos and Gortyn, was 
an acropolis which dominated the passes across the eastern buttresses of Mt. Ida. 
It is generally known by the modern name of the neighboring village of Prinias, but 
today we can, I believe, restore to it its classic name. Recent studies by M. Guar- 
ducci seem indeed to confirm the hypothesis first advanced by S. Xanthoudides and 
later by me that the height of Prinias may be identified with Rhyzenia,' a city of 
Crete which, so far as we can judge from a very ancient treaty with Gortyn,? should 
be found in the vicinity of Ida, not far from Gortyn itself. 

The site of the city, discovered by Federico Halbherr in 1901,* was excavated by 
me between 1906 and 1908.4. The ruins brought to light belong almost exclusively 
to the most primitive Hellenic period; only those of a fortress and a few houses pre- 
sent Hellenistic material. ‘The two temples uncovered in the southeastern section of 
the upper terrace certainly did not survive archaic times (Fig. 1). One of these has 
already been widely noted for the singularity of its plan and its architectural sculp- 
ture, but as quite recent discoveries make it possible to pass a more correct judgment 
on its peculiarities, and to clear up certain doubts that have been advanced regarding 
my proposed reconstruction, it seems to me worth while to reopen the discussion. 

The ruinous condition of the temple made it impossible to draw a complete plan of 
it, which is certain in all its details. The cella was rectangular, tending slightly to- 
ward a trapezoidal form (9.70 m. x 6.35 m. x 5.925 m.). Of this the whole perimeter 
of the walls was preserved to a maximum height of 0.65 m. above ground, together 
with the entrance doorway in the middle of the short east side; besides this the 
southern wall was prolonged to the east of the entrance wall, indicating a pronaos. 
But nothing remained of the pronaos save the foundations, and even these were 
fragmentary at the northeast corner. It was to be noted, however, that these 
foundations were twice as thick (1.33 m.) on the front of the pronaos as on the other 
sides, and that in the middle, on the axis of the doorway, there remained a mass of 
rubble superstructure which could only be the remnant of a pier. Within the cella 
there were visible two semi-cylindrical stones with square holes for the hinges of the 
doors at the corners of the sill; a column base in situ on the longitudinal axis, 2.60 m. 
distant from the sill; and another placed slightly to the north of the axis, 3.50 m. 


1S. Xanthoudides, Mavadqvaa, Oct. 31, 1906, page 63; L. Pernier, Boll. d’Arte II, 1908, p. 453; 
M. Guarducci, Historia VII, 1933, pp. 367 ff. 2 F. Halbherr, A./.A. I, 1897, p. 204. 
3 F. Halbherr, ‘‘ Ruins of Unknown Cities at Haghios Ilias and Prinia,”’ A.J.A. V, 1901, pp. 399 ff. 
4L. Pernier, ‘‘ Vestigia di una citta ellenica arcaica in Creta,’”’ Mem. del R. Ist. Lombardo XXII, 
1910, pp. 53 ff; 1912, pp. 213 ff; ““Templi arcaici sulla Patéla di Prinias,”” Ann. della R. Scuola Ital. 
d’Atene I, 1914, p. 18 ff. 
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TEMPIO A 


Fic. 1.—P.Lan or THE TEMPLES OF PRINIAS 


(Annuario I, Fig. 7) 
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from the west wall. Between the two bases, in the middle of the cella was a rectan- 
gular area boulded by stones set upright in the earth (sacrificial pit). 

An analytical study of these constructions, carried out by means of trenches be- 
neath the floor, and of the architectural sculptures intimately connected with them 
led me to reconstruct a temple plan such as is shown in Fig. 2, to which there should 
be added the little bench (1.48 m. x 
0.30 m. x 0.23 m.) indicated on the 
planimetric survey of the ruins (Fig. 1). 

In the restored plan, the hypotheses 
which I proposed dealt with: (1) the 
form and the dimensions of the piers 
of the pronaos; (2) the existence of a 
column in the middle of the entrance 
to the cella; (3) the relocation in its 
original position of the column base 
found near the northwest angle of the 
sacrificial pit. 

Grounds for discussion of the form 
of the antae are lacking, since even 
their foundations are fragmentary, but 
from a groove on the euthynteria' in- 
dicating the front line of the southern 
socle, and the remains of wall resting 
upon the euthynteria (0.85 m. x 0.44m.) 
it seemed possible to reconstruct the 
width of the face of the antae and a 
heavy quadrangular pier in the mid- 
dle, rather than a round column as 
preferred by C. Weickert.? As for the 
column in the middle of the entrance 
to the cella, which Weickert considers 
unnecessary,’ I shall give my argu- 
ment for its existence in discussing the 


sculpture. The third hypothesis has 
not been disputed. i: | 


There was thus produced from a 


union of these elements a type of tem- Fic. 2.—PLan oF THE TEMPLE RECONSTRUCTED 
ple plan unusual not only in the pres- 

ence of a single longitudinal row of columns, dividing into two parts both the fagade 
of the pronaos and the interior of the cella, but also in the arrangement of the cella 
itself which has on its major axis only two columns, with a sacrificial pit between 
them, and to the south of this, a small bench projecting from the wall. 


1L. Pernier, Templi arcaici, p. 23, fig. 6. 
2C. Weickert, Typen der archaischen Architektur in Griechenland und Kleinasien, Augsburg, 1929, 
p. 59. 3 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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Parallels to the division into two parts longitudinally are to be found in other 
buildings older and more recent than the temple of Prinias, especially in the megaron 
VI ¢ at Troy and in the temple at Neandria, in the primitive Apollonion of Thermos ~ 
and very ancient temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. In the cella of no other build- 
ing could there be found together the following elements: (1) a longitudinal row of 
only two columns; (2) the hearth or sacrificial pit located between them; (3) the 

eae. _.. bench placed against the wall: all three elements 

of clear Minoan-Mycenaean derivation. I think, 

y however, that we may deduce from it the existence 

in Crete, in the earliest Hellenic period, of a temple 

| type repeating the elongated type of late Mycenae- 

an megaron of continental Greece and Troy. My 

' deductions have been confirmed by later discover- 


_— --~~; ies, in particular those of the Americans at Kora- 
. = 2 kou, the Germans at Tiryns, and the Swedes at 


Asine. 

C. W. Blegen, in the admirably conducted and 
published excavations at Korakou,? has brought to 
light a building (Fig. 3), which justifies and con- 
firms the reconstruction of the plan of the temple 
at Prinias in its essential characteristics, that is to 
say, in the combination of a single support between 
the two antae of the facade and the restoration of 
two columns with a hearth between, on the longi- 
tudinal axis of the inner room. The peculiarity 
that the walls flanking the cella of Prinias diverge 
slightly toward the rear is found also in House L 
at Korakou. Even the opisthodomos on a diver- 
gent axis in the latter building is repeated at Prinias 
in the structure to the south of Temple A. A prec- 
edent for the protohellenic temple of Prinias has 
therefore been discovered in House L at Korakou, 


ame ma which Blegen dates at the end of the Late Helladic 
Fic. 3.—Korakovu. PLan or tue ~—_—speriod; and this precedent has not remained unique, 
Buiwowe L since the excavations of G. Karo in the lower town 


(Blegen, Korakou, Fig. 112) 
of Tiryns uncovered in 1927 a megaron provided 


with a pronaos and having in the interior on the longitudinal axis two columns and 
a rectangular hearth.* This Tirynthian building belongs also to the last days of 
Mycenaean culture, and like the other at Korakou, presents no certain indications 
of having served for religious purposes rather than as a dwelling. 
For this reason, in consideration of the temple of Prinias, particular importance 
attaches to the discovery of O. Frédin and A. Persson at Asine of a construction 
tL. Pernier, Templi arcaici, p. 75. 


2 C. W. Blegen, Korakou, a Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth, Boston and New York, 1921, pp. 81 
ff., figs. 112,113, and plate VIII. *H. Moebius and W. Wrede, Arch. Anz. 1927, col. 368 ff., fig. 4. 
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similar in all respects to and contemporary with that of the lower town of Tiryns, 
but having in addition a small bench like that of the temple of Prinias, and upon this 
idols and vases of terracotta, of the end of the Mycenaean period.! Persson sees 
with justice in this construction a transitional phase between the small domestic 
sanctuary of the Minoan period and the earliest archaic Hellenic temples, and we 
may now establish as the final stage in the evolution the temple at Prinias whose 
foundations touch a geometric stratum, while the construction, as well as the style of 
the sculpture relates it to the beginning of the VII century s.c. Another evolu- 
tionary phase may be represented in the primitive Spartan temple of Artemis 
Orthia, which is unfortunately all too incomplete (IX—VIII centuries B.c.), and still 
other phases are to be sought in geometric settlements. Yet the megaron of Asine 
and the temple of Prinias already reveal the most certain type of sacred edifice of the 
geometric period.2. The origin, as I have indicated, is not Minoan, but northern 
Anatolian and Late Helladic: it therefore belongs to the Greeks who destroyed the 
Minoan civilization. To the Cretan Daedalid art belongs the credit of having com- 
pleted the evolution with architectonic forms which are to furnish elements of the 
orders definitely established by the Hellenic temples. 


* * * * 


Hypothesis inevitably would enter more largely into the reconstruction of the 
upper part of the temple of Prinias and in the arrangement of its sculpture; for this 
reason there was greater justification for certain doubts which have been expressed 
regarding it. I had myself noticed the appearance of a more archaic style in the 
slabs carved in relief with figures of horsemen as compared with the statue of the 
seated goddess and the reliefs of the supporting rectangular blocks, but the cireum- 
stances and place of discovery, and the identity of material and workmanship com- 
pel me to maintain that the slabs must have shared with the statue in the decoration 
of the temple, at least in the last period of its existence. In collaboration with E. 
Stefani, I therefore restored the facade as divided into two parts by a pier between 
antae bearing wooden architraves. These were surmounted by the band of lime- 
stone with incised decoration, of which we found a fragment, and a frieze composed 
of the slabs with horsemen, which could only be arranged in a continuous band (PI. 
XVII). We were led, particularly by the presence of the hearth, to restore a flat roof. 
We placed three acroteria on the crowning member of the frieze, reconstructing the 
lateral ones from poros fragments of volutes, and the central one from a fragment 
which may belong to the body of a sphinx. Finally, we were persuaded that the 
statue of the goddess seated at the end of a rectangular poros block, with reliefs upon 
the sides and lower surface, and hollowed out above (Pl. XVIII A), could not stand 
alone in the guise of an é&yadya as we had thought at first, especially as fragments of a 
duplicate could be distinguished. Rather it must have been intimately united with 
the architecture of the building, and a consideration of the viewpoint for which 


1M. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, Lund, 1927, pp. xx ff., pls. III, IV. Cp. Arch. Anz. 


1927, col. 378 ff., figs 9, 10. 
2L. Pernier, Bericht iiber die Jahrhundertfeier des Archaeol. Instituts, Berlin, 1929, p. 266. Cp. C. 


Weickert, Typen, etc., pp. 15 ff. 
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statue and reliefs had been executed forbad its location elsewhere than above the 
doorway from the pronaos to the cella (Pl. XTX A). 

Careful study of each fragment of sculpture, both individually and in relation to 
the rest of the sculpture and to the material with which it was found, convinced T. 
Fyfe! of the satisfactory nature of our results. But even with the support of such 
high authority I could not conceal from myself how much conjecture had entered 
into our restoration (Pl. XIX B). Because of the height and weight of the slabs 
decorated with horsemen, G. Karo? and C. Weickert* doubted that they could have 
served as a frieze on the facade. Karo was inclined to see in them an Orthostatenfries 
but Weickert, rejecting this hypothesis also, supposed that the frieze of horsemen 
decorated an altar rather than any building. Moreover, Karo thought that the 
seated goddesses would have been better placed on the central pier of the facade, 
back to back, rather than above the doorway from pronaos to cella. Finally 
Weickert preferred to assign the fragments of volutes to capitals of the Neandria 
type, rather than to acroteria.* 

I would reply briefly to such observations: 

(1) That in my judgment the double thickness of the foundations across the 
facade, and their expansion at the angles by the thickness of the antae, can be ex- 
plained only by the necessity of supporting an upper member of unusual weight like 
the frieze, the reliefs of which were surely carved to be seen from below, and which— 
as a fragment of a carved exterior angle indicates—ran across the whole width of 
these foundations, i.e. for about 1.30 m. 

(2) That the fragments of volutes, in consideration of their size and their orna- 
mentation which is confined to the front face, do not lend themselves as well to 
‘apitals as to acroteria. 

(3) That the technical details of the seated figure and its carved supporting block, 
its mass less than that of the horsemen, and its good state of preservation, do not 
permit it to be placed at the top of the outer face of the fagade. Furthermore, 
since the seated goddess was cut from a single block with the rectangular architrave, 
the latter must have consisted of two pieces joined in the middle. Hence the neces- 
sity for a central support, which may well be the little column of poros, some broken 
parts of which we recovered. 

The recent discovery, however, of certain terracotta models of sacred fountains in 
the excavations of the Italian archaeological school in Athens at Hephaistia, on the 
island of Lemnos, lend more powerful support than the above observations of mine 
to the results of our efforts at restoration. One of the models (length 0.16 m.; 
height 0.11 m.; depth 0.07 m.) found in an ash urn from the necropolis, reproduces a 
building with facade divided into two parts by a pier between two antae (Pl. XX A). 
The capitals, simple rectangular blocks with rounded lower corners, may lead one to 
date it back to a period prior to the formation of the Greek orders of architecture. 
The flat roof is surmounted at each corner by an acroterion in the form of an upright, 
in-curling volute. In the middle, the point of attachment of the central acroterion 


''T. Fyfe, “Greek Studies,” in Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects XXVII, 1920, pp. 
462 ff. 2G. Karo, Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie XI, p. 1796, s.v. Kreta. 
3C. Weickert, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 4 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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can be seen. There is no frieze, but all the other architectural elements of the model 
correspond to those of the facade of Prinias as restored by us. Our hypothesis of 
three acroteria placed all at the same level above the crowning member of the temple 
of Prinias, and the utilization of the fragments of volutes found there in the restora- 
tion of the corner acroteria now have monumental confirmation. I have only to 
add that the sphinx suggested as the central acroterion could not have been of the 
Attic type like that of Sparta, but was more probably of the orientalizing type like 
that of the sphinxes in relief, heraldically confronted on either side of a palmette, 
which are to be seen on fragments of a pithos (Pl. XVIII B) found in the vicinity of 
the temple itself.!. Professor Della Seta who directed the excavations on Lemnos 
had the kindness to inform me that judging by the contents of the tomb in which 
the model was found, he believed it might be attributed even to the VIIIth 
century B.c. In any case the presence in the grave of protocorinthian vases might 
require placing it as far back as the beginning of the VIIth century. 

Slightly less ancient is the other model (PI. XX B) found in 1929 by Dr. F. Magi, 
with many other votive terracottas in a sanctuary deposit.2. This one repre- 
sents a rectangular building with a flat roof, divided into three contiguous bays by 
two walls parallel to the short sides. On the end of one of the two intermediate 
walls, which is completely preserved (the other is fragmentary), there is at the top 
the figure of a female divinity seated upon a throne, her head attached to the 
epistyle. Such a figure reminds one instantly of the seated goddesses of Prinias 
placed at the top of the jambs supporting the architrave. Thus one of the elements 
which on account of its novelty might have occasioned surprise and doubt in the 
restoration of the temple, namely the use of a seated female figure at the top of a 
pier, with both architectural function and religious significance, has entered elsewhere 
into the repertory of architectural-sculptural motives in the archaic art of Greece. 

Finally I would add that on a fragment of terracotta which comes from the 
necropolis of Hephaistia*® we find again in relief the type of horseman mounted on a 
long-legged steed, and in the act of balancing a spear horizontally, similar in all re- 
spects to that of the Prinias frieze, with the sole difference that the riders of Lemnos 
have the head in profile as well as all the rest of the figure. 

The recent discoveries, in part still unpublished, at Korakou, Tiryns, Asine, and 
Lemnos, not only serve to give greater assurance to the reconstruction of an archi- 
tectural-sculptural composition of prime importance in the study of Daedalid art, 
but throw light upon its origin and diffusion. Indeed, while the plan of the temple 
of Prinias appears even more clearly as an elaboration of elements which already 
existed in buildings at Troy and in continental Greece in the formative period of 
geometric culture, its sculptural decoration seems to have furnished structural and 
ornamental motives which are to spread to the most northern parts of the Aegean. 


FLORENCE PERNIER 


! For other fragments with the same decoration of sphinxes, found on the height of Prinias prior to 
our excavations, see L. Savignoni, in A.J.A. V, 1901, p. 410, pl. XIII. 

? G. Karo, Arch. Anz. 1930, col. 143, fig. 23. 

3 A complete study of this has been prepared by D. Mustilli for a forthcoming number of the An- 
nuario della R. Scuola Italiana di Atene, which is soon to appear. See, meanwhile, the llustrated 
London News, Feb. 28, 1931, p. 328, and figure on p. 329 (notice by D. Levi). 
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DIE CONSTITUTLO ANTONINIANA 


Set der ersten Veréffentlichung durch Paul M. Meyer ist die Constitutio Antonini- 
ana, deren Wortlaut uns der Papyrus No. 40 der Sammlung des Oberhessischen 
Geschichtsrereines zu Giessen verstiimmelt erhalten hat, oftmals und in verschie- 
denem Sinne besprochen worden; einen Einblick in die Unsicherheit, die in ihrer 
Beurteilung herrschte, konnten M. Rostovtzeffs Bemerkungen, Gesellschaft und 
Wirtschaft im riémischen Kaiserreiche (1929), IT S. 342, einem weiten Kreise 
von Lesern gewiihren. Dieser Unsicherheit scheint nunmehr hinsichtlich der 
Absicht und der wichtigsten Bestimmungen des Erlasses ein Ende gemacht durch 
zwei eindringende und iiberaus anregende Untersuchungen, von denen die eine, in 
der Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, LI. Band, Romanistische 
Abteilung, 1931, 5S. 277 ff., veréffentlicht, E. Schénbauer, die andere, Philologus 
LXNXXVIII, 1983, S. 272 ff., J. Stroux verdankt wird. Nach einem vortrefflichen 
Ueberblick iiber den Stand der Forschung hat der erstere Gelehrte mit weitem 
Blicke und reichster Kenntnis der Quellen in Ausfiihrungen von bleibendem allge- 
meinem Werte, die mit Recht unter die Ueberschrift *Reichsrecht gegen Volks- 
recht” gestellt sind, L. Mitteis’ Auffassung der Constitutio Antoniniana widerlegt, 
durch eine Wiirdigung aller Zeugnisse und die Verwertung der Staatslehre des 
Redners Ailios Aristeides den Nachweis erbracht, dass die im Jahre 212 n. Chr. 
erfolgte Verleihung des Biirgerrechtes an alle Bewohner des rémischen Reiches mit 
Ausnahme der dediticii durch die politische, rechtliche und geistige Entwicklung 
seit langem vorbereitet war, E. Bickermanns Deutung des Papyrus als eines Nach- 
tragsediktes zu der Biirgerrechtsverleihung des Jahres 212 n. Chr. und seine Auf- 
stellungen beziiglich der dediticii einleuchtend abgewiesen und auch sonst zur 
Kliirung des Sachverhaltes soviel beigetragen, dass man der versprochenen Fortset- 
zung seiner Untersuchung mit grossen Erwartungen entgegensehen darf. Nach 
Schénbauer hat sodann J. Stroux durch scharfsinnige und sorgfiiltige Erérterung 
dreier besonders wichtiger Stellen des Erlasses die Auslegung seines ganzen Inhaltes 
zu firdern, insbesondere aber, im Sinne der von Schénbauer erschlossenen religiésen 
Begriindung des Erlasses, die in seiner sechsten Zeile erhaltenen Worte so zu deuten 
gewusst, dass die Absicht des Kaisers passenden Ausdruck erhiilt, an der Siegesfeier, 
durch die er den Géttern nach der Beseitigung seines Bruders Geta fiir seine eigene 
Rettung dankt, ungeziihlte Mengen seiner Untertanen als rémische Biirger teilneh- 
men zu lassen. Gerne verweise ich bei dieser Gelegenheit auf die ebenso miihsame 
als lehrreiche Untersuchung, in der R. Heberdey, Termessische Studien (Denkschrif- 
ten der Wiener Akademie, ph.-h. Kl., LXAIX. Band, 3. Abh., 1929, S. 15 ff.) die 
Auswirkung der Constitutio Antoniniana in den Inschriften der Stadt Termessos 
verfolgt hat. 

Jedem weiteren Versuche einer Herstellung des Erlasses bietet als letzte die von 
Stroux S. 294 nach ausfiihrlicher Begriindung vorgelegte eine geeignete Grundlage. 
Doch darf nicht iibersehen werden, dass Stroux, in der Ueberzeugung, die Erhaltung 
des Papyrus “mache einige den Wortlaut stilistisch betreffende Vorschliige un- 
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sicher,” durch runde Klammern bezeichnet “was auch inhaltlich ganz unsicher 
bleibt,” aber Erhaltenes und Ergiinztes nicht gesondert und es dem Leser iiberlassen 
hat, sich aus den S. 273 ff. abgedruckten Herstellungen Paul M. Meyers, Juristische 
Papyri, 1920, 5S. 1f. Nr. 1, E. Bickermanns, Das Edikt des Kaisers Caracalla in P. 
Giss. 40, 1926, und E. Schénbauers, a.a. O., 5. 319, iiber das, was auf dem Papyrus 
erhalten, und das, was von den Herausgebern hinzugefiigt ist, zu unterrichten. So 
sehr diese drei Herstellungen das Verstiindnis des schwierigen Textes gefirdert 
haben, so gestehe ich doch, sie nicht durchaus befriedigend finden zu kénnen; ich 
wage daher, den Lesern des American Journal of Archaeology und dem verdienten 
und verehrten Gelehrten, dem dieser Band anliisslich seines sechzigsten Geburts- 
tages gewidmet wird, eine Herstellung der Constitutio Antoniniana vorzulegen, die 
von den Herstellungen, die Stroux und seine Vorgiinger vorgeschlagen haben, 
mehrfach abgeht. Der gebotenen Kiirze wegen und mit Riicksicht auf die einge- 
henden Erérterungen, die andere Gelehrte dem Erlasse gewidmet haben, glaube ich, 
auf eine Darlegung der Erwiigungen, die mich leiteten, und auf eine Behandlung der 
Kinzelheiten verzichten zu kénnen. 

Um jedoch die Beurteilung des Sachverhaltes zu erleichtern, habe ich die von 
Paul M. Meyer und von Stroux gegebenen Herstellungen meinem eigenen Versuche 
vorangestellt. 

Fiir die Lesung einiger entscheidender Stellen des Papyrus sei auf Bemerkungen 
Schinbauers, 5. 288, 298 ff., 319, und Stroux’, 5. 279 ff., 284 verwiesen. Der Anfang 
des Erlasses wird noch besondere Ueberlegung fordern, da die mangels einer besseren 
vorgeschlagene Fassung nicht viéllig befriedigt. Nach Schénbauers Mitteilung, 5. 
319, liest W. Schubart nunmehr zu Ende der dritten Zeile: 74\v| rocabrn|y| und 
ergiinzt zu Anfang der vierten: [azorpépavres ériBouvdgv]; der Vorschlag ergibt zu Anfang 
der vierten Zeile vor cGo|vy 21 Buchstaben, also mehr als meines Erachtens erwiinscht 
ist. Bickermann hat zu Ende der dritten Zeile: rocairn|s| fiir méglich gehalten 
und zu Anfang der vierten ergiinzt: |cvudopas yevouévns|; ich meinte mit Schénbauer: 
|éxeBoudjjs yevouévns| einsetzen zu diirfen. Dem Scharfsinne anderer muss ich iiber- 
lassen zu erwiigen, ob die in der Mitte der dreizehnten Zeile erhaltenen Worte 
caradedbévtwy xrd. an die von mir in ihrem Anfange ergiinzten Worte anschliessen oder 
einem neuen Satze angehéren. Die diirftigen Reste weiterer drei Zeilen sind in 
meine Umschrift nicht aufgenommen. Selbstverstiindlich kann auch mein Versuch 
einer Herstellung des Erlasses, nach so vielen anderen, nicht den Anspruch erheben, 
iiberall den Wortlaut getroffen zu haben, ist doch zu viel verloren; immerhin hoffe 
ich durch meine Vorschliige zu seiner endgiltigen Feststellung beizutragen. Eine 
angenehme Pflicht ist es mir zu bekennen, wie viel Belehrung und Anregung ich den 
Arbeiten meiner Vorgiinger, insbesondere aber wiederholter miindlicher Aussprache 
mit meinem Kollegen Schénbauer verdanke. 


R. M. Mever, Juristische Papyri Nr. 1: 


[|Adroxpatrwp Katoap MG|pxos Seovgpos| ’Avrwvivo[s] 


[Nuvi dé........ xpl airias rolds] 
[Snreiv, drus av rots Bleots ablavlaros Ste TH 


éue rovyapody vouitw lolirw pe- 
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5 [yadorperas(?) eioe8(?)|Gs rH abrav 7d ixavdy 
[etv, rods tévous, dalaxis eis rods Euods av[Op]wrous, 
[eis ras Opnoxeias(?) Oedv Aidwue roi[v]uy ara- 
[ow kévors rots kata ‘Pwpaiwy, [ulévovros 
[wavrds yévous xwp[is] [ylap 7d 
10 — ob povov —]... vew wavra, rH ving evrepre- 
Todro rd ef. . peyaderdrnra [ro]d ‘Pwyali]- 


[wv dia THY abriy..... |v wepi ros [.... lus 


J. Stroux, Philologus LXX XVIII 294: 


Abroxpatwp Katcap Mapxos Atpndos ‘Avtwrivos LeBaords eye’ 

(adda viv els 7d Oetov) (avapépew Eve) Tas airias Kai rods Aoyiopods, 
(rime Gv rporw aktiws) rots Oeots rots abavaros Sre THe 
(yadorperds kai Gs TH 76 ixavdy 


eiv ef pupious dcaKis eis Tois Euods avOpwrous 


(cvvOiovras) eis Ta iepa Aidwue Toivuy &ra- 
ow boo éav Bor KaTa THY oikovpevny TodiTeiavy ‘Pwuaiwy pévovTos 
tévov obdevds TOV xwpis TOV dedectixiwy. ‘Odeiner yap TO 
10 ob povov mavta adda Hdn Kai TH evrepre 
Totro dé ro diatrayua THY Tod ‘Pwyai- 
wy pera TO THY TEpi Tols Hrep dia 


(ray ‘Pwuator reriunvra.) 


Mein Versuch: 


[Abroxpatwp Kaicap M@|pxos Aipndlos Leovjpos| ‘Avrwvivols| S[eBacrd]s eye’ 60 
[Ilavrws eis 7d Oetov waddov avladépew xai airias x[a]i rolds] 62 
Kaya rots Bleots rlot]s ablavlaros bre 64 
yevouévns oGolv éue Tovyapodv vouitw [olirw pe- 57 
5 [yadouepas xai Ocorper|as rH abrav rd ixavdv ro- 59 
letv, ef eis rods Euods dv[Op]wrous, 61 
‘Pwpaious eis ra Oedv Aidwye roilv]uy ara- 56 
[ow rots Karocxodow ‘Papaiwy [ulévovros 55 
[ovdevds éxrds Trav xwplis] ‘Ol leire [ylap 7d 58 
10 ob ravta, Hon Klali 7H 59 
Todro dé 7d éudv dtarlayua [rv] peyadedrnra [ro]d ‘Pwyali}- 59 
[wv cvpBaiver yap tiv rovs [addolus 58 
[rpérovoew avéxabev ‘Pwyator lov rd[v é]xaorns 59 
WILHELM 
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THIRTY-FIFTH GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


In CONJUNCTION WITH THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AND THE LINGUISTIC 
SocrETY OF AMERICA 


Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 
DECEMBER 27-29, 1933. 
SUMMARIES OF PAPERS SUBMITTED BY THE AUTHORS 


THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEIAN WALL PAINTINGS: Nita L. Butter, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Destruction and deterioration, continuing today despite all efforts to protect the walls, permit us to 
observe certain details that would otherwise have remained unseen. Among the most prolific causes 
of decay are frost, excessive rains, dampness, saltpetre, vegetation and too assiduous cleaning of the 
walls. If only the outer layer of plaster falls, an older or poorly conceived design may be seen on the 
under layer; if the plaster merely cracks, it may show that an entire picture or individual figures were 
inset. The preservative “varnish” applied to the walls darkens and thickens with age. It has 
recently been removed from most of the paintings in the Naples Museum; the results at first seemed 
splendid, but the pictures now seem to be deteriorating even there. | When all color has been effaced, 
incised outlines or shadowy *shapes”* must be sought. 

After observation and examination of the walls for many years I have come to the conclusion that 
the entire surface of the walls was painted in buon fresco, with the figures or pictures generally in tem- 
pera. “Reserved” spaces on dark walls permitted the painting of light flesh or drapery over them. 
Details were undoubtedly retouched (in tempera), not, however, with white, as Hale believes (Gardner 
Hale, Fresco Painting, N. Y., Rudge, 1933). In fact, students of mediaeval art should beware of 
deducing from practice in that field modes of procedure in antiquity. 

THE VILLA ITEM AND THE SECOND STYLE: A. M. G. Lirtie, Yale University 

The main distinction between the Greek system of decoration at the close of the Hellenistic period 
and the fully developed Roman system of the Fourth Pompeian style lies in the fact that the Greek was 
limited by the function of covering the structure of the walls and that the Roman was dominated by 
the necessity of embellishing it. In the South Russian or Delian wall ornament is subordinated to 
architecture, in the Fourth Pompeian style a plethora of architecture is used without structural 
intent, for the purpose of ornament. Behind this difference lies an important change of conception. 
The Roman achieved a system of genuine interior decoration, the Greek was content with a system 
that could be applied either to the interior of a house or its exterior. The first step in the Roman's 
achievement was the Second style. 

The innovation lies in the use of spatial illusion. It is the introduction of the principle of widening 
the room which is new in the Second style. Its essential form consists of the painted representation 
of a structural wall rising above a projecting podium separated from the actual room by a base line. 
This is accomplished in two planes. By the use of the base line the podium itself is removed one plane 
from the mosaic of the room, by the use of a broad ledge to the podium the upper wall is set back yet 
another plane beyond the actual limits of the room. The rear wall in the Second style when it reaches 
the ceiling must be reconciled intelligibly with the limits of the roof that correspond to those of the 
mosaic floor. This is the problem of the style, solved eventually by the creation of the Schema, an 
incorporation within the painting of a framework connecting the painted wall with the actual roof. 
This process was accomplished through a variety of experimental forms well illustrated in the Villa 
Item. 

The redecoration of the Villa Item belongs to an age which was abandoning the courtlike activities 
of the old Italic atrium and moving towards greater luxury and intimacy in the living rooms. To this 
purpose the spatial illusion contributed. In the type of low-ceilinged double cubiculum which here 
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appears the spatial illusion disguised the actual contraction in cubie space; in the large living rooms it 
gave an air of greater spaciousness. 

Vitruvius’ description of tragic, comic, and satyric scaenae incorporated in wall painting have been 
recognized in the Boscoreale cubiculum, but these are by no means the only examples in the Second 
style. In the Villa Item, the House of the Labyrinth and the Boscoreale Villa, which constitute the 
chief examples of the early style applied throughout the major part of a house, the theatrical types of 
Vitruvius recur several times and constitute the chief variation on the closed wall. The basic ground 
plan of these examples corresponds to that of the central door of the later Roman stone scaenae frons. 
The purpose of their introduction is the breaking up of the solid closed wall. This is accomplished 
only partially in the Villa Item, almost entirely in the Labyrinth and Boscoreale houses. The format 
and certain forms part-painted, part-plastic, in the style point to the temporary Roman theatres as its 
inspiration. 

THE ARCHAIC APOLLO IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM: Giseta M. A. Ricuter, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 

This paper will be published in the Metropolitan Museum Studies, Vol. V, 1 and in the Brunn-Bruck- 

mann, Denkmdler Griechischer und Rémischer Skul ptur. 


DOMITIAN’S SACRARIUM OF MINERVA: Kennetu Scott, Western Reserve University 
THE CULT OF COMMODUS-HERCULES: Marcarer M. Warp, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Commodus desired to be deified during his lifetime and especially to be worshipped as Hercules. 
At the age of fifteen (176 a.p.), he was associated with this god, who was represented on the reverse of 
a coin, while the obverse was decorated with the bust of Commodus. Coins of 182-183 a.p. portray 
Commodus on horseback, striking a lion with his spear, a sport in which he actually engaged at the 
amphitheatre. A sarcophagus in the Palazzo dei Conservatori is decorated with hunting scenes which 
recall the labors of Hercules and which probably celebrated the emperor's zeal for such pursuits. A 
bronze mace in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge and the handle of a patera 
in the British Museum reveal the association of Commodus with Hercules in Britain. A Janus-like 
bust on a coin of 187 A.p. and a double-profile effect on a cameo in the British Museum display a very 
close association of the emperor with Hercules. 

Coins of 191 A.p. are inscribed on the reverse with the title, ‘‘ Hercules Commodianus,”’ bestowed by 
the senate, which thus officially proclaimed a living emperor a god for the first time in Roman history. 
He is further recognized as Rome’s divine founder, ** Hercules Romanus Conditor,” another title which 
is inscribed on coins of 192 A.p. Numerous coins of the same year bear the legend, ‘‘ Hercules Romanus 
Augustus,” a third divine title conferred upon the emperor, who was thus identified with Hercules. 

Two dedicatory inscriptions, in Latium and Mauretania, address the emperor with his full title which 
includes “* Hercules” and “Invictus.” A beautiful marble bust in the Palazzo dei Conservatori repre- 
sents Commodus as Hercules. A statue, four other busts, and three cameos have also been discovered 
of the Commodus-Hercules type. 


THE EARLIEST RED-GLAZED “ROMAN” POTTERY: Freperick O. Waaacé, Princeton 
University 

So long as the Italian (Arretine) ware was dated as early as the second century B.c. there could be 
little objection to giving it the credit for having initiated the style of red pottery. But more recent 
studies have limited it fairly definitely within the century 40 B.c. to 60 A.p., so it must yield the honor 
to products of Asia Minor where red moulded bowls were made earlier which can have furnished the 
inspiration, if not the models, for the Italian. But far more numerous than the moulded bowls are the 
plain, wheel-made vases of Italian ware which must likewise have had an eastern prototype. Mean- 
while, excavations in the province of Syria, chiefly at Samaria and Beth-Shan, have shown that already 
in the third century B.c. a certain ware with dark red glaze and buff clay was in wide use. Examina- 
tion has proved that it is identical with similar pottery from the Aegean in clay, glaze and shapes. 
With further occurrences of this ware noted at Corinth, Delos, Ephesos and Alexandria it becomes 
evident that as early as the third century B.c. this plain red ware was being exported throughout the 
Aegean area and the southern littoral of the eastern Mediterranean. Its typical shapes can now be 
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determined and steps in the development of some of them followed despite the lack of closely dated 
pieces. They undergo slight changes until Augustan times when they submit to influences from the 
newly-arisen Italian ware for which they had paved the way. Thereafter the ware seems to have 
succumbed to the more popular Samian and Italian fabrics and to have died out before the second 
century a.p. If indeed some of its forms lived on in the Tschandarli ware of the later first and early 
second centuries, as appears to be the case, the theory which names Pergamon as its place of man- 
ufacture gains strong support. At present its origin is still uncertain although there is no reason to 
abandon the tentative name of “ Pergamene”’ ware until another site can offer stronger claims for it. 
VERGIL’S “TU ERIS MARCELLUS” IN MODERN PAINTING: Georce H. Auten, Lafayette 
College 

Suetonius (Vita Vergili 32) relates that Vergil read the second, fourth, and sixth books of the Aeneid, 
upon their completion, before Augustus, and that it was said that Octavia, the emperor's sister, fainted 
when the poet read the celebrated tribute to her lamented son, Marcellus, with the words (Aeneid VI. 
882-883) : 

Heu! miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris! 
This episode has been the subject of a number of interesting works of modern painters. 

Vergil reading the Aeneid before Augustus was represented in a vertical panel on the wall below the 
vault as part of the decoration of the Sala d’ Apollo in the Pitti Palace executed by Ciro Ferri (1659-60) 
after the design of Pietro da Cortona. But Octavia is not present in this composition. A picture of 
the Marcellus episode in the palace at Wilhelmshéhe near Cassel, a late work of Johann Heinrich 
Tischbein, represents the emperor seated on a couch supporting his swooning sister, while Vergil 
stands behind and to the left, holding the roll of the sixth book of the Aeneid in his hand. No other 
persons are shown. Ingres painted in 1812 a “* Tu Marcellus eris” for the decoration of the Aldobran- 
dini Palace. It is now in the Museum at Toulouse. Augustus and Octavia are on the right side of 
the.picture. Vergil standing opposite has just read the tender reference to Marcellus and Octavia has 
fallen backwards into her brother's arms. The Empress Livia is seated in the center of the picture; 
Agrippa and Maecenas stand behind Augustus. Ingres made several interesting plans for modifying 
the composition for which variant sketches exist in the Louvre, Bibliothéque Nationale, and at Bay- 
onne. In 1819 he painted a new version of part of the picture, representing Augustus, Octavia, and 
Livia, forming a compact group, but without Vergil. This is in the Museum of Modern Painting in 
Brussels. 

Finally, an unknown artist of the nineteenth century has painted a panel on the vault of a stairway 
or corridor in the Pitti Palace, with Vergil reading the Aeneid in the presence of Augustus, Livia, Oc- 
tavia, and Maecenas. In this case the fainting Octavia is supported by Livia. 


A KING AND QUEEN OF THE MYCENAEAN AGE AT MIDEA AND THEIR DAUGHTER: 
CHAMPLIN BuRRAGE 

The paper deals with some discoveries made in the Peloponnese by Swedish archaeologists, and 
published in 1931 by Professor Axel W. Persson in his book, The Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea. 
After describing some of the richest treasures in the large tholos tomb, it is suggested that the three 
persons here buried—a king and queen and their daughter—were king Proitos, queen Sthendboia 
and their daughter [phindée, and that the tomb probably dates from about 1500 B.c. 

The view is advanced that among the interesting objects found in the tomb the gold ring with a 
hybrid gives in duplicate hieroglyphic writing in Greek translation the name Lady Sthenéboia and 
may likewise suggest the Lycian princess’ alternative Greek names of Antaia and Antiépe. The 
paper further seeks to show that Proitos and the Danaan kings were Semites and evidently of Phoeni- 
cian extraction in close connection with Minoan Crete; that they spoke the early Phoenician tongue 
of the second millennium, B.c. and were no doubt somewhat familiar with the Phoenician hieroglyphic 
writing of that period; and that the beautiful gems and the delicate work in silver and gold, niello 
and paste, which were found in the tholos tomb, were the work, as Homer would say, of Phoenicians, 
who, to be sure, no longer lived in Phoenicia proper but who, we may suppose, had left their country 
and in part had accompanied the sons of Phoenix or Agenor in their vain mythical search for their 
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sister Europa. It is further pointed out that, if this identification and dating of the tomb of Proitos 
prove to be correct, they will not only help to determine the true period in which he lived and the true 
age of the tholos tombs, but will make manifest the necessity of revising the chronology of the Trojan 
War and of the events in Greek history that preceded it. 
A ZIRO BURIAL AND A FORGERY: Epirn Hatt Donan, University Museum, Philadelphia 

A collection of bronzes in the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, and a large clay 
vase ornamented with figurines can be shown to come from a ziro burial discovered at Chiusi in 1881. 
The contents had been lost until identified last spring in this Museum. A faience vase in the Museum 
long thought to be a genuine variant of the famous Corneto vase—called the cornerstone of Etruscan 
archaeology—can be shown to be a forgery. 
NEWLY DISCOVERED NABATAEAN SITES IN TRANSJORDAN: Netson Giurck, Hebrew 

Union College, Cincinnati 

During the course of an archaeological survey of Transjordan conducted by the American School 
of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, with the active coéperation of the Transjordan Department of 
Antiquities, in the spring and summer of 1933, about a hundred and fifty Nabataean sites were 
discovered. Most of them were identified by the finding of large quantities of Nabataean pottery 
and sherds, the nature of which has now been clearly established. Most of the sherds belonged to 
almost unbelievably fine, thin, fragile vessels of various kinds, of the most delicate workmanship 
and decorated with artistic painted designs, representing formalized flowers and branches. The 
examination of these sites revealed that the Nabataean kingdom was an exceedingly well organized 
one, which evidently possessed great wealth, and enjoyed a commerce sufficiently thriving to support 
a number of very large cities. We visited a number of huge sites, such as eth-Thuwaneh, el-Moreigheh, 
and Nikhl, which we were definitely able to establish as Nabataean, by means of the structures and the 
sherds found in them. Some of them were as large, practically, as Petra. When the Romans con- 
quered the Nabataeans at the beginning of the second century A.pD., and diverted the trade-route 
which went northward through Petra to Damascus, to their own city of Alexandria, the Nabataean 
kingdom simply melted away, and disappeared completely. It left ruins of great cities, and long lines 
of fortresses and watch-towers to testify to former glory. Many of their sites, after having been 
abandoned, have never again been reoccupied. 
SCULPTURE FOUND IN THE AGORA IN 1933: T. Leste Suear, Princeton University 

This paper will be published in the A.J.A. and in Hesperia. 
SOME GREEK POTTERY FROM THE AGORA: Lucy Tatcort, Staff of the Agora Excavations 

Slides were shown of sixth and fifth century vases, samples of the contents of three wells. Among 
the black-figured pieces were a pyxis with Herakles driving a pair of centaurs, and a series of late black- 
figured skyphoi by the ** White Heron Painter.” A large collection of pottery, to be dated not far 
from 430 B.c., came from a well just south of the Stoa of Attalos. It includes cups of all sorts, mixing 
bowls, wine storage amphoras, and household pottery. Many of the black-glazed cups have stamped 
decoration of an elaborate sort. Bands of black glaze ornament the more carefully made household 
pots. Among the shapes so embellished are two examples of the duis, here rediscovered. 


NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA: Bensamin D. Meritt, Johns Hopkins 
University 

These inscriptions will be published in Hesperia. 
THE CITY PLAN AT OLYNTHUS: J. Watrer Granam, Johns Hopkins University 

The North Hill at Olynthus is entirely residential and was planned according to the Hippodamian 
system in a network of straight streets crossing one another at right angles, three or perhaps four, main 
“avenues” running north to south and about 13 *‘streets”’ running east to west. It was laid out, it 
would seem, shortly after 432 B.c. and therefore dates from the very period when Hippodamos himself 
was active. The original plan was extremely regular: both “streets’’ and “‘avenues” were to have 
been of uniform breadth, 17 Greek feet (of 0.296 m.), and every block was to have measured 300 by 120 
feet (i.e. 5:2). But after the streets had been plotted out, two of the “avenues,” B and C, were wid- 
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ened, C to 20 feet, B to 24 feet, and the added 3 and 7 feet were subtracted from the length of the B 
and A blocks, making them the peculiar length of 297 and 293 feet respectively. The Olynthian 
plan forms therefore an exception to the rule noticed by von Gerkan (Griechische Stddteanlage, p. 91) 
that the greater width of certain streets was foreseen and provided for in the original plans of Greek 
cities and the dimensions of the blocks consequently remained uniform throughout. 

The official supervision exercised in the planning of the streets and blocks of the new district was also 
extended to the individual houses, as manifested by their dimensions, the common provisions for 
drainage, and by the fact that whole blocks were built simultaneously and divided into an equal num- 
ber of approximately equal-sized houses, on a similar but not identical plan, and structurally bonded 
into the adjacent houses. The original plan of the blocks seems to have called for 10 houses, 5 along 
each long side, each exactly 66 feet square. The substance of this paper will be published after the 
projected 1934 campaign in a volume of the Olynthus publications by David M. Robinson, devoted 
to a study of the houses. 

EXCAVATIONS AT DURA: Henry T. Rowe tt, Yale University 

The most important objects found at Dura in recent vears, most of which are as yet unpublished, 
are the parchments, papyri, and frescoes. The written documents fall into two classes, civil and mili- 
tary. Civil items consist of 8 parchments, 4 papyri, and a considerable number of fragments. They 
date from 84 to 254 a.p. Two are literary texts: part of the Diatesseron of Tatian in Greek, a work 
known heretofore only in translation, and sentences from the Old Testament in Hebrew. 

The military papyri, as numerous as the civil, are official papers of unique importance in that they 
throw the clearest light to date on the complicated organization of a Roman garrison during the first 
half of the third century a.p., and illustrate, in general, Roman policy in the Orient at a very critical 
period. Worthy of particular mention is a circular letter sent out by Marius Maximus, imperial 
legate and historian, to the commanders of certain garrisons ordering them to receive and entertain 
an envoy from the Parthian king to the emperor Septimius Severus. 

Ina Christian chapel, of which a preliminary notice by Professor P. V. C. Baur has already appeared 
in the A.J.A. (XXXVII, 1933, No. 3), there were found the earliest Christian paintings of Oriental 
origin hitherto known. 

The walls of a Jewish synagogue, built 244-45 4.p., are also covered v ith paintings. Scenes depict- 
ing events from Biblical history occupy three of the four zones or registers into which the walls are 
divided (the fourth or lowest contains an ornamental frieze of animals and masks). Among them 
are series dealing with the Exodus, the Ark, Elijah, the Exile, and the Restoration. 

Of interest to the historian of the Empire is a triumphal arch dedicated to Trajan by one of his 
legions during his Parthian campaign, and a praetorium erected to house the Roman troops of occupa- 
tion under Caracalla. 

The mixed character of Dura’s population (Greek, Semitic, Parthian, and Roman), its commercial 
activities as a caravan city, and its importance as a Roman military outpost, are variously attested by 
the numerous inscriptions, coins, graffiti, works of art, and instrumenta domestica found in excavating 
temples, fortifications, public buildings, and private houses. 

THE TEMPLE AT KARDAKI: Frankuin P. Jounson, University of Chicago 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI’S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, 1933: Cart W. BLecex, 
University of Cincinnati 
This report will be published in the June issue of the ./.4. 
EXCAVATIONS AT ANTIOCH: W. A. Campsett, Wellesley College 
IXCAVATIONS AT HAGHIOS KOSMAS: GeorGe E. Mytonas, Washington University, St. Louis 

On the promontory known today as Haghios Kosmas and in antiquity Kolias Akra, the remains of 
prehistoric settlements were uncovered. The earliest belong to the Early Helladic period and present 
strong similarities to remains thus far uncovered on the mainland of Greece on the one hand and on the 
island of Melos on the other. They were evidently built by islanders who established there at that 
time a colony for the importation and manufacture of the Melian obsidian. The headland was 
abandoned in the Middle Helladic period and it was reinhabited in Late Helladic Il times. Remains 
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of houses of the L. H. II and III periods were uncovered, presenting the same characteristics as those 
found in other Helladic sites on the mainland of Greece. The site was finally abandoned at the close 
of the Prehistoric Age. At a short distance from the settlements an Early Helladic cemetery was 
discovered belonging to the earliest villages on the headland. The graves are arranged in groups 
and are identical with those found by Professor Tsountas in the island of Syros. They are family 
graves and were used for many burials. Offerings were placed in and around the graves. Among 
them the most important are vases. 

This paper will appear in the June issue of the A.J.A. 

EXCAVATIONS AT CLUNY: Kennetu Conant, Harvard University 
THE THEATRE AT MINTURNAE: Joruam Jounson, University Museum, Philadelphia 

The 1933 campaign (March 30—August 17) at Minturnae was devoted largely to the clearing of the 
theater. The scene, stage, orchestra and lower cavea were cleared as well as three of the 24 outer 
supporting vaults. It was found that the cavea was not materially modified after the original building 
of 15 or 20 a.p.; the stage and scene-buildings were frequently restored and remodelled. A number 
of interesting sculptures from the stage ornamentation were recovered. One of these, a portrait 
head, originally represented Tiberius but was changed at a later period. Another find was a marble 
statuette, probably from a bronze original, of Hermes carrying the child Dionysus. The theater 
was abandoned toward the end of the fourth century; many Christian tombs were found in it. 

Much progress was made in following the line of the north and west walls of the Roman Colony of 
295 B.c. Four towers and the West or Appian Gate were discovered. It proved impossible to resume 
operations within the pre-Roman city, whose exact dimensions were determined during the previous 
campaign. 

The Potter’s Shop, “Trench F,” was carefully explored by Miss Agnes Lake and her publication of 
this important collection of Campanian ware may be expected in the course of 1934. 

THE EXCAVATIONS IN CHACO CANYON IN 1933: Epear L. Hewett, School of American 
Research, Santa Fé 

THE NEWLY DISCOVERED SHRINE OF APHRODITE ON THE ACROPOLIS: Oscar 
BroneEer, American School of Classical Studies, Athens (read by Prof. Edward Capps, Princeton) 

This paper has been published in Hesperia II, 1933, pp. 329-417. 

THE GERAS PAINTER AND HARTWIG’S BALD-HEAD MASTER: Besste Ricuarp- 
son, Johns Hopkins University . 

A pelike in the Louvre, dating from the second half of the fifth century, presents a grotesque repre- 
sentation of Herakles struggling with Geras, the personification of Old Age, thus preserving a popular, 
burlesque part of the tradition which literature has forgotten. An amphora of the same period in the 
British Museum and a black-figured cylix of an earlier period in Berlin also contain realistic delinea- 
tions of Herakles clubbing a gruesome monster whose identity there seems little reason to doubt. 
Beazley has assigned eighteen vases to this painter, among which only one of the sketches of Geras 
(the Louvre example) is included. The Berlin vase is so early that assignment to the same artist 
is rather unlikely, although there were a few artists who worked in both styles. It seems more reason- 
able to suggest that there may have been a school of vase painters about this time who delighted in 
producing variations of the Geras type of figure, especially since a recently acquired vase in the Villa 
Giulia also includes a representation of this contest. 

Hartwig (Die griechischen Meisterschalen, pp. 421-43) has assigned several vases to an artist whom 
he has christened * Der Meister mit dem Kahlkopfe,”” among which a vase in Orvieto with a number 
of barbarian figures in Seythian costume, several cylices in the British Museum representing old men 
in conversation scenes, and one in Boston picturing a procession of elderly men. Their superficial 
similarities may be attributed rather to the period to which these works of art belong, for the differences 
in treatment of drapery and in mannerisms, in the drawing of the lower part of the face, and even in the 
rendering of the bald head are so great that it is quite improbable that they are from the hand of the 
same master; and since many of the vases can be definitely assigned to other painters, it is doubtful 
whether such an artist ever existed. 
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TWO MOSAICS REPRESENTING THE ACADEMY: Georce W. Evperkry, Princeton Univer- 
sity 
LAOCOON ON THE SISTINE CEILING: Harotp L. CLeaspey, Syracuse University 

Michelangelo was one of the first to see the Laocoén when it was discovered on the fourteenth of 
January, 1506. Two years later Julius commanded him to adorn the vault of the Sistine Chapel. 
The effect of the Laocoén upon the art of Michelangelo is especially worth studying in this painting, 
for it was his first important achievement after he had become acquainted with the Hellenistic master- 
piece. The superlative skill with which Agesandros and his sons presented intense pathos naturally 
aroused admiration in Michelangelo, for he found in strife and suffering his best-loved theme. Further, 
the subject of the Ceiling, the relation of Man to his Maker, involved many episodes similar in nature 
to the tragedy of Laocoin. 

In the two works likeness of details is found in the treatment of heads, faces, bodies, and limbs. 
It is especially significant that in Jonah, the climax of the whole decorative pattern, and in the frescoes 
immediately introductory to him, Michelangelo’s genius reaches its zenith, and it is just here that the 
inspiration of the Laocotén seems most potent. In fact, both in external features of representation 
and in the inner animating spirit, Jonah of the Sistine is a Hebraic Laocoén. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED ATTIC VASES: Davip M. Rosinson, Johns Hopkins University 

This paper dealt with a large number of black-figured and red-figured vases in the Robinson collec- 
tion in Baltimore. Attention was called especially to the historical importance of four Panathenaic 
amphorae dating from the time of the Peloponnesian War. These as well as the other black-figured 
vases are now published in C.V.A., Baltimore, Robinson Collection, fase. 1 (U.S. A. fase. 4), 1934. 
The red-figured vases will appear in the second fascicule. Among those discussed and illustrated were 
an amphora by the Berlin Painter with Triptolemos and Demeter, a pelike in the style of Myson with 
an ephebe and a Silenus, a neck amphora by the Harrow Painter with Midas and a shepherd with dog, 
an amphora by the same painter with Zeus and two women, the Nikoxenos amphora of Panathenaic 
shape, formerly in the Stroganoff collection in Leningrad, a hydria by Polygnotos representing a loom 
and a nurse receiving a child from its seated mother with husband, a lekythos by the Eretria painter, 
an oenochoe with an imitation of the Parthenon frieze published A.J.4. XXXVIII, pp. 45-48, a bell- 
krater from the Hamburger collection in Frankfurt representing on one side Orpheus with his lyre 
being struck down by the spear of a woman and on the other Dionysus between a Silenus and a Maenad, 
a krater from Gela by the Kleophon painter representing two men with torches racing toward an altar 
with the umpire standing beside it, a bell-krater with Herakles and a draped female figure by the 
Amykos Painter, a hydria from the Hamburger collection in the style of Meidias representing the 
young Dionysus in the midst of the gods, a loutrophoros in the style of Polygnotos with a bridegroom 
holding the bride by the hand, and some South Italian vases. 


A GIGANTOMACHY AND AN AMAZONOMACHY FROM CORINTH: Epwarp Capps, Jr., 
Oberlin College 

Among the sculptural finds from the theatre at Corinth are fragments from three friezes. The 
majority of the fragments from two friezes, numbering over 1000 individual pieces, were found near 
the stage at a depth of from one to two metres above the level of the Roman orchestra. The slabs of 
the Amazonomachy frieze, the more complete of the two, measure ca. 0.83 m. in height and 1.37 m. in 
length and are roughly hewn on the back; they were attached to a wall, perhaps belonging to the 
scene-buildings of the Roman theatre, by means of clamps. The figures, which are carved in high 
relief, rest upon a narrow shelf varying in height and thickness. Although undoubtedly of Roman 
workmanship probably of the end of the second century A.p., the excellence of individual details such 
as the drapery of the Amazons, the spacious compositions which form a marked contrast to the crowded 
designs of Roman sarcophagi of the period, and the many parallels with fifth century vases and with the 
Amazon friezes from Phigaleia, Halicarnassus and Magnesia reveal a fifth or fourth century prototype. 

The Gigantomachy frieze, although so fragmentary as to suggest that it formed the decoration of 
some building other than the theatre, is of greater dimensions and superior in style. The slabs were 
1.05 m. in height and ca. 1.50 m. long; they were smoothly dressed on the reverse. Of the gods Zeus, 
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Athena, Hera, Aphrodite, Apollo, Artemis, Hermes, Herakles and possibly Dionysus can be identified 
and at least a dozen different giants can be distinguished. The giants are of two kinds, some being 
human in shape and others having legs terminating in the coils and heads of serpents, the same 
combination that appears on the Great Altar of Pergamon. The style also shows the distinct influence 
of the First and second Pergamene schools. There is in addition an interesting parallel between one of 
the slabs and the Gigantomachy vase in the Louvre which is often considered to be a copy of a monu- 
mental painting or work of sculpture of the fifth century. The use of the rasp and the running drill 
on the Dionysus (?) head and drapery, a treatment not in common use in the best Greek period but 
familiar in Roman art confirm other evidences of Roman workmanship. The most probable date, 
suggested by terracottas found in the Roman Odeum at Corinth, is the early second century A.p. Both 
friezes, however, were done in Greece and probably by Greek workmen. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE HELLADIC BRONZE AGE: J. Penrose Har.anp, University 
of North Carolina 

A study of the contributions made by the Helladic Bronze Age to the Classical Period of Hellas not 
only shows clearly the importance of the Bronze Age to the student of Hellenic civilization, but also 
indicates a continuity in culture between the two periods. 

In Classical Hellas there are to be found numerous /Telladic survivals” —elements, features, phases 
of civilization inherited from the Bronze Age—which support this thesis of a continuity of civilization. 
These may be grouped under about twenty categories: 

Architecture (possibly ten features, including the megaron-plan, Doric capital, propylon, etc.); 
Decorative Motives (spiral, rosette) Painting (traditions); Pottery (glaze, shapes, ete.); Minor Arts 
(technical methods in gem-engraving, gold work, ivory-carving, etc.); Metallurgy (technique, weapon- 
types, vocabulary); Dress (fibula, chiton, vocabulary); Religion (Deities, cults, cult-places, ete.); 
Mythology (saga, culture-heroes, etc.); Language (dialects, syntax, vocabulary, place-names, epic 
material and form); Metrology (standards, devices); Music (instruments, vocabulary); Games (ath- 
letic and musical contests); Navigation and Seamanship (and technical vocabulary); Agriculture 
(vocabulary); “the Imponderables,” particularly the Artistic Sense. 

Individually many of these categories form strong links and the cumulative effect adds weight to the 
theory of a more or less direct connection between Helladic and Hellenic. In the light of such diversi- 
fied evidence, the ‘ Dorian Invasion” would seem to have brought about a decline of art, of course, but 
hardly a distinct break in the course of civilization. 

Furthermore, on this hypothesis, we should expect the adoption of the Phoenico-Hellenic alphabet 
to have taken place rather early—probably by ca. 900 B.c.—as soon as contact with the Phoenicians 
had taught the Hellenes the superiority of an alphabet over their Helladic syllabary. 


WERE THE MYCENAEANS GREEKS? Emit O. Forrer, Johns Hopkins University 
This paper will be published in the A.J.A. 


IRON, PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT: Harry Crate Ricnarpson, Cleveland, Ohio 

Tradition generally ascribes the first industrialized use of iron to Egypt, Babylonia, or the near 
East. But during the last fifteen years, the spade of the excavator and the studies of the archaeologist 
have uncovered an important body of evidence not yet universally appreciated for its bearing on this 
controversial subject. The value as evidence of various small objects, such as rings, beads, etc., 
appears to have been overemphasized. The making of an iron finger ring does not necessarily imply 
the ability to make a sword-blade. There is also the possibility that many of the archaeological 
exhibits may eventually prove to be of meteoric origin. Two of the earlier iron objects from Egypt 
are shown by laboratory investigation to be meteoric. 

The frequently repeated statement of the ease with which iron can be reduced from its ores, next 
challenges attention. Granting that to be true with present day methods, would the premise be 
equally sound under primitive working conditions? <A series of experiments with various ores con- 
vinced me, at least, that it was not. Such considerations lead inevitably to a conclusion that the 
origin of man-made iron, that is, origin in the sense of industrialized usage, must be sought in localities 
where the best iron ores were available and where the fundamentals of metallurgy had been gradually 
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acquired through prior experience with copper or bronze. Obviously this would eliminate vast areas 
where the only known iron deposits are bog ores, low-grade hematites or magnetites. 
Remote areas unsubjected to external influence were not likely to have originated the use of irorr, 
no matter how good the iron ores were on their immediate horizons. 
UNCOFFERED CEILINGS: Leicester B. HoLianp, Library of Congress 
There is a tendency to assume that wooden ceilings in Greece were normally of the coffered type 
represented in stone examples that have been preserved. But this type is difficult to construct and 
very expensive and was probably used relatively rarely. Instead, the usual form must have been a q 


much simpler one derived from Mycenaean roof construction. The construction of this type is indi- 

cated by the form of the Ionic cornice and by beam cuttings. There is also a type derived from the 

primitive Doric construction as indicated in the form of the Doric cornice. Evidence of the occasional 

continued use of this type is shown by beam cuttings in buildings of the Vth century, B. C. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE IN GREECE: Vacentixn Er, 
Bryn Mawr College 

This paper will be published in the Metropolitan Museum Studies 
A TECHNICAL TEST APPLIED TO A PEISISTRATEAN ISSUE OF COINAGE: Srantey 

Casson, Bowdoin College 

This paper will be published in the A.J.A. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION: Georce 8S. Duncan, The American Uni- 
versity 

Egypt was apparently the seat of the oldest known civilization. Stone tools and implements with 
chipped sharp edges of as early as 200,000 years ago have been found in an old Nile bed. Later ex- 
amples of man’s handiwork date from 30,000 and 10,000 B.c. By 3000 B.c. a high civilization was 
reached. Egypt has never been surpassed in engineering, building, architecture, sculpture and the 
making of jewelry. Our calendar and alphabet came from Egypt. Here were laid the foundations of » 
mathematics, medicine and surgery. The Egyptians firmly believed in immortality. The graves of 
10,000 B.c. contain vessels for food and drink. The oldest religious writings in the world are found in 
graves of 2600 B.c. The earliest known monotheism was reached about 1400 B.c. There is nothing 
mysterious, occult, or prophetic about the pyramids, which were simply tombs of the Pharaohs. The 
sphinx was nothing more than the portrait head of the Pharaoh Chephren, 2900 B.c., on the body of a 
lion to typify his power. 

The Hebrews were influenced by the culture of the Egyptians. As the Biblical writer, Acts 7:22, 
says: ‘‘Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” This Egyptian civilization was 
transmitted to the Greeks and Romans who passed it on with modifications and additions to other 
nations. We, today, are the heirs of all the past. A good part of this inheritance has come from 


fy Egypt. 
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EXCAVATIONS DURING 1933 IN PALESTINE, TRANSJORDAN, 


AND SYRIA 


Contrary to expectation, the number and impor- 
tance of the archaeological undertakings carried 
on *> Palestine and Syria did not decrease during 
the past year. This happy fact is due to various 
causes, which have operated so as to neutralize 
the effect of the world depression. Among them 
is undoubtedly the steadily growing interest in 


archaeology throughout the world, as well as the 
increasing difficulty of excavation in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, where the excavator must cope 
with more and more stringent ordinances in re- 
gard to antiquities coupled with xenophobia and 
corrupt bureaucracy. 


PALESTINE: EXCAVATIONS ON PREHISTORIC SITES 


Miss Dorothy Garrod has continued the work 
in Wad el-Mugharah, south of Carmel near 
*Athlit, which she began in 1929. After the close 
of her autumn campaign of 1982 (4.J.A4., 1933, 
161) she worked in the Mugharet et-Taban dur- 
ing the period from the first of April to the middle 
of July, 19383. .This cave has yielded the most 
complete Mousterian stratification so far dis- 
covered outside of Europe; the section excavated 
to bed-rock exhibits the following phases: Upper 
Mousterian; Middle Mousterian; Lower Mous- 
terian; Upper Acheulean; true Acheulean; Taya- 
cian. The flint industry of the upper levels is 
distinctly Levalloisian in type, while that of the 
Lower Mousterian (E) resembles the culture of 
the characteristic Mousterian of Western Europe. 
The Upper Acheulean stratum is parallel to the 
corresponding level of Neuville’s excavation in 
the cave Umm Qatifah. The Tayacian industry 
resembles that found in the lowest levels of La 
Micoque in the Dordogne. The stratigraphi- 
cal value of this sequence is evident. (Cf. 
P.E.F.Q.S., 1933, pp. 180-181; Q.D.A.P. III. 
For recent publication of the results obtained in 
Wad el-Mugharah in 1931-32 see the reports by 
Miss Garrod in the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, LXII, 1983, pp. 257-269, and 
T. D. McCown in B.A.S.P.R., No. 9, May, 1933, 
pp. 9-15.) 

M. Neuville, Chancellor of the French Con- 


sulate-General in Jerusalem, has continued his 
prehistoric researches with success during the 
past vear. In May and June, 1933, he made 
soundings in the Baq‘ah, biblical Plain of Re- 
phaim, just southwest of Jerusalem, where 
numerous flint artifacts had been found by col- 
lectors on the surface. In his first sounding 
Neuville discovered a number of superimposed 
deposits, in two of which, near the bottom, were 
found artifacts of Acheulean-Levalloisian type. 
Previous excavations for house-foundations had 
proved the existence of Chellean remains at a still 
lower level in the vicinity. In September 
Neuville made a sounding in a large cave on the 
west side of Jebel Qafzeh, south of Nazareth, 
where he found three Upper Palaeolithic levels 
and four Levalloisian levels, together with rich 
fauna and human remains, which show the poten- 
tial importance of the site. (Q.D.A.P. IIL.) 

The supposed discovery of animal pictures on 
the wall of the prehistoric cave Umm el-Qatifah, 
near Bethlehem, announced last year (see A.J..1., 
1933, p. 161), has unhappily proved to be a 
hallucination, for which the vivid imagination of 
one of M. Neuville’s assistants is responsible. 
The supposed pictures are merely natural forma- 
tions on the side of the cave, and the photographs 
published in L’ J/lustration were retouched by the as- 
sistant in question, who seems to have acted in good 
faith, though the results were most unfortunate. 


PALESTINE: EXCAVATIONS IN EARLY HISTORIC SITES 


Work at Beth-shan, begun in 1921 by the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, and con- 


tinued ever since, with several interruptions, was 
resumed by G, M. FitzGerald in early September. 
and closed in late December, 1938. Nearly the 
entire season of three and a half months was de- 


voted to the study of the lowest strata of the 
mound in a small area on the south side, adjacent 
to the Makal temenos. In 1931 the excavators 
had gone below the level of stratum IX (con- 
temporary with the Tuthmosid period in Egypt), 
through stratum XA and B (Hyksos age) to XI, 
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where Early Bronze pottery began to appear. In 
the tenth campaign, this autumn, work was con- 
tinued down to virgin soil. Strata XI B and XII 
yielded masses of the beautifully moulded and 
burnished pottery of the Khirbet Kerak (Beth- 
yerah) class, while XIIT-XIV produced a great 
mass of pottery belonging to the contemporary 
and earlier “band-slip” type (called grain- 
wash” by the excavators of Megiddo), also 
characteristic of Beth-yerah. In this connection 
it may be observed that road-building operations 
this autumn at Khirbet Kerak, supervised for the 
Department of Antiquities by Mr. Kassis, have 
yielded enormous quantities of these two types of 
pottery, apparently characteristic of the entire 
pre-Hellenistic occupation of this great site, 
which thus dates back to the second half of the 
Early Bronze (second half of the third millen- 
nium). The lowest strata at Beth-shan con- 
tained a great deal of pottery belonging to a new 
type, also found now at Megiddo: grayish brown 
to black in color, highly burnished, with project- 
ing ledges and knobs. The native soil was 
reached with stratum XVIII; in pits and de- 
pressions appears a new ceramic, with small 
loop-handles and no ledge-handles. It may be 
that this last-found pottery belongs with the 
Ghassulian ware of the fourth millennium. At 
Beth-shan, therefore, we now have a complete 
series of strata covering the entire Bronze Age, 
from the end of the second millennium to a period 
antedating the Early Bronze. Interesting ob- 
jects from later periods were also found in this 
season’s work. (The University Museum Bulletin, 
Jan., 1934, pp. 8-9; personal communication from 
Mr. FitzGerald, for which we wish to thank him 
most heartily.) 

The great undertaking of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago at Megiddo (Arma- 
geddon, Tell el-Mutesellim), begun in 1925 and 
now directed by Mr. P. L. O. Guy, has continued 
without interruption down to the present year. 
In the spring of 1983 it was decided to change the 
previous plan of removing the entire mound, 
stratum by stratum, and to concentrate on a 
smaller area of about 150 by 100 metres in the 
high ground in the southern part of the city. In 
this part of the city two principal phases of 
construction had been found, the earlier one be- 
longing to the latter part of Iron IT (ninth-seventh 
century), the later one following more or less im- 
mediately after it. Both phases exhibited a well- 
laid plan, with four parallel streets. Below them 
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Guy has now found additional structures of the 
same age, and in part of the same type as the 
stables of stratum IV, discovered in 1927-28. 
Sufficient stabling has now been discovered to 
have accommodated over five hundred horses. 
Doubts have been expressed by some scholars 
with regard to the Solomonic date of the stables, 
which they prefer to assign to the ninth century, 
because of the general resemblance of the masonry 
to that of the ninth century at Samaria. The 
writer, however, after examining a great mass of 
characteristic sherds from below the lower plaster 
pavement of the stable area, would like to express 
his conviction that the lower pavement belongs to 
the tenth century (as maintained by Guy), pref- 
erably to its second half (Solomon reigned 
approximately 960-924 B.c.), whereas the sherds 
from between the lower and upper plaster pave- 
ment are in part certainly of the ninth century, 
being identical with the earliest Israelite pottery 
of Samaria, so that the upper pavement, repre- 
senting the later phase of the stable period, 
probably belongs to the ninth century. 

Early in 1933 work was resumed in the area on 
the east slope of the mound where three superim- 
posed levels of occupation from the Early Bronze 
had been found in the spring of 1932 (see A.J.A.., 
1933, p. 169). Four additional floor-levels were 
found, and the valuable sequence of pottery ob- 
tained from the seven strata is now being pub- 
lished by Engberg and Shipton, who were so kind 
as to show the writer their proofs. The relative 
chronology of types coincides with that of Beth- 
shan, so that the material from the two sites will 
establish the sequence of Early Bronze types in 
Northern Palestine on a definitive basis. The 
earliest remains show affinities with predynastic 
Egypt on the one hand and Babylonia (Jemdet 
Nasr) on the other, so there can be no doubt that 
they carry us back at least to the end of the fourth 
millennium (though not quite so far back as the 
Ghassulian culture and the earliest stratum at 
Beth-shan). 

The writer would like to express his gratitude 
to Mr. Guy and his colleagues on the Megiddo 
staff for the courtesies which they extended to 
the members of the American School on two 
visits to Megiddo, as well as for permission to use 
the brief report submitted to the Department of 
Antiquities for publication in Q.D.A.P., and for 
the opportunity to examine the monograph deal- 
ing with the Early Bronze pottery. Mr. Guy's 
publication of the tombs excavated on the east 
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slope of the mound, in two volumes, is now in 
press. 

The third and last campaign at Samaria began 
about the end of March and continued until the 
beginning of July, under the direction of Mr. 
J. W. Crowfoot. As before, the expedition was 
carried on under the joint auspices of Harvard 
University, the Palestine Exploration Fund, the 
British School of Archaeology, and the Hebrew 
University. The most important discoveries of 
the season belong to the period of the Israelite 
monarchy. In the area east of the place where 
the ivories were found in 1932 the excavators 
unearthed a magnificent piece of Israelite masonry 
with parts of four courses still standing; the dress- 
ing resembles that of the Israelite masonry 
ascribed by Reisner to the reign of Ahab. An 
even more important and interesting discovery 
was made about a hundred metres further to the 
east, where a great semicircular tower was cleared. 
The tower is some thirteen metres in diameter, 
and is preserved to the height of about eight 
metres; the wall of the tower is two metres thick. 
The stones, which were practically all laid as 
headers, were extremely well joined, and the 
whole structure is by far the finest piece of 
Israelite construction which has yet been found. 
Among small objects we may mention some 
more ivories and Hebrew ostraca; tantalizing is 
the discovery of a fragment belonging to an 
Assyrian royal stela of the seventh century, un- 
doubtedly set up in Samaria when it was the 
capital of an Assyrian province. Later periods 
were not well represented in this year’s campaign; 
the most important discovery was that of a 
Roman theater, only a small section of which was 
dug. (P.E.F.Q.S., 1933, pp. 129-136, 178-180, 
200-204.) 

The fifth campaign at Beth-shemesh (‘Ain 
Shems, er-Rumeileh), on behalf of Haverford 
College, was directed by Professor Elihu Grant, 
with the assistance of Mr. Alan Rowe. The 
campaign lasted for over two months, and was 
very successful in yielding objects of interest from 
the excavation in the center of the mound. 
House-walls of the Bronze Age were unusually 
well preserved, and yielded important additional 
material for stratification. Among the objects 
found are three of exceptional interest. First is 
a bar-shaped tablet of local clay, bearing a cunei- 
form inscription on one side. At Dr. Grant’s 
request the writer examined this tablet in the 

’alestine Museum and found that it is written in 


alphabetic characters of the Ugarit (Ras esh- 
Shamrah) type, in reverse direction (i.e., it was 
either stamped from a metal mould or it was 
written with a stylus from right to left instead of 
from left to right, all the characters being sim- 
ilarly transposed). The date is fixed by the 
ceramic context in the fourteenth century B.c., 
but the text is so broken that a satisfactory inter- 
pretation seems impossible. Second among the 
small finds is an almost perfectly preserved ex- 
ample of the commemoration scarab of Ameno- 
phis III, issued in honor of his wedding with 
Teye (cir. 1410 B.c.). Third is a broken clay 
mould of about the same age, which represents a 
male and a female divinity, each wearing feather 
headdresses and carrying Egyptian divine em- 
blems. The goddess also wears a heavy flounced 
skirt. (B.A.S.0.R., No. 52, pp. 3 ff.) 

The American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem undertook two small excavations, both 
under the writer’s direction. In September work 
was carried on for nearly a month at the site of 
Gibeah of Saul, now Tell el-Fal, continuing the 
excavation which the writer began in 1922. The 
previous results were revised and extended con- 
siderably. The most important single discovery 
was that the fortress of Saul was very much 
larger than we had supposed, since the part of it 
which is preserved represents only a corner tower 
and the immediately adjacent citadel walls. 
The site was intermittently occupied from before 
the twelfth century to the first century A.p. 
(B.A.S.0.R., No. 52, pp. 6-12.) The second 
excavation was in Transjordan, and will be de- 
scribed below. 

The excavations in early historic sites which we 
have described were all American in whole or in 
large part. There were also four important ex- 
cavations in sites of this age which were entirely 
under British auspices. First we must mention 
the fourth campaign at Jericho (Tell es-Sultn), 
which was directed by Professor John Garstang 
of the University of Liverpool, and which con- 
tinued for over three months in the late winter 
and spring of 1933. A number of additional 
Bronze Age tombs were cleared, belonging almost 
entirely to the Middle Bronze. The most im- 
portant work, however, was accomplished in the 
area of the old city, above Elisha’s Fountain. 
Clearance of the palace of Middle Bronze II 
(“Lower Palace’’) was practically completed, 
with the discovery of the foundations of the palace 
proper and 58 storerooms, belonging mainly to 
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the sixteenth century B.c. Above the ruins of 
the store-rooms were found the foundations of 
another smaller palace (“*Middle Palace”), be- 
longing to the Late Bronze, probably to the 
fifteenth century, though there is apparently 
some doubt about its precise date, owing to the 
ambiguity of certain stratigraphical evidence. 
Many scarabs were found, including two which 
Garstang ascribes to Egyptian kings of the Second 
Intermediate Age (1800-1580 B.c.), and several 
royal scarabs of the fifteenth century. The 
problem of the date when Canaanite Jericho was 
finally destroyed has not yet been solved, since it 
is not yet clear whether the Lower or the Middle 
*alace represents the latest Canaanite occupation 
before the destruction mentioned in the Bible. 
Nor has a definitive correlation been established 
yet between the strata in the palace vicinity and 
the city walls. It is to be hoped that the excava- 
tion of Jericho will be renewed in the near future, 
in order that the promising beginning made this 
season can be continued until the stratigraphy of 
the site has been worked out in detail over a 
greater area. (Garstang, “Jericho: City and 
Necropolis,” Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, Vol. XX, pp. 3-42; Q.D.A.P. TIL.) 

Nir Flinders Petrie continued excavation at 
Tell Ajjal Mound of the Little Calf’) during 
the first and the last months of the year, on behalf 
of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 
The latter part of the third campaign (January— 
March, 1933) was devoted primarily to the re- 
moval of the later palaces and the clearance of 
Palace I, which was found to have been originally 
a square of some forty metres on a side, with a 
square courtyard. In the cemetery about 
seventy graves were examined, belonging to the 
Middle Bronze (Hyksos) and Late Bronze Ages. 
The largest tomb first belonged apparently to an 
Egyptian official of the time of Tutankhamon, 
whose official gold ring was found in it. Much 
interesting jewelry and pottery was also discov- 
ered in the cemetery. Petrie’s chronology is far 
too high, and his correlations with Egyptian 
dynasties are only correct for the period following 
the Hyksos occupation of Egypt. For full dis- 
cussions of the chronology of Tell el-‘Ajjal see 
the writer's monograph Tell Beit Mirsim I A: 
The Bronze Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign 
(Baltimore, 1933), especially pp. 9-12, 15, 19-20, 
22 ff.. and the table on p. 44. (Q.D.A.P. TIL.) 

The fourth campaign at Tell el-"Ajjal began in 
early November, 1933, and still continues. The 
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most important discoveries have been made in 
tombs, and consist of very remarkable jewelry and 


other objects. The private houses of the town 


have proved to be extremely unproductive of 
objects, indicating that the site was abandoned at 
the close of the Hyksos period, everything port- 
able of any value being removed from it. There 
is an extraordinary paucity of inscribed monu- 
ments, which are restricted almost entirely to 
scarabs. 

The first campaign at Tell ed-Duweir, under 
the direction of Mr. J. L. Starkey, on behalf of 
the Wellcome Historical Museum, began in the 
late autumn of 1982 and continued until the late 
spring of 1933. The second campaign was under- 
taken in November, 1933, and is planned to con- 
tinue for six months. The mound is one of the 
largest in all Palestine, and is indisputably the 
most important unoccupied one in all southern 
Palestine. The writer identified it some years 
ago with Lachish, an identification which seems 
to be confirmed by the results of Mr. Starkey’s 
excavation. Thanks to the excellent organiza- 
tion of the Wellcome expedition, the experience 
of its director, and the relatively ample funds at its 
disposal, we have every reason to expect that this 
undertaking will rank with that of Megiddo in the 
future. The first campaign was devoted mainly 
to the clearance of a Persian palace discovered in 
the middle of the summit, where its ruins formed 
a small secondary fell, and to the examination of 
the defenses of the city. The Persian palace 
dates from the fifth century B.c., as proved both 
by the imported Greek ware and the native 
pottery found in it; it is a most interesting and 
important example of Persian provincial archi- 
tecture. The study of the fortifications vielded 
much important new material. Particularly 
interesting were the city-wall of Iron II (the 
preéxilie monarchy of Judah) and the superim- 
posed constructions at the Southwest Gate, which 
belonged to the Iron II and the succeeding Iron 
III (Persian period), the latest constructions be- 
longing to about the fourth century B.c. An ex- 
tensive fan-shaped area on the lower slopes of the 
northwest corner of the mound was cleared in 
order to provide room for dumping, and many 
tombs of various ages were discovered. In the 
autumn season clearance of the lower slopes was 
continued, and the expedition house was greatly 
enlarged and improved, in order to furnish space 
for subsequent campaigns. (P.E.F.Q.S., 1933, 
pp. 190-199; Q.D.A.P. TIL.) 
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The Department of Antiquities of the Palestine 
Government continued its excavations at the 
small mound of Tell Abi Hawam, southeast of 
Haifa, on the ancient shore-line of the Bay of 
Acre. This mound has been removed for the 
purpose of filling neighboring marshes, and the 
preliminary archaeological excavation has been 
under the direction of Mr. R. W. Hamilton, 
Chief Inspector of Antiquities. Work was under- 
taken in the months of March and April, 1933. 
The remaining area of the mound was dug to the 
virgin sand, and strata of occupation from the 
Late Bronze, Iron I and II, and Perso-Hellenistic 
periods were discovered. The pottery of the site 
is unusually important, since there is a high per- 
centage of imported wares, especially of Myce- 
naean and later Greek ceramics, belonging in part 
to periods not hitherto represented in Palestinian 
sites. (Q.D.A.P. III.) 

The three foregoing early historical sites are all 
being excavated under British auspices; there 
were two other excavations during the past year 
which were undertaken under European auspices, 
one French, the other German. From September 
to November a Franco-Jewish expedition ex- 
cavated at et-Tell east of Bethel, which unques- 
tionably represents the site of biblical Ai. This 
undertaking was sponsored by the Baron de 
Rothschild, and was directed by Mr. Samuel 
Yeivin, with the assistance of Mme. Krause- 
Marquet. The writer visited the excavation four 
times, and wishes to express his hearty thanks to 
its heads for their numerous courtesies. Atten- 


tion was devoted partly to the fell itself, where 
Mr. Yeivin directed the work, and partly to an 
Early Bronze cemetery, discovered by Mme. 
Marquet and studied by her. The mound of 
the acropolis yielded remains of two periods, 
Early Bronze (with transition to Middle Bronze), 
between 2300 and 1900 B.c., and Iron I, about the 
twelfth century, with a possible chronological 
extension backwards and forwards. Most inter- 
esting were the remains of a large, well-built 
structure, presumably a temple enclosure from 
the Early Bronze, as well as the line of the con- 
temporary city-wall. As will have been seen, the 
problem of the date of the Hebrew destruction of 
Ai is almost hopelessly complicated by these re- 
sults. Another campaign in the lower city is 
imperative, so that certainty may be attained 
with regard to the chronology of the occupa- 
tion of Ai. (Oral communication from Mr. 
Yeivin.) 

In September work was resumed for several 
weeks at the site of Balatah, ancient Shechem, by 
Dr. Gabriel Welter-Mauve, continuing work done 
here for a number of campaigns (cf. A.J.A., 1932, 
p. 66). There is no report of this undertaking 
available; it is said that the work was mainly 
devoted to the further excavation of the East 
Gate. (For a summary sketch of the previous 
work at this site see Welter’s statement in the 
Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1932, cols. 290-315, 
supplemented by the articles of Sellin, Zeitschrift 


fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1932, pp. 


303-308; Hempel, ibid., pp. 156-169.) 


PALESTINE: EXCAVATIONS IN LATE HISTORIC SITES 


In November, 1932 (not reported last year) 
Dr. E. L. Sukenik undertook the excavation of a 
Jewish synagogue on the summit of Tell el-Ham- 
meh in the Yarmik valley, which lies east of 
Jordan, but forms part of modern Palestine. 
This excavation, under the auspices of the He- 
brew University, proved unusually interesting. 
The floor of the synagogue, which dates from 
about the fifth century, contained a number of 
mosaic inscriptions in Aramaic, mentioning the 
names of certain donors, the amounts which they 
contributed, and the towns from which they came 
(among which is Capernaum, which occurs for 
the first time in a Jewish inscription). The 
ancient name of el-Hammeh was Hammat-Gader, 
i.e., Springs of Gadara.”” (Oral commu- 
nication of Dr. Sukenik; Q.D.A.P. IIL.) 

In November, 1933, excavation was begun by 


the Colt Expedition at Sbeitah in the Negeb (the 
desert south of Judaea) by Dunscombe Colt, on 
behalf of the British School of Archaeology and 
New York University. Sbeitah is an extremely 
well-preserved Byzantine site, and the work of the 
expedition is at present being devoted mainly to 
the clearance of some late Byzantine churches. 
The Department of Antiquities continued its 
excavations at the Pilgrims’ Castle in ‘Athlit, on 
the coast south of Haifa, under the direction of 
Mr. C. N. Johns. The clearance of a small 
church near the castle has been finished; the 
church seems to date from the first half of the 
thirteenth century, to judge from similar Gothic 
work in Cyprus. Southwest of the castle the 
stables have been found, in the form of a square en- 
closure, with accommodation for some 250 horses 
and their grooms. The excavations have brought 
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to light some older remains in addition to the 
tombs of the Persian period (4.J.A., 1933, 163); 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


the sherds point to Iron I, II, and Late Bronze. 
(Q.D.A.P. TIL) 


TRANSJORDAN: EXCAVATIONS ON PREHISTORIC SITES 


Archaeological work in Transjordan is develop- 
ing rapidly, owing to the enlightened policy now 
being pursued by the Government, on the initia- 
tive of Mr. George Horsfield, Adviser to the 
Director of Antiquities. Since the Arabs are 
settling down and building houses on ancient 
sites, there is a great deal of practically unavoid- 
able destruction of antiquities, with the concomi- 
tant loss of invaluable historical material. 

Pére Mallon continued the excavation of 
Tuleilaét el-Ghassil in the Jordan Valley, where 
he had already excavated for three campaigns, on 
behalf of the Pontifical Biblical School, which he 
directs (cf. A.J.A., 1933, 162). In previous 
campaigns he had excavated a considerable area 
of this chalcolithic village of the fourth millen- 
nium, with exceedingly important results. Four 
strata were distinguished, all belonging, however, 
to the same culture. The fourth campaign began 
about the end of November, 1932, and continued 
until the beginning of April, 1933, with a month’s 
interruption. Toward the end of November, 
1938, Pére Mallon began a fifth campaign. The 
work of the fourth campaign was devoted entirely 
to tell 3, where an area of about 4000 square 
metres was selected, and its top stratum entirely 
cleared. Part of the third stratum (from the 
bottom) was also excavated. In the ruins of the 
fourth (top) stratum were found fragments of 
plaster with mural paintings, one large piece of 
which could be saved; the designs are just as 
original and as curious as those on the mural 
paintings discovered in the third campaign. The 
small objects, found in great abundance, and 


unique so far, give a vivid picture of this pre- 
historic culture. The pottery and flints have 
now been correlated with similar remains from 
other parts of Palestine, unquestionably antedat- 
ing the Early Bronze Age. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the Ghassulian culture 
came to an end at least a thousand years before 
the traditional date of the Hebrew Patriarchs, 
and that the suggested connection with one of the 
towns of the Pentapolis (which included Sodom 
and Gomorrah) is impossible. (Mallon in 
Biblica, 1933, pp. 294-296.) 

In the early part of 1933 Mr. Moses Stekelis 
discovered the necropolis of Tuleilat el-Ghassil, 
part of which he excavated. The tombs are 
dolmenic in form, but the stones are much smaller 
than in typical dolmens. Moreover, these 
micro-dolmenic tombs are constructed in trenches, 
excavated in the earth, so that they are entirely, 
or almost entirely, buried. The pottery found, 
though not abundant, was typically Ghassulian. 
(Biblica, 1933, 297-302.) In the southern Jordan 
valley there are many cemeteries from different 
phases of the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze; 
some are dolmenic, with or without tumuli, others 
are micro-dolmenic, still others are sub-dolmenic, 
like the graves of Bab ed-Dra‘. With investiga- 
tion now proceeding actively, we may confidently 
expect the solution of the problem of their precise 
relative chronology before long, especially since 
the dating of the pottery will be made relatively 
easy by the splendid stratigraphic series from 


Beth-shan. 


TRANSJORDAN: EXCAVATIONS ON EARLY HISTORIC SITES 


In the months of April to July, 1933, Professor 
Nelson Glueck, director of the American School 
in Jerusalem, conducted several prolonged ex- 
plorations in southern Transjordan, mostly in 
Moab. This work was undertaken in coépera- 
tion with the Transjordan Department of Antiq- 
uities, represented by Mr. Horsfield and Mr. 
R. G. Head. The value of this archaeological 
survey, in which about 150 sites were examined, 
for Siedlungsgeschichte, as well as for the guidance 
of later excavators and the future protection of 
antiquities, is evident. Thanks to the study of 
the pottery by Dr. Glueck, himself a trained 


student of ceramics, and his advisers, the main 
lines of the occupation-history of southern Trans- 
jordan are now clear. There was an intensive 
occupation in the outgoing Early Bronze and in 
Middle Bronze I (i.e., between about 2300 and 
1800 3B.c.). Afterwards came a long period 
during which there were comparatively few fixed 
settlements, but when the country was occupied 
largely by nomads or semi-nomads. About the 
thirteenth century came a new period of dense 
occupation, which lasted until the eighth century, 
after which another period of relatively thin occu- 
pation began, continuing until the Nabataean 
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period. In Nabataean and Roman times, be- 
ginning probably about the first century B.c., a 
sedentary population replaced the nomadic one 
again. Among the most interesting new sites 
examined was el-Medeiyineh, a large mound of 
the Moabite period, where quantities of the re- 
markable painted pottery of Early Iron I and II 
in Transjordan were discovered, and where a 
most curious pottery head of a bearded god was 
also found. In the contemporary site of Medei- 
biyeh a proto-Ionic pilaster capital, resembling 
those already known from Megiddo and Samaria, 
was discovered. (B.A.S.0.R., No. 51, pp. 9-18.) 
It is most gratifying to report that Professor 
Glueck’s investigations will be continued during 
the spring and early summer of 1934, as an enter- 
prise of the American School of Oriental Research 
in Bagdad, and in coéperation again with the 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities. This 
year’s exploration will be devoted mainly to the 
archaeological survey of the land of Edom, which 
remains archaeological terra incognita, so far as 
the Bronze and Early Iron Ages are concerned. 
In November the writer conducted a campaign 
of soundings at the Moabite site of Ader, north- 
east of Kerak, on behalf of the Transjordan De- 
partment of Antiquities, represented by Mr. 


Head, with most encouraging results. The site 
was exceedingly important in the period between 
2300 and 1800 B.c. Three main strata were 
found, giving valuable stratigraphic data from 
the close of the Early Bronze and the opening of 
Middle Bronze. The remains of an Early Bronze 
temple, unhappily exploited and built on by the 
Bedouin since the writer discovered it in 1924, 
were partially examined. Parts of the city wall, 
belonging mainly to Nabataean, Roman, and 
Byzantine times, were excavated. 

At the same time Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, director 
of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 
made similar soundings, also for the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities, represented by Mr. 
Horsfield, at the site of Bali‘ah, north of Ader. 
Here a very remarkable basalt stela, with an 
Egyptianizing representation dating from the 
twelfth century B.c. and a hitherto indecipher- 
able inscription, was discovered by Mr. Head in 
1931. The soundings brought to light evidence 
of occupation in various periods, especially the 
Early-Middle Bronze (+2000 B.c.), the Early 
Iron, and the Perso-Hellenistic period. On the 
stela of Bali‘ah see now Horsfield and Vincent, 
Revue Biblique, 1932, pp. 417-444, and Drioton, 
ibid., 1933, pp. 353-365. 


TRANSJORDAN: EXCAVATIONS ON LATE HISTORIC SITES 


The work of clearing and recording the most 
important monuments of Jerash, on behalf of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem and Yale University, continued steadily. 
In the spring the expedition was in the field from 
the first of April to the end of June, under the 
direction of Professor Nelson Glueck (Dr. Fisher, 
the regular director of the work at Jerash, being 
at Antioch), and in the autumn it continued its 
field-work from the first of October until just be- 
fore Christmas, under Dr. Fisher's direction. 
Great progress was made in the architectural 
and archaeological recording of important monu- 
ments. Attention was devoted in the spring 
mainly to the Triumphal Arch, the Hippodrome, 
the South (Philadelphia) Gate, and the South 
Tetrapylon. Smaller soundings were undertaken 
at the Northwest Gate and the Odeum (North 
Theatre). In the autumn the principal work of 
the expedition was devoted to the South and 
North Tetrapyla and the North (Damascus) 
Gate, all of which were completed. It is ex- 
pected that the field-work on the principal monu- 
ments, including the Christian churches, will be 


finished this spring, so that work on the prepara- 
tion of the publication can be finished before the 
end of the year. In late October a very remark- 
able discovery was made by a gang of road-makers. 
In the course of digging for the road-bed, near 
the modern village of Jerash, they broke into a 
cave, which was cleared by the Jerash expedition, 
and which proved to contain a great mass of 
broken fragments of figurines, lamps, ete., of the 
best Roman period (the second half of the second 
century). These fragments will be assembled 
and recorded at the American School in Jeru- 
salem, and will constitute an invaluable corpus 
of homogeneous material. (B.A.S.O.R., Nos. 
53-54.) 

From July 13 to September 21, the Custody of 
the Holy Land and the Franciscan Biblical Insti- 
tute in Jerusalem undertook a campaign of clear- 
ance on the summit of Jebel Siyaghah, ancient 
Mount Nebo, from which Moses inspected the 
Promised Land before his death, according to 
biblical tradition. The excavation was directed 
by Fr. Sylvester Saller, O.F.M. Here were 
found and cleared the remains of a Byzantine 
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church with a relatively complex history. The 
main part of the group of buildings, including a 
basilica with a hall on the north and two chapels 
on the south, was built in the sixth and early 
seventh centuries; an inscription in the baptistery 
is dated 597 a.p. The chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary is dated by an inscription to the 
beginning of the seventh century. Still later is a 


SYRIA: EXCAVATIONS ON 


Archaeological work in Syria was devoted 
mainly to six important sites, in all of which 
major excavations were undertaken. The prin- 
cipal early historic sites studied were Byblos, 
Ugarit, Hamath, and Chatal Hiiyiik-Tell ej- 
Judeideh. Thanks to the present liberality of 
the Syrian government in archaeological matters, 
archaeological activity in Syria is now very con- 
siderable, and the results of this activity with 
reference to our knowledge of ancient Syria are 
extraordinarily great. 

M. Maurice Dunand continued his excavations 
at Byblos (Jebeil), on behalf of the Libanese 
Government, with very important results. The 
site of Byblos has been expropriated in large part 
by the Libanese Government, and the houses in 
this area have now been removed, so that work 
can be resumed on a much more extensive scale. 
M. Dunand completed the excavation of a large 
area in the neighborhood of the temple temenos, 
going down to bed-rock, and removing the earth 
level by level, so as to obtain a complete strati- 
graphic sequence from the Chalcolithic on. This 
important stratigraphic material is to be published 
soon. The most sensational discoveries made 
during the past year were a number of inscriptions 
in different unknown scripts, some of which may 
represent early stages of the Phoenician alphabet. 
(Oral information from M. Dunand.) 

MM. Claude Schaeffer and Georges Chenet 
undertook a fifth campaign at Ugarit (Ras esh- 
Shamrah) from March to June, 1933, on behalf 
of the Louvre Museum. As in previous cam- 
paigns very interesting and important discoveries 
were made, but no exact information is accessible 
to the writer. Meanwhile the publication of the 
cuneiform tablets in the North Canaanite alpha- 
bet by M. Virolleaud has been proceeding and the 
interpretation of their contents is making re- 
markable progress, thanks to the efforts of a group 
of scholars of various nationalities. The value of 
the literary texts for our knowledge of Canaanite 
and Phoenician language and religion is extraor- 
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large court (atrium) to the west of the basilica. 
The latter exhibits a simple plan, with a single 
apse, a nave and two aisles. At an earlier date 
the plan appears to have been somewhat different, 
but complete details must be left for future work. 
The building is decorated with geometric mosaics 
of moderately good workmanship. (La Terre 
Sainte, December, 1933.) 


EARLY HISTORIC SITES 


dinary, and no ancient literature approaches this 
material in its importance for the study of biblical 
Hebrew language and literature. 

The Danish expedition at Hama (ancient 
Hamath on the Orontes) worked from March to 
June, 1933, under the direction of Professor 
Harold Ingholt of the American University of 
Beirut. The third campaign was devoted mainly 
to the careful stratigraphical study of a forty- 
metre square in the centre of the great mound. 
To the surprise of all, the excavators found that 
there was a great break in the stratification be- 
tween the thirteenth century a.p. and the six- 
teenth century B.c., with nothing to fill the gap, 
aside from very thin Roman and Byzantine 
layers. Since there can be no doubt that the 
site was most important in the Iron Age, it would 
appear that the early Roman builders had levelled 
off the summit of the mound, thereby destroying 
the Iron Age strata in the middle of the site. In 
one season the excavators could not, of course, 
reach the rock over this whole area, so a shaft was 
sunk to bed-rock, which it reached at a depth of 
over twenty-five metres from the bottom of the 
Arabic stratum, and about thirty metres below 
the top of the tell when excavation began. 
Three Middle Bronze strata and a number of 
Early Bronze (and Chalcolithic?) periods were 
distinguished, so that Hamath yields a more or 
less complete pottery sequence for the whole of 
these hitherto very obscure ages in central Syria. 
The lowest two strata are characterized, respec- 
tively, by painted pottery and by black or gray 
burnished pottery, which apparently belongs with 
the corresponding pottery of Megiddo and Beth- 
shan in Palestine. Among small objects were 
terracotta figurines and cult-stands from the 
Middle Bronze Age. (Oral information from 
Professor Ingholt.) 

The work of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago at Chatal Hiiyiik and 
Teli ej-Judeideh in the Plain of Antioch was 
continued (from January to June), first under the 
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direction of M. Claude Prost, with Debevoise’s 
assistance, later (in the autumn) under McEwan’s 


direction. The writer has not been able to secure 
any precise information. 


SYRIA: EXCAVATIONS ON LATE HISTORIC SITES 


The important excavations at Dura-Europus 
and at Antioch were continued. The sixth joint 
campaign of Yale University and the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres at Dura, under 
the direction of Professor Clark Hopkins, assisted 
by Count du Mesnil du Buisson, lasted from 
November, 1932, to April, 1933, with most ex- 
traordinary results, which make this campaign 
the most successful yet undertaken on this site. 
For an account of the Jewish synagogue, dated 
by an inscription to the year 245 A.p., and its re- 
markable mural paintings, and of the find of 
nearly a score of parchments in Aramaic and 
Greek, see the report by Professor Hopkins in 
the A.J.A., 1933, pp. 471-474. 

The second joint campaign of Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Louvre Museum at Antioch lasted 
from March to July, 1933, under the direction of 
Professor C. 8. Fisher of the American School in 
Jerusalem. The principal work was undertaken 
at Daphne, where a Roman villa of the fourth 
century was uncovered. In the atrium was a 
splendid tessellated marble pavement, with pic- 
tured mosaic floors in several of the rooms; the 
area of the villa was about an acre. Northeast 
of the modern town of Antakia excavations were 
undertaken in what appears to be the site of the 
island of Antioch. Massive wall foundations of 
the second century A.D. were brought to light. 
Halls and rooms are grouped around a court 
measuring about 100 metres on a side. Whether 
the complex belongs to a palace or to a market 
area is not yet clear. Among the mosaic floors 
found in it is one containing a well-executed scene 
of Hermes bringing Dionysus to the nymphs. 
The plan of the hippodrome discovered in 1932 


was worked out, and the whole eastern end was 
cleared. The hippodrome was apparently built 
in the first century A.p. and reconstructed in the 
third century. North of its east end were the 
floors of a large house with a hall about 100 square 
metres in extent, covered with mosaics depicting 
mythological sea-scenes, belonging to about the 
third century a.p. (Oral information from Pro- 
fessor Fisher.) 

The archaeological record of the past year in 
Palestine and Syria is exceedingly encouraging, 
and shows once again that this is a strategic time 
in which to push excavations in these ancient 
historic lands, which possess a key position for 
the solution of so many fundamental problems 
of the history of civilization. Most of the ex- 
cavations are being conducted now in a strictly 
scientific spirit, with modern archaeological 
method. It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
happy situation will last until the story of Pales- 
tine and Syria has been worked out in detail, so 
that this field may not be marked in the near 
future by the retrogression that has unhappily 
marked its development at certain times in the 
not too remote past.' 

W. F. ALBricut 


Fesrvuary 2, 1934 


1 In conclusion, the writer wishes to thank Mr. 
Heurtley, keeper of the Palestine Museum, for 
placing the proof-sheets of a forthcoming account 
of recent excavations in the Quarterly of the De- 
partment of Antiquities (cited as Q.D.A.P.) at 
his disposal. M. Schlumberger was also so kind 
as to furnish some information with regard to 
excavations in Syria. 
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PERSEIA VON MYKENAI 
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(After Mon. VI-VII, Plate XIX) 


XIV.—Dte Brisetsvase DES Hieron 
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B. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FagGaDE OF THE TEMPLE 
(Annuario I, Tav. VI) 


Puate XIX 


A. Canpbta. SCULPTURES FRoM THE TEMPLE OF PRINIAS RECONSTRUCTED IN 
THE MusEUM 
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A. Lemnos. or a Sacrep Fountain From tHe oF HEPHAISTIA 


B. Lemnos. Mopet or a Sacrep Fountain From a Sanctuary aT HEPHAISTIA 
Pirate XX 
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